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GIRL FROM HIROSHIMA 


To the valiant defenders of the little 
village of Uchinada who raised the banner of 
resistance to the establishment of military 
bases on Japanese territory. 


THE BOMB 
j 
GUMIKO heard the voices of her parents through her sleep. They were 
talking in the kitchen. She had not seen her father since the previous 
Saturday. He worked in a machine shop in the Minami-takeya quarter, 
and when there was urgent work on hand he did not come home for weeks 
at a time. 

“J hear they bombed Tokuyama the other day and dropped leaflets 
in Japanese,” her father said with one of his hollow coughs. “They said 
they ’d raid us tonight for certain. That means our turn has come now. You 
must go earlier and get a place.... Better go to the Western Square, 
there are good slit trenches there. You may have to stay for several days. 
I shall look for you there.” 

“Perhaps we ought to go up to the mission school?” 

For a while they conversed in whispers, but gradually the whispering 
grew louder. * a 7 

“Our neighbours went to Shimane and brought back a sackiul of pump- 
‘kins,” Sumiko heard her mother say angrily. “But we have nothing’ to 
eat except these rotten sweet potatoes. I’ve fold vou time and again; 


Sumiko’s eyes are so bad she can’t read any more at night, and Eichan is 
getting boils... .” 

“They'll relieve us the day after tomorrow.” 

“Today is Sunday.” 

“I promise you I’ll go to Arifuku straight from work as soon as the 
next shift comes on. We’ll be getting some cigarettes and I can exchange 
them for food.” 

Their voices dropped to a whisper again. Then after a brief silence her 
mother sighed and said: 

“Sumiko tore her trousers again. She’s forever climbing trees. Just 
like a boy....” 

Her father laughed softly. 

“You can make over my old canvas trousers for her. I’ve burned them 
so badly I shan’t be able to wear them in any case.” 

He said something else Sumiko could not catch. There was a rustling 
of paper and Sumiko heard her mother say: 

“Sumiko stayed awake for a long time waiting for you. But I shan’t 
wake her. Let her sleep while she can. She won’t get much sleep tonight 
most likely.” 

The lid of the shoe box shut, and the door slammed: her father had 
gone off to work. | 

After breakfast her mother packed up a bedroll and a handbag to take 
with them to the bomb shelter, and, putting on a canvas cape, went off with 
her neighbours to work on the job which the civil defence authorities had 
assigned to their district—to tear down a row of old houses in the Matsu- 
bara quarter not far from the railway station, so as to widen the street lead- 
ing to the river. Before she left, Sumiko’s mother told her to take care of 
her little brother Eichan and see that he didn’t go far from the house. In 
case of an alert the neighbourhood ARP warden would collect the children 
and take them to a shelter. 

“And don’t forget the handbag,” she added, “or we’ll be left without 
anything, ” 

Sumiko sat down under a tree by the fence to mend her trousers while 
Eichan played in the guiter with the.little boys from next door. They were 
playing at war. Some of them ran about swinging their arms and shouting: 
“Don! Don!”—they were the American bombers. Others sat on the ground 
waving sticks and imitating the noise of anti-aircraft guns: “Bang! Bang! 
Ta-ta-ta!” Others hurled themselves with wild squeals on the “enemy 
bombers,” ramming into them as hard as they could—these were the Japa- 
nese Zeros. . 

A boy wearing a broad-brimmed straw hat crept up to the fence and 
squirted a jet of water at Sumiko from his bamboo water pistol, wetting her 
trousers and work-box. Sumiko jumped up and ran out of the gate after 
the boy, but before she could catch him, he dived through the gates 
7 nouse down the road shouting: “Girls shouldn’t fight! Sumiko’s a 

onkey!” 

Her feud with the boy in the straw hat had begun when he had chalked 
a crude drawing on the fence opposite her house of two freakish figures with 
enormous heads under an umbrella, and scrawled the names Sumi-chan and 
Take-chan underneath. Take-chan lived at the far end of the street: his 
parents, who had come here from Nagoya, made their. living by selling 
umbrellas made of waxed paper. 
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When she returned from work, Sumiko’s mother took ner tyo children 
and set out for Western Square where deep slit trenches had been dug in 
the shade of the trees. 

The evening was hot and stuffy. Many people sat beside the trenches 
fanning themselves or were sponging themselves with wet towels at the 
hy drant. The enemy planes were expected to appear arcund mi idnight. 
Shortly after the monastery bell had chimed twelve, the hum of aeropianes 
was heard from the direction of the sea. They were coming from the south- 
west, from Kure. The sirens wailed. The enemy planes, “evidently flying 
from aircraft catriers, were machine-gunning the coastal area. J ust before 
dawn the all-clear sounded. 

The old woman who lived next door began to tell her beads and whisper 
a hasty prayer. 

“I expected a big raid, but it wasn’t bad at all,” said Sumiko’s mother, 
straightening the kimono on little Eichan who was sleeping in her lap. 
“Last time in May there were many more planes and they dropped bombs 
all the time.” 

The old woman smiled, revealing a row of black-lacquered teeth. 

“Just the same they came over, the way they promised. It was nice 
of them to warn us in advance. Very polite.” 

Everyone laughed at this remark. 

“I didn’t close my eyes the whole night,” Sumiko’s mother said, 
yawning and covering her mouth with her hand. “I didn’t go to bed the 
night before, either. I went. down to the shore for seaweed. But now we 
can go home and have a good sleep.” 

A man with a grey moustache said: “They only scared us. It wasn’t 
worth such a solemn warning. They didn’t bomb so much as keep uS awake 
all night.” 

“Never mind,” said a young woman carrying her baby on her back. 
“Now we can sleep until tomorrow evening if we like.” 

Everyone hurried home. 
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The mother bathed Eichan in a tub on the verandah and lay down with 
him on the mat, not bothering to undo the bedrolls. Sumiko went outside 
into the yard to brush the mud off her trousers. 

The street was quiet. The neighbours had pulled down the shutters on 
the verandahs and were also asleep. The silence was broken only by a bul- 
lock cart driven by an old peasant who had fallen asleep with his head rest- 
ing against a refuse barrel. A group of new recruits in uniforms without 
insignia marched silently past, escorted by their relatives carrying flags, 
bundles and banners with the names of the recruits. 

Tomi-chan, the little lame girl from next door, limped past whimper- 
ing. Sumiko hung her trousers up on a branch and looked out into the 
street. The boy in the straw hat was standing outside the big house throwing 
stones into the gutter. Sumiko. went out into the street and crept quietly | 
up behind him. The boy was throwing stones at a doll lying in ' the- gutter, 
imitating the whistling noise and crash of bombs. Tomi-chan stood beside 
him, her face covered with her hands, wailing: 

“My dolly... you'll break her... you'll break kerf 


When the boy had thrown his last stone and remained unarmed, Su- 
miko leapt at him and punched his head. He swung round and caught her 
by the sleeve, she ducked her head and tried to butt him, but he hit her 
in the stomach with his knee, lost his balance and fell, pulling her down 
with him on to wet stones of the gutter. 

At that moment Tomi-chan cried out: “Aeroplanes!” 

The boy paused in the act of pulling Sumiko’s hair and looked up. 
She caught his hand and tried to get up, but he whispered: “Don’t move, 
They’re P-5is.... No, B-29s.” 

Sumiko too glanced up. High up in the blue morning sky three black 
dots moved. For some reason there was no air raid alarm. The planes flew 
with a barely audible drone. 

The boy let go of Sumiko’s hair and said: “Maybe they’re ours. .. .” 

Sumiko shook her hair into place and looked up again. The planes had 
disappeared. Just then she saw a tiny parachute open up in the air and 
begin slowly to descend. 

“No, they’re not ours...” the boy sat up on his haunches and ducked 
his head. “Someone jumped... .” 

Sumiko reached for the doll lying at the boy’s feet. 

“That’s Tomi-chan’s. Don’t you dare tease her... .’ 
“What did you hit me for!” cried the boy, and swung at her. 

Suddenly there was a flash, followed by a dull explosion. A puff of 
white smoke appeared near the parachute, then a fiery tail. Sumiko flung 
herself at the bottom of the ditch and covered her face with her hands. That 
same instant a searing, blinding streak of white, green, and orange lightning 
flashed before her tightly-closed eyes. Then came a terrific roar. The earth 
leapt, spun round and a burning hurricane swept over the ground. There was 
another deafening roar. Everything shook and hot chunks of soft earth fell 
on Sumiko, and she lost consciousness. 
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When she came to, she found herself being carried by two men wearing 
canvas capes and black masks covering mouth and nose. They were walking 
over ground littered with blackened stones, tiles, scorched boards and black 
sacks. A thick black smoke crawled over the ground, the air was filled 
with black soot and rain came down in drops as black as India ink. 

“Mama!” cried Sumiko, but she did not hear the sound of her own 
voice. 


She felt a searing pain in her left shoulder. Her whole body ached 
violently. She cried out soundlessly and lost consciousness again. 

After a while she awoke. One of the black sacks which had been lying 
beside a twisted tram-line standard stirred, tried to rise and fell down. 
A man in black, blood-stained rags from which the buttons hung loose ran 
over to the men who were carrying Sumiko. He opened his mouth and seem- 
ed to be shouting, but she could not hear his voice. He looked at Sumiko, 
operied his mouth again, beat himself on the head and breast and fell on 
the ground. People, a great many people, all black and all in rags, were 
running over the heaps of. black ashes and all of them were waving their arms 
and opening their mouths. Sumiko shut her eyes. Her head swam. She 
dropped into oblivion. 
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She was dimly aware of being laid down on something hard and cool, 
of people—not in black this time—standing beside her. A woman in a tall 
white cap with a red cross on it and a white gauze mask over har nose and 
mouth went down on her knees and bent over her. Through the roaring in 
her ears she caught a faint whisper. For some time she could hear nothing, 
but gradually the noise in her ears began to subside. 


She heard a woman’s voice say: “No wounds, apart from some leg 
bruises and a burn on the left shoulder.” 

“The burn is rapidly discolouring,” said a man’s voice. “But why is 
the scar so big?” 

“Is she from the centre?” 

“I believe she was picked up near Sanjo bridge; these others were 
found in Kamiya quarter and near the Fukuya department store. ” 


A man in a white mask waved his hand in front of Sumiko’s face. 

“Her eyesight is unalfected.” 

“Hurry down to the river. There are many children down there, some 
of them may be still alive.” 

They poured something into her mouth, but she coughed it up because 
it hurt to swallow. They bathed her face with a wet towel and it came away 
quite black. From far away she heard screams and loud cries, the woman’s 
white cap and mask turned red, then purple and kept changing colour. 
Sumiko closed her eyes and fell asleep. 

All this happened early in the morning of August 6, 1945. 

That morning Sumiko, a little girl of ten who lived in the city on 
which a bomb of a new type was dropped, lost her mother, father and 
younger brother. 


THE TAG 
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Sumiko woke up, opened her eyes and turned her head. An ice bag lay 
on her forehead, tied on with a piece of string. She had been awakened by 
a jolt—someone’ s foot had brushed against her head. Two men wearing 
black masks and yellow canvas capes with a black-and-green design picked 
up the girl on the mat next to hers and carried her out. The girl’s face was 
covered with a scorched cloth. 


A nurse in a white cap and mask wiped the mat with a wet cloth, went 
to the little board on the wall over the mat and rubbed off the ‘writing 
in Japanese characters under No. 219. Then she folded her hands in front 
of her face and bent her head. 

Sumiko turned carefully and saw a similar board over her own mat. 
Hers was marked No. 177. It was very stuffy inside the tent. - air was 
filled with a yellowish, evil-smelling smoke. 


“So you’re awake?” An elderly woman in a white mask ined over 
her. She gently wiped the little girl’s face, straightened her robe and called 
over the nurse. The nurse took a thermometer out of her pocket, shook it 
and ‘put it into Sumiko’s mouth. A little girl with a bandaged head lying 
in the corner groaned and retched. The attendant went over to hier, lified 
her up and held her over a basin.. 

The nurse took the thermometer out of Sumiko’s oath aud wipedit. 


“You'll feel better now, dear,” she said. “Lie still. You’ve heen aslecp 
for more than a week... . Sometimes you woke up but you went back to 
sleep again at once. We fed you with rice water and made injections and 
gave you medicine to make you slecp.” 

“I’m going to die,” said Sumiko. “That’s why I only have a number.” 

“We didn’t know your name. That's why we only gave you a number. 
Now tell me your full name.” 

Sumiko complied. She told the nurse where she lived and looked straight 
into her eyes. The nurse turned away and said nothing for a while. Then 
she asked: 

“Has Sumi-chan any relatives? In some other town, or in the country 
perhaps?” 

Sumiko clenched her teeth hard and stared up at the ceiling of the tent. 
She felt as if she were choking. Her throat ached and her shoulders shook. 
is crying without tears. The nurse laid her hand on the little girl’s 
head. 

“I have an uncle,” whispered Sumiko presently. “IIe lives in the 
country.” 

“In what prefecture? What is the naine of the village?” 

Sumiko wrinkled her forehead in an effort to remember. Then she 
shook her head. 

“I used to know, but now I’ve forgotten.... Maina went there in 
springtime for beans. It’s Mama’s oldest brother.” After a pause she 
aaa “My father works in a machine shop. Hewasn’t home at the 

ime....” 

“Where is his workshop?” 

The nurse took a pencil and slip of paper from her pocket. 

“It’s in the Minami-takeya quarter. If you go from the bridge... ." 

Sumiko noticed that the nurse was not writing anything, and she lapsed 
into silence. The nurse put away the pencil and paper and laid her hand 
on the little girl’s forchead. 

“Someone will come for Sumi-chan very soon. They will be looking 
for her now through the address bureau. Other little girls have been found 
that way and taken home—hy relatives from other towns. Sumi-chan will 
also be found. Now lie still and get well. Only don’t lie on your left side,” 
a. bent down low and whispered: “And don’t cry or you'll wake up the 
others. ” 


: — turned over on her right side and covered her face with her 
ands. 
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The next day the doctor, an old man with a black bandage over an 
eye, eeaminee Sumiko and said something in some foreign language to his 
assistant. 

“So far everything is all right,” he said to the nurse. “You can remove 
the bandage.” 

“My shoulder hurts and it itches,” said Sumiko. “And my eyes too. | 
see a white light in front of me all the time....” 

__ “Never mind, you’ll soon be all right. You only have a burn. No other 
injuries. ” 

The young assistant doctor placed a small mirror close to Sumiko's 
shoulder. 
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“See? That’s all there is.” 

Sumiko saw a purplish red scar like a pickled plum on her 
shoulder. 

Two weeks later she was allowed to get up and walk about the tent. 
There were ten other little girls in the ward. They had brought another girl 
in the place of the one who had occupied the mat next to Sumiko’s, but 
after three days purple spots had appcared on her body and she had started 
to vomit, and one night men in canvas capes came and took her away. The 
nurse had wiped the name Kawano Teko off the board and folded her hands 
in front of her face. A new patient, hardly more than a baby, had been 
brought almost at once. She too had died a few days later, and a man 
in a canvas cape carried har out. The nurse wiped one name—Mieko—off 
the board. The little girl had been too small to know her surname. 

The patients were very quiet. They conversed in undertones as if afraid 
that someone outside might overhear them. Outside the tent was the big 
world where something terrible and incomprehensible had happened. Now 
and again people in white smocks and white masks came to them from that 
outer world. And sometimes the doctors called in stretcher-bearers, also 
in white, who took the girls away somewhere and brought them back again. 
But the girls who were carried away by the men in the canvas capes never 
came back. 

The wind at times carried a suffocating, evil-smelling smoke into the 
tent. The girl with the bandaged eyes who lay next to Sumiko told her it 


was the sinoke of funeral pyres. They must be burning the dead somewhere 
near by. 
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Relatives from Shizuoka and Wakayama came for two of the girls in 
Sumiko’s tent. They had searched for a long time, inquiring at all the hos- 
pitals and refugee camps. They had been to Ugina and Saije and in the 
surrounding villages, and had quite despaired of ever finding the girls when 
someone had suggested trying the tents on Hiji Hill not far from 
the park. 

Sumiko cried when the girls went away with their relatives, and the 
attendant tried to comfort her. 

“Someone is bound to come for Sumi-chan soon,” she said. “Her 
auntie will come for sure.” 

“T have no aunt. I have an uncle.” 

“Than your uncle must be looking for you. And he’ll come soon.” 

That night a mist appeared again before Sumiko’s eyes, and her head 
began to ache violently. The tent was full of smoke, but this time it did 
not smell badly and Sumiko guessed that pine branches were being burned 
somawhzre near by to drive away the mosquitoes. Later on the wind turned 
and the smoke disappeared, but Sumiko could not fall asleep; her bum 
itched unbearably and her arm was sore from the frequent blood tests. 
Somewhere far away dogs howled. 

The nurse and the attendant were sitting on a piece of straw matting 
beside a barre] which served for a table, conversing in undertones. They 
had taken off their inasks and were fanning themselves. Sumiko lay with 
her eyes closed, pretending to be asleep. 

“The first Americans arrived by plane yesterday,” whispered the nurse. 
“Only doctors and newspaper correspondents so far. The doctors have come 


to study the effects of the bomb. I saw them today at Hijibashi. They had 
things looking like big thermometers stuck into the ground. Checking on 
radiation most likely. ...” 

“Kitano-san told his assistant the Americans had ordered him to sub- 
mit all the data to them,” said the attendant. “They are going to cxamine 
the patients.” 


“I heard,” said the nurse, “that one American woman correspondent 
bought a piece of asphalt with a small pair of metal heel plates embedded 
in it. When the bomb exploded the asphalt melted, and the person who 
had been standing on it disintegrated. All that was left of him were the 
heel plates. They were very small ones, so it must have been a schoolboy. 
She will take that fragment of asphalt back home as a souvenir. Hang it 
up in her parlour, I suppose.” 

They both fell silent for a while listening to the howling of the dogs. 

“A dog got into the next tent last night again and nearly carried off 
one of the children,” said the attendant. “The beasts are savage with 
hunger. ” 

“Kitano-san said that 306 had severe leucaemia,” said the atten- 
dant. “But yesterday when he saw the latest blood analysis he said he 
couldn’t understand it at all....” 


The nurse nodded. 

“Tl doubt whether we’ll be able to save her. We ouglit to have made 
a blood transfusion at once.” 

One of the girls groaned. 

“About 177,” an attendant said, after a pause. “Kitano-san was sure 
it would soon begin with her. None of the cases with burns who were picked 
up in the centre of the city have survived. Kitano-san says that the gammia- 
TAY Scars” 


The attendant turned round and noticed that Sumiko was lying with 
her eyes wide open pinching her neck. The attendant signed to the nurse 
and put her finger to her lips. They stopped talking. 

“Am I going to die soon?” Sumiko asked. 

The attendant went over to her and began to fan her. 

“No, you are going to get well. We weren’t talking about you. Now 
go to sleep.” 

“Yes, you were. | am Number 177.... Nurse. What’s gamma-rays?” 

“Go to sleep, go to sleep. It doesn’t concern you.” 

Sumiko closed her eyes and pretended to go to sleep again, but the 
nurse and the attendant did not talk any more. Now and again they 
wrote something on a slip of paper and showed it to each other. 

The girl with the bandaged eyes began to weep quietly, and after a 
while she grew delirious: she raved about white kerchiefs and white birds. 
When she quietened down the nurse whispered: 

“I wonder what makes them all rave about something white when they 
are delirious?” 

pe 've noticed it too,” said the attendant. “It’s always something 
white, ” 

Sumiko lifted her head. 

“Me too?” 

The nurse smiled: “No, Sumi-chan was punching someone all the time 
and shouting about some doll... .” 
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Since early morning the nurse and the attendant had been tidying up 
the tent; they mended the hole in the ceiling and laid fresh grass between 
the mats. The nurse even powdered her face and put on a {fresh cap. 

Dr. Kitano did not make the rounds this morning. The young assistant 
caine instead. With him were a tall, fat-faced foreigner in uniform, and 
a Japanese also in foreign army uniform. Both wore gauze masks and gloves, 
but no smocks. 

The attendant took the teapot and flower vase off the barrel and stood 
it beside the girl whose right cheek was one crimson burn. The pudgy-faced 
foreigner sat down on the barrel and passed his gloved hand over her face, 
turned her head and tweaked her hair. Then he said something in a loud 
voice to the uniformed Japanese who translated: 

“This case requires close observation. Keep a detailed record of develop- 
merits. Let me know as soon as the agony begins.” _ 

The assistant doctor asked the interpreter a question in a low voice, 
os the interpreter transmitted it to the foreigner and translated his 
reply. 

“There is no need to administer anything. It will be of no use in any 
case. Watch the assimilation of carbohydrates. We are much interested in 
certain aspects of the worst cases. Keep blood-pressure charts. ” 

The nurse brought the barrel over to Sumiko and slipped her robe off 
her shoulder. The foreigner sat down and examined the chart given him 
by the interpreter. 


“In the immediate vicinity of zero-ground, the epicentre of the explo- 
sion?” the interpreter asked the assistant doctor. 

The latter replied in a low voice. The foreigner listened to what the 
interpreter said, nodded and looked at Sumiko. Then he leaned over and 
pressed down heavily on the burn on her shoulder. She cried out. While 
the interpreter held her head with both hands, the foreigner tweaked her 
hair, stuck his finger in her mouth and ran it over her gums, and 
examined her eyes. His rubber glove gave off a smell that made her eyes 
smart. The interpreter transmitted the foreigner’s instructions to the 
assistant. 

“This case needs special observation. She was near zero-ground and 
there is good reason to believe that she received a lethal doze of radiation. 
Find out to what extent the protein coefficient has been disturbed. Her 
case can help us follow up the process of disturbances in blood coagulation. 
Very interesting.” 

The foreigner raised his mask, stuck a cigarette in his mouth and lit it. 
The interpreter did likewise. The assistant doctor asked the interpreter 
something about blood transfusion. The foreigner finished his cigarette, 
pulled down his mask and threw the butt into a corner of the tent. 

“There is no need to do anything,” he replied through the interpreter. 
“Let nature take ils course. Whatever you do now is only done to salve 
your conscience, You said you tried giving the patients a brew made of 
nanten leaves, but without success. Now, that sort of thing only distorts 
the picture of the disease.” 

“Some cases develop painful sores, keloid tumours, where the burns 
heal,” said the assistant. “The patients suffer a great deal. We tried sul- 
phamide powder and the sores healed quickly... .” 
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The foreigner would not let the interpreter finish. He shook his head 
violently and began to speak rapidly. 

“That was a grave mistake,” the interpreter translated. “Instead of 
following up the development of the keloid tumour you are destroying 
priceless research material. Do nothing, only observe and make notes. 
And submit all your findings to us.” 

The assistant doctor asked the nurse and the attendant to step outside, 
atid conducted a whispered conversation with the interpreter. They spoke 
for a long time. The assistant seemed greatly agitated; he gesticulated, 
beat his chest with his fist and his face twitched nervously. 

The foreigner lit another cigarette and replied through the interpreter: 

“You argue less like a doctor than a sentimental old woman. It is a 
doctor’s business to serve science—that is the ethics of the medical profes- 
sion. We must make maximum use of the opportunity history has afforded 
us to advance science in the interests of humanity. It is necessary to col- 
lect as much data as possible on the effect of radiation on the vital func- 
tions of the body and primarily on the blood. We must not forget that we are 
working in the interests of science and humanity as a whole. That is the 
vital issue at the moment; everything else is subordinated to that.” 

The foreigner screwed up his eyes and slapped the assistant on the 
shoulder. The assistant bowed. After examining the rest of the patients, the 
foreigner went away, together with the interpreter and the assistant. When 
they had gone, the nurse and the attendant opened the flaps of the tent at 
the entrance and waved their fans to blow out the tobacco smuke. 

Before long stretcher-bearers came and took away three girls, including 
the girl with the burn on her cheek. The nurse went to see them off so that 
they would not cry. The girls did not return. A few days later the nurse 
wiped their names off the boards. 

The assistant doctor continued to come every day. There were several 
more blood tests; they drew the blood from Sumiko’s finger and from her 
arm. Three more girls were taken away from the tent. Two came back the 
same evening, but the third did not come back and her name disappeared 
from the board. Sumilko learned that they had all been taken to the Ameri- 
can doctors’ tent. 

At last Sumiko’s turn came. They put her on a stretcher, stuck her 
number plate under her head, and carried her across a wide meadow to a 
group of tents set up among some large rocks and fallen trees. The streteher- 
bearers laid her down at the entrance to a yellow tent outside of which stood 
American sentries in helmets and leggings. Two Americans in masks and 
white smocks appeared and carried Sumiko into the tent. 

She saw several Americans in masks,.one or two in white coats. Among 
them was the tall pudgy-faced foreigner who had visited Sumiko’s tent. 
They stripped her naked and laid her on a black leather chair with an ad- 
justable back. Beside the chair stood a large box on wheels and a clock 
with coloured hands. Something clicked over her head and a large glass 
ball of dazzling white light flashed on. Sumiko cried out and jumped to 
her feet, but they held her down. She screamed louder still and struggled, 
but they strapped down her arms and legs and she could not move. 

An American in a white cap and dark eye-glasses leaned over her. 
A pair of glasses with blue lenses were placed over her eyes and the light in 

the globe turned green. They examined her endlessly, each one in turn 
fingering the scar on her shoulder; they put a black tube against her 
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stomach and the tube buzzed. Then they unstrapped her and stood her in 
front of another box which looked like a great magic lantern, and turned 
off the light. After that an American with a shining metal plate on his 
forchead examined her eyes. 

When the examination was over, all the Americans raised their masks, 
lit cigarettes and chattered among themselves. The tall pudgy-laced one re- 
peated the word “kcloid” several times. Sumiko slipped on her kimono, but 
an American in a trench cap and shorts came over and pulled it off and 
photographed her. When the bright light on the camera flashed, Sumiko 
again cried out and covered her face with her hands. The American moved 
his camera right up to her shoulder and the lamp flashed once more. 

They led her over to a desk and an American in army uniform made 
her press her fingers on an inked pad and then on a sheet of paper. The prints 
of all ten fingers remained on the paper. Then an American hospital nurse, 
smoking a cigarette, tied a brass tag to Sumiko’s arm stamped “SS-K 
2279.” After that she was taken back to the tent. 

Sumiko did not go to the American tent any more. The nurse told her 


the Anterican doctors had gone away to other places to select bomb victims 
for study. ... 


One night a young American soldier came into the tent. He had a 
woman ’s bright silk scarf wound around his neck and he swayed on his 
feet. He leered at a nurse and beckoned to her with his finger. 

The nurse waved him away. 

“Please go away, you're frightening the children,” she said sternly. 

The American complied and as he staggered olf, they could hear him 
singing loudly: 

“Chong-king, chong-king, 
Ching-chong, kina-kina, 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
Boom!” 


The little girls sat up and listened. The drunken voice gradually re- 
ceded. Presently the sound of aeroplanescame faintly from the distance, 
grew into a loud roar and faded away again. One after another the planes 
came over all night long until dawn. 
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She was sitting on her mat cutting birds out of newspaper when she 
heard whispering behind her back. 

“Is that her?” someone asked hoarsely. 

She turned round and saw a skinny little man with a wrinkled sun- 
burned face, wearing a soiled serge suit and straw sandals. He had a bundle 
over his arms and another tied to his neck. , 

“Sumiko?” Ie cried with a sob and dropped down on his heels. “So 
you're alive?” 

“Uncle!” cried Sumiko and jumped up, then remembering herself, she 
sat down again, crossed her legs under her and bowed respectfully, laying 
her hands before her on the mat. 

“I’ve searched for you everywhere.... No one could tell me where 
to find you. I thought I'd never find you. So here you are, alive, ,..” 

He bowed to the nurse and the attendant. 
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“Tam very grateful to you for all you have done for my nicce.” 

“We knew you would come,” said the attendant, bowing in her turn 
and smiling. “Sumi-chan had forgotten your address and that is why we 
could not Iet you know.” 

“At first I thought it was useless to look for her, but then I decided 
there was no harm in trying. J am all alone now too. My wile died long 
ago, my son was killed in Burma and my daughter was burned to death in 
Osaka in an air raid. That’s why I decided to coine. ...” Tle stroked Su- 
miko’s head gently. “So you recognize me? I came to see you before the 
war, remember? Your mother used to say you were a mischicvous little 
thing.... Worse than a boy. Your mother... .” 

He choked and blew his nose. Then he took a pipe and tabacco pouch 
from his belt, but put it back again at once. 

Sumiko pulled down the neck of her robe and showed her uncle her 
shoulder. 


“See, that’s all...” 

Ller uncle looked at the burn and shook his head. The nurse came over 
and whispered soinething in his ear. They went over to a corner of the tent 
aud held a whispered conversation. The nurse went out. 

A little girl next to Sumiko wilh a long scar on her forelicad asked: 
“Ts Sumi-chan going home?” 

Sumiko did not reply. She finished cutting out her paper bird and 
landed it to the little girl, who thanked her. 

“No one will ever come for me,” she said. 

“Yes, they will, they’re looking for you already,” said Sumiko, nod- 
ding her head in imitation of the nurse. 

The nurse came back with the assistant doctor. This time he was 
without his white coat and mask. 

“Can you take her at once?” he asked Sumiko’s uncle. 

The uncle bowed and murmured: “If I may.... That is what I 
came for... .” 

“You may. In a few days all the patients here will be turned over to 
the American doctors and then you will not be able to take her.” 

The uncle said something to the assistant in a low voice. 

“We believe that she is progressing very well,” the assistant replied. 
“Of course it is difficult to say what might happen later on, but J advise 
you to take her. Is there a hospital where you live?” 

“There is one in the town not far from our village.” 

“From time to time the burn will give her pain. If the pain becoines 
severe and if her temperature rises, you must consult a doctor immediately. 
Japanese doctors, not foreigners. But avoid mission hospitals.” 

The assistant smiled and nodded to Sumiko. She bowed to him, laying 
her hands on the mat. 

“You will be given some clothes,” said the assistant and went out with 
the nurse, who returned in a little while with a kimono, trousers and socks 
all smelling of carbolic. 

“I can’t find any suitable footwear,” said the nurse. “We have eanien 
sandals but they are too small. This is a boy’s kimono, but I think it 
will do.” 

“It is just the thing,” said the uncle and laughed and rubbed his hands. 
“She always was a tomboy, my little niece.’ 

When Sumiko had dressed, her uncle untied the bundle he carried 
around his neck and took out a small clay vase, wiped it and stood it on. 
the barrel. Then he sat down on the straw and said gravely to Sumiko: 
“Sit down properly. I gathered these ashes in that street... Jet us pray.’ 

He pressed the tips of his fingers together and bowed his head. Sumiko 
did the same. The nurse and the attendant also bent their heads. 

Iler uncle wrapped the vase in a piece of cloth and tied it to his belt. 
Sumiko gave all her paper birds to the other girls and said good-bye to the 
nurse and the attendant. 

“Yor will all be taken home soon,” said the uncle with a bow that in- 
cluded everyone. 

As they were going down Hiji Hill which overlooked a vast brownish- 
grey desert of ruins, Sumiko pulled her uncle by the sleeve. 

“Shall we go there? To the river side?” 

“No, there is nothing there,” 

“And what about Minami-takeya quarter where the workshop was? 
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Her uncle shook his head again, this time in silence. Suimiko untied 
the brass tag [rom her wrist and flung it away from lier. It fell on a piece 
of broken tile with a loud clink. 

“What is this?” asked her uncle, picking up the tag and examining it. 

“They put it on my arm over there in hospital... .” 

“Why didn’t you return it to the doctor?” 

“It wasn’t the doctor who tied it on, it was those others... the 
Amis.” 

Her uncle wiped the tag on his slceve. . 

“There’s something written on it. Perhaps it is their talisman?” He 
took a slip of paper out of his pocket and wrapped the tag in it. “It 
shouldn’t be thrown away. They may have a reco.d of it somewhere. We 
must keep it—it may come in handy some time.” 
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Two days later they boarded a train for Osaka, where they were to 
change for a train going to the north-castern scacoast. Before pushing 
their way into the crowded carriage, Sumiko’s uncle bought a small square 
bottle of some brownish liquid from an American soldier and drank it 
straight down. Sumiko pulled him gently by the sleeve, but he waved her 
away. 

Don't worry, your uncle is tough, He won't get drunk on foreign 
-swill.” 

The compariment was packed. [ler uncle asked a young woman ina 
black hood sitling on a sack between the benches to make room for Suuike 
beside her on the floor. Sumiko’s uncle noticed the ueck of a clay vase pro- 
truding from a small bundle the woman held and he asked: “Did it happen 
on that day? Here?” : 

“No,” replied the woman sof{ly. “In Nagasaki.” 

“Your parents?” 

“No, my two children.” She hid the neck of the vase from: sight. 

Sumiko’s uncle heaved a deep sigh of compassion and pointed to his 
niece. 

“She was right in it. She was in the centre of the city when it exploded,” 

An elderly woman in a kimono with att embroidered crest hastily 
raised her handkerchief to her nostrils and asked anxiously: “Wag she 
hurt?” 

The uncle pointed to Sumiko’s shoulder. 

. “She had a burn here.... Now there is only a sear. A thick scar... . 
‘It looks like a pickled plum and has ihe same colour.” 

“Atom bomb burns are called keloids,” said a young man in a sqtiare 
Students’ cap who was sitting by the window. 

A man in a military cap and hospital robe turned to Sumiko and gave 
her a searching look. 

“Where were you when it happened?” 

“At Sanjo bridge, not far from the spot where the bomb exploded,” her 
uncle hastened to reply, raising his voice so that everyone could hear. “She 
was in the Mikawa quarter near the railway station. As soon as she saw the 
enemy plane drop something by parachute she ran down the street and 
jumped into a pit. She lay at the bottom of the pit praying.” 

Sumiko pulled her uncle by the sleeve. 
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“And the bomb exploded right over her,” the uncle went on. “Houses 
and bridges and people went flying all round her... but she lay still, pro- 
tected by the rool of a temple that had been blown all the way from the 
other end of town. All the others who happened to be in the Mikawa 
quarter at the time...” he made a hopeless gesture. “But this little gir} 
didn’t lose lier head, she wasn’t frightened at all.” 

“Wasn't frightened when the Picadon exploded?” The man in the 
hospital robe smiled. “Perhaps she had no time to be frightened?” 

“I was terribly frightened,” said Sumiko, frowning at her uncle. “Any- 
one would be.” 

“Anyhow it’s a miracle she survived,” remarked a woman with a baby, 
sitting on one of the benches. “She must have worn a talisman....” 

; Her uncle was about to say something, but Sumiko pulled his 
sleeve. 

“They say the planes came over from the direction of Korea. Is that 
true?” asked the woman in the kimono with the crest. 

“No, they came from the north-east,” said the student. “Three B-29s. 
They flew at an altitude of cight thousand metres. The plane that dropped 
the bomb was called Enola Gay.” 

“What does that mean? Is it the name of one of their towns?” asked 
an elderly woman. 

“It is the Christian name and maiden name of the mother of the man 
who commanded the plane that dropped the Picadon,” replied the student. 
“He decided to immortalize his mother.” 

“A respectful son,” someone remarked from behind. 

Everyone began talking about the Picadon, telling each other some of 
the numerous incredible stories that were being circulated about the bomb. 
It was said that the shadows of people who disintegrated at the moment 
of the explosion had remained imprinted on the walls of stone houses near 
Tokiwa bridge; that paper money reported to have been blown from the 
branch of the Osaka Bank in the centre of Hiroshima had rained down 
from the sky on a village near the Yamanote river; that two bullocks had 
fallen on to the roof of a school in Yaga district; that the ghosts of headless 
children in scorched rags walked by night in the Takashu district. 

Sumiko, listening open-mouthed to these tales, pulled her uncle’s 
sleeve. Iie turned a flushed face to her. 

“What's the matter? I’m not saying anything... .’ 

“Why do they call it Picadon?” 

“Pica means a great blinding flash and then,” he threw up his hands, 
“Don! That was the explosion. Picadon!” 

“They say the American doctors are making a serious study of the 
bomb victims,” said a man in army uniform with a bandaged head. “They 
ae aaa interested in the effects on the blood. How is the little girl’s 
blood?” 

“The doctor said nothing about that,” replied Sumiko’s uncle. “She 
has only that burn and sometimes her eyes hurt her... .” 

“That’s from the rays,” observed the student. “It’s the result of 
radiation,” 

He went on to explain something in a low voice to the man’ in the 
hospital robe. Everyone quieted down to listen. 

“Yes, they survived,” the student was saying. “But radiation is a ter- 
rible thing. Professor Asano and Professor Watanabe believe that those 
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who suifered burns are liable to develop pernicious anaemia at any time... 
even ten years from now.” 

“Then they are all doomed,” began the man in the hospital robe, but 
noticing that Sumiko was listening, he turned to the window and burst 
out laughing. “Now, look at those monks carrying those big sacks! They’ve 
been collecting alms most likely. What a sight thal one looks in a_ pair of 
womlan’s trousers.” 


The elderly woman stared al Sumiko, shook lier head and sighed. 
Then she took a few dried peaches out of her bag and handed them to the 
little girl. 

“So you were treated by American doctors?” the woman in the black 
hood asked softly. 


Sumiko shook her head violently. 

“No, the Americans only pricked my arms and took pictures of me, 
and made blood tests... but they didn’t give me any medicine. And they 
told the Japanese doctors not lo give me any either.” 

Her uncle pulled her sleeve and she fell silent. 

“They say you gel a sudden haemorrhage from the nose or dark spots 
all over your body,” said a man in a bowler hat and a cloak. “And then 
the fever sets in.” 

“Don’t you think it’s time to change the subject?” said the military 
man in a loud voice. He turned to the student and began talking abort 
a professor who had treated his cyes. 

It was very stuffy in the compartment during the night. Sumiko slept 
fitfully, kept awake by the itching in her shoulder. Early in the morning 
as was awakened by her uncle. lle was exainining her with au anxious 
ace. 

“Turn to the light,” he said. She complied and he serutinized hier 
neck. 

“Two red spots... they weren’t Lhere yesterday. Do they hurt?” 

Sumiko touched her neck. 

“No, but they itch.... Must be mosquito bites.” 

The woman in the hood also exainined Sumiko’s neck and nodded. 

“{t was bitien too during the night. Fleas most likely.” 

“Oh fleas, that’s all right.” Her uncle moistened his finger with his 
saliva, ran it over the sooly window pane and dabbed it on the spots. 
“We'll mark them... so as not to confuse them with any otlier spots that 
might appear later on....” 

“But don’t touch my face,” Sumiko wailed. “It wouldn’t be nice.” 

Everyone laughed. 

The train entered a tunnel and slowed down to a crawl. When it 
emerged on the other side it stopped. An acroplane dived out from behind 
a hill and began to circle over a pagoda that was visible among thie pine 
trees on the hillside. Near the tail of the plane there was a dark circle with 
a white star and white strips on either side. Sumiko screamed and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“Don’t touch your neck, you’ll rub off the marks,” shouted her uncle 
and slapped her on the back. “Don’t be afraid, they won’t drop any more 
bombs. The war is over.” 

“Yes, the war is over... no more bombs,” said the man in the hos- 
pital robe, “Enough. No more Picadons either. No more!” 
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SEVEN AND A HALF YEARS LATER 
I 


They walked along a mountain path which wound among boulders and 
bushes of wild azaleas and clover now bare of flowers. Sumiko walked 
ahead, jumping nimbly from stone to stone. Now and again she glanced 
back and waved her hand impatiently. 

“Yae-chan crawls like a snail.” 


The road had grown steadily narrower and now it was a mere foot- 
path running along the edge of a precipice. Looking down they could see 
only the tips of cypresses and Japanese cedars through the thick mist that 
enveloped the valley. 

The ground was damp and the snow still clung to the crevices. Sumiko 
had chosen the shortest road from the New Village to the Old, across Chest- 
nut Hill, a path used only by charcoal-burners and wood-cutters who were 
not afraid of steep rocky slopes, crevices and gorges. 

As the two girls passed under a jagged rock overgrown with reddish 
inoss, Yacko whispered: 

“There’s a cave on the other side of this rock. They say if you go to the 
entrance and shout: ‘Greetings, Hanzaemon-san!’ an old badger will 
answer: ‘Greetings,’ and address you by name. And he never makes a 
mistake. And then you hear the sound of singing and the music of sami- 
ae me flutes, played by the young badgers whom Hanzaemon holds in 
thrall.” 

“l{anzaemon-san only knows folk who were born in these parts,” said 


Sumniko. “I'm sure he won’t know anyone like me who comes from far 
away,” 
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“And in that glade over there,” Yacko went on, pointing to a dilapi- 
dated little cabin made of brushwood standing under a spreading oak, 
“a film actor from Tokyo killed himself with a sholgun.... That was dur- 
ing the war. They say he still walks there and weeps.” 

“It must be ecrie here al night,” said Sumiko with a shudder. “PE would 
die of fright if I had to come this way in the dark.” 

“There’s an incantation against werewolves atid ghosts,” said Yacko. 
“See.” She bunched the fingers of her left hand and covered them with her 
right palm. “My grandfather told me that the samurai used to protect them- 
selves from all sorts of harm by making this sign and saying: ‘Marishiten 
monjubosatsu.’” 

“And did it help?” 

“They say it did.” 

By now they had reached the bridge. It was sort of cat’s-walk con- 
sisting of two pairs of ropes, one ahove the other. Planks were laid on 
the lower pair, while the upper ones served as handrails. Yaeko took off 
her sandals and thrust them into her kimono, then she licked a finger and 
moistened her eyebrows and, seizing hold of the ropes, sel out gingerly 
over the bridge which swayed at every step. When she reached the other 
side, she hailed her friend. 

“Don’t look down!” she warned, “or else...” and she waved a fin. 


ger in front of her eyes, 
Sumiko crossed the bridge and dropped down on to the moss with a 


roan. 
: “Oh, how awful! If I hadn’t kept repeating the incantation all the 
time, I’d have fallen down for sure.” 

Yaeko laughed. 

“See, it helps. It drives away hares.” 

She went over to the edge of the precipice. 

“Look,” she said, pointing to the view spread ont before them. “You 
can see everything from here. That’s a fishing village over there. And 
there’s the river winding like a snake through the valley and out to sea. To 
the right is the artillery range. Sce what a clear view you have of it from 
here! Those little round houses which look like tops upside down are the bar- 
racks. See, there’s the American flag flying from the mast, and farther 
on you can see the landing strips and the aeroplanes, ” 

Sumiko screwed up her eyes. 

“I can’t see very well. My eyes are troubling me again like last year. 
This time, it must be....” 

Yaeko quickly interrupted her: “Don’t talk nonsense, it’s not that 
at all. It's because you insist on sewing by lamplight.” 

Sumiko went over to the mountainside and looked down. 

“Look, there’s a plum tree growing right out of the rock! It will soon 
be flowering.” 

The sun was sinking to rest behind Monastery Hill. The patches of 
snow on the peaks of the distant mountains turned orange and dark blue 
in the folds. The wind from the valley down below carried the throb of a 
festive drum. 

“It will be dark soon. We’ve got to hurry,” said Yaeko. “They have 
probably begun already.” 

_ The path wound steeply down the mountainside. Here and there it 
was so slippery that they had to hold on to the branches of trees and 
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juniper bushes to keep from falling. Before long they had reached the 
highway. 

At a bend in the road they came upon a man wearing a knitted cap 
and a cloak. With him were two girls of about ten carrying bundles. When 
he came up to Sumiko the man stopped and grected her with a pleasant 
smile which showed his gold teeth. 

The little girls with him also stopped, but he motioned to them to go 
on. He looked Suiniko over with an appraising cye and a fixed smile. 

Sumiko wanted to go after Yaeko but the man stopped her with a ges- 
ture and his smile broadened. 

“You came here soon after the war, I believe?” he said. “Dear me, 
how you have grown! Now, how would you like to go and live in town? 
You will wear European clothes and you will have money to put away every 
month. You can live very comfortably. See, these advertisements I have 
here... .” 

He pulled a newspaper out of his pocket and unfolded it, but Sumiko 
sprang aside and ran after her friend. 

“Don’t turn round!” hissed Yaeko, seizing her friend by the arm. 

“He knows all about me.” 

“That Santa, the Badger, knows everything. He goes about the vil- 
lages picking up girls to sell. And they all become panpan-girls who go 
about with the Amis. Don’t turn round whatever you do!” 

It was gelting quite dark. Through the cypress grove, where the 
shrine of Inari stood, they could see lights flickering and heard the beat- 
ing of a hand drum. They quickened their steps. 

A road sign with the word “SLOW” in gleaming yellow letters 
appeared ahead where the road was hemmed in between huge boulders 
on either side. 

A. coloured poster sticking to a large flat stone near by caught their 
eye: children playing and three acroplanes in the sky overhead, one of them 
bearing the word “ENOLA.” In a corner was an inscription in Japanese: 
“Fight the war danger! Peace at home. Amis begone!” 

“Enola,” read Yaeko. “That’s the plane that dropped the Picadon.” 

“Katsu Gengo,” Sumiko read the signature in the corner of the 
drawing. “That must be a famous artist... but the children aren’t very 
good. They look more like tadpoles. I could do better myself.” 

“Come. We must hurry,” said Yaeko. 
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A. crowd of children and women with babies on their backs was gath- 
ered outside the school, which was decorated with paper lanterns and sprigs 
of holly. A group of young men with their kimonos slipped off their shoul- 
ders and the skirts tucked under their belts stood around lorries, talking in 
loud voices, laughing and slapping their tattooed arms. They filed up to 
a vat of rice beer standing by the wrestling ring and drank in turn from a 
wooden ladle. 

Yiaeko nudged Sumiko. “That funny chap is here too.” 

Over by the swings in one corner of the field stood a round-shouldered 
young man wearing a cap with a long peak and a coat thrown over his 
shoulders. A pair of dark spectacles covered his eyes. 
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“He’s a queer one!” Yaeko giggled. “Came here after New Year and 
has been here nearly a month but he hasn’t spoken a word to anyone. | 
thought he was blind at first.” 

“The other day he came over to our gate and stood for a long time 
smoking,” said Sumiko. “Uncle asked me why this Takami-san hangs 
around our house so often.” 

Yasko laughed. “Sumi-chan’s uncle darey’t drive him away. Le’s a 
cousin of landlord Sakuma’s wile. Ile must have heard that Sumi-chan was 
also hurt by the Picadon and he wants to get acquainted.” 

“Uncle said that Takami-san lay in hospital in Nagasaki for a long 
time after the Picadon.” 

“He isn’t quite right in his head,” said Yaekowith a stern look at her 
friend. “You mustn’t talk to him.” 

From the open windows of the school came the voice of soincone 
chanting: “Devils begone! Good luck to the home!” 

On the steps of the school building appeared a stout wrestler with 
his hair done up in a knot on the top. Ele carried a wooden tray with a cas- 
ket on which was inscribed the character which stands for “luck.” Behind 
him came a group of little boys and girls with heavily powdered faces, 
pencilled eyebrows and black spots painted on their foreheads. The word 
“luck” was inscribed on their coloured paper caps and the little caskets 
attached to their necks. 

The young men gathered around the lorries quieted down and amid 
complete silence the stout wrestler pronounced the words: “Devils begone! 
Good luck to the home!” And with an awkward gesture he threw a hand- 
ful of roasted peas into the crowd. There was a rush to pick up the “grains 
of luck.” The wrestler waddled over to a wailing car and drove off fn the 
direction of the pine grove where the shrine stood. The young men elimb- 
ed into the lorries and followed him. As they drove off one of them shouted 
to the crowd: “Come to Inari Shrine. There will be a moving picture show, 
an American picture, with tightrope walking and other cutertaimment 
afterwards!” 

The children and the women moved off alter the lorries. Takami also 
wandered off in the same direction. 

“I’m not going,” Yacko said. She sat down on the school steps and 
rubbed her feet. “I’ve changed my inind.” 

“Is Kan-chan coming here?” asked Sumiko, but her friend did not 
reply. 
The street in front of the school was empty now. Otoyo, the skinny old 
school janitress, came out carrying a long pole with which she proceeded to 
remove the paper lanterns. 

“Why didn’t you two go along?” she asked the girls. “You ought to 
go and enjoy yourselves today.” 

Otoyo’s breath smelt of rice beer. 

“We’re too tired,” said Sumiko with a sigh. “Besides, we're too old 
for that sort of thing.” 

“Today is a holiday, you ought to enjoy yoursclves,” repeated Otoyo, 
“How many roasted peas did you eat today?” 

Sumiko smiled and wrinkled her nose. “How many did Aunt Otoyo 
eat? Thirty?” , 

“I ate thirty when I was thirty years old,” said Otoyo. She swayed on 
her feet and put out a hand to steady herself. “But today I must cat more....” 
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“And so instead of eating peas auntie had a little drink, eh?” 

“Yes, I did have a drop,” Otoyo wiped her mouth with her sleeve. 
‘Landlord Sakuma invited me over to the estate and I told all their 
fortunes. And they gave ime a drink because I predicted good fortune for 
them all. But they don’t make good rice beer nowadays. Before the 
war it tasted much better, now all the good rice gets shipped out 
soinewlere. ” 

“What did you tell their fortunes with?” 

“Peas. And if I wasn’t drunk I’d tell yours too. But some other 
time... .” 


Sumiko felt inside her belt and pulled out a few peas and handed them 
to Otoyo. 

“How many have you eaten today?” Otoyo asked her. 

“T ought to eat seventeen...” Sumiko said pensively. “But I didn’t 
eat any. I’m going to die soon anyway.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” Yaeko admonished her sharply. 

Otoyo gathered up her lanterns and went away. 

“Let’s go home,” said Yaeko in a flat voice. 

“Perhaps Kan-chan went over there?” Sumiko said, pointing to the 
pine grove. “Has it started already?” 

Yaeko shook her head. “No, he must be busy if he didn’t come. Let’s 
go home, but we’ll take a different road this time.” 
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They had passed the knoll on which rose the white brick facade of the 
Yugeh mansion, when they saw a light flickering over by the bridge near 
the bamboo thicket. Yacko seized Sumiko’s arm. 

“Americans. Let’s turn back.” 

“No,” said Sumiko, tossing her head. “We’ll slip past them quickly.” 
: “They'll grab hold of us and drag us into the thicket.... Let’s go 

ack.” 

Two lights flickered by the bridge. 

“No, that’s not Americans,” said Sumiko. “They would stand in the 
dark. Come on.” 

They picked up a handful of pebbles and hid them in their sleeves. 

“We can always run away if they start anything. Come on.” 

Yaeko took off her sandals. Sumiko did likewise. When they reached 
the bridge they stopped. The light moved towards them. They heard the 
snapping of twigs. 

“Let’s run!” whispered Sumiko. 

She was about to hurl a stone in the direction of the light when Yaeko 
stopped hier, 

“Wait. It’s a paper lantern. Can’t be Americans. They use electric 
torches.” 

A man came up to them and raised his lantern over his head. Another 
man, tall and slightly lame, approached. 

“Yae! Going home?” he asked. 

Yacko did not answer. She threw her sandals on to the ground, 
slipped them on her feet and, turning her face away, said coldly: “I 
thought Kanji-san was going to that place?” 
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Kanji went over to her and whispered something in her car and they 
moved away. At first Yaeko talked with her back to Kanji, bul presently 
she turned round to face him. The young man with the lanterm remained 
standing next to Sumiko. His thick eyebrows were raised in surprise. 
He lowered his lantern so that the light fell on her face. She shot an indig- 
nant glance at him and their eyes inel. He turned away and Sumiko, with 
a toss of her head, walked over to the bridge. A man ina cap and with a 
knapsack on his back was tinkering with a bicycle that was propped up 
against the bridge railings, while another youny cyclist wearing a student's 
cap held lighted matches for him. Two other young men were standing 
beside their bicycles, smoking. They all followed Sumiko silently with 
their eyes as she passed. 

Sumiko turned round at the sound of hurried footsteps behind her. 
Yaeko ran up panting and said gaily: “Kan-chan had something urgent to 
do and that is why he didn’t come.” 

“Who were the others with the bicycles?” 

Yaeko did not answer at once. “They've come from far away. One of 
their bicycles broke down,” she said evasively. 

“I suppose they’re collecting signatures. Like last year.” 

Yaeko stopped and peered into the darkness. 

“Let’s slow down. Look, Sumi-chan, you run faster than me. As 
soon as [ nudge you, run right back to the bridge and whistle.” 

“Why, what’s happened?” 

Yaeko continued to stare into the darkness. 

“Remember Yukio-san from the Youth League? He came here before 
New Year to collect money in aid of the Hokkaido strikers.” 

“You mean the one who gave out little booklets and played the avcor- 
dion? A lively chap... .” 

“That’s the one. Well, the police caught him today near Hast Vil- 
lage. This place will be very carefully watched from now on because the 
Amis are going to build a regular inilitary base here. They're going to 
call it ‘Enola.’” 

“Like that aeroplane?” 

“Hush.” Yaeko pricked up her ears. “Now remember, dash off as 
soon as I nudge you.” 

In silence they reached the point 
where the path joined the highway. . 
Opposite a smooth round rock the 
stone statue of the Bodisatwa Jizo 
loomed in the darkness under its 
tall oak tree. Yaeko went out on to the 
road and cast a rapid look in cither 
direction. Then she put two fingers in 
her mouth and emitted a shrill whistle. 

sumiko went over to the statue 
and bowed. 

“Look,” she called to her friend, 
“something was pasted on to the base. 
One of thease drawings by that... 
what’s his name... Katsu Gengo, 
most likely.” 

Yaeko laughed softly. 


“That young man with the lantern 
eouldn’t take his eyes off Sumi-chan.... 
Held his lantern up like this and simply 
stared at her... .” 

Sumiko gizzled. 

“Porhaps he’s crazy too, like Takanii- 


san. Such a mop of hair too... .” 

“His name is Ryukichi. He works snd ae \ 
in a charcoal burners’ co-operative on ty 304 af | 
Chestnut Hill. He’s a friend of Kan- ta Mh 
chan’s; they worked together the year oe 


before last in a stone quarry and after that 
Kan-chan went to work in the woods on 
Tunnel Mountain and Ryu-chan got a job 
in the co-operative.” Yaeko went over to 
her friend and gave her a playful nudge 
in the shoulder. “Ryu-chan stared at 
Sumi-chan so hard his eyes nearly popped 
out, as if a fox had bewitched him.” 

“TIush, you silly!” 

Sumiko pushed her away. A pebble fell out of her sleeve. She picked 
it up, pulled out the others and threw them into a ditch, calling after them: 
“Devils begone! Good luck to my home!” 

A faint pattering as of running feet sounded from the darkness be- 
low, and Yacko, in imitation of her friend, called: 

“Amis begone! Peace to our home!” 
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Sumiko blew through the bamboo pipe as hard as she could but the 
kindling she had gathered in the valley was still damp and refused to burn. 
Finally she had to take the kettle off the stove and hang her pot on the 
hook over the fire pit. 

There was a sudden uproar outside where the children were playing 
and one of them set up a howl. Sumiko ran over to the window and 
moved aside the shutter. She saw several urchins engaged in a tussle beside 
the ditch near the rice field, fighting for possession of some tiny fish they 
had caught in the slime at the bottom of the ditch. 

“Stop it!” she cried. She ran to the door, but neither her sandals nor 
her straw shoes were standing in their usual place by the door. Only her 
uncle’s shoes were there. She looked into the kindling basket and in- 
to the charcoal box, stuck her hand behind the pickle barrel and in the 
niche under the mattresses, and looked under the little altar-shelf. She even 
looked into the canvas sack and into the empty kerosene can that hung 
from the rafter. But there was no sign of either her sandals or her shoes. 

The corn mush in the pot heated up slowly. Sumiko poked up the 
coals and glanced ont of the window. The boys had stopped fighting and 
were squatting beside the ditch that ran along the edge of neighbour Ku- 
hei’s field. They wereina hurry, for Kuhei, who was hoeing in the field, had 
reached the middle of his plot and might discover them any minute. 

The yellow blossoms of the colza nodded on the boundary strips be- 
tween the plots. Preparations for ploughing were in full swing on all the 
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plots, which were laid out in terraces on the slope of the hill. Spring had 
come early this year. The villagers were busy repairing the bamhoo con- 
duit, cleaning out the pipe and changing the supports. Several women 
were working beside the large barrel from which the water stored in) the 
large pool at landlord Sakuina’s estate flowed through the bamboo pipes 
to the tenants’ fields. The water was pumped into the pool Irom a reser- 
voir down in the valley. 

Sumiko saw her uncle standing on a ladder propped up against the 
adobe barn in the yard of the Sakuma house. They were changing thie 
pine bark on the roof of the barn. Jinjaku’s daughter, Harue, came out of 
their hut, carrying water tubs on a yoke and went down towards the ereek. 
Sumiko saw a man in a khaki shirt and army breeches tied with straw at 
the ankles come out of the mulberry grove, carrying a basket on his back. 
He walked with an easy, swinging gait, holding the basket with one hand. 
A sprig of plum blossoms peeped out of the basket. As he neared {he house 
he slowed down, straightened his tousled hair and wiped his face with his 
sleeve. Sumiko saw him look over toward her liottse. 

She moved away from the window and patted her hair, shaking off 
bits of straw. When the young man was quite close, she pulled the shatter 
to. The newspaper that was pasted to the window frame was patehed in 
several spots with neat little strips of paper. But in the lower corner 
one tiny hole had been left open. If you sat down by the window 
and pressed your face to it, the hole was exactly on a level with your eye. 

She saw him walk slowly, very slowly past the fenee. Then he turned 
and knitted his dark eyebrows, took a few more steps and disappeared-—for 
through the hole she could see only from the end of the fence to the persim- 
mon tree by the gate. But she had had a good view of him this time. That 
night he had stared at her in the lantern light she had noticed little more 
than that he was wearing a black jersey. Now she judged him to be twen- 
ty-four or twenty-five ycars of age. He was a little younger than Kanji. 
That basket he was carrying must have been full of charcoal. Yaeko had 
said his name was Ryukichi and that he was a chareoal-buruer. But what 
was that sprig of plum blossoms doing in his basket? 

Sumiko moved away from the window, sat down on the threshold and, 
throwing the end of the length of rope she had been working on over her 
shoulder, began to weave straws into the other end which she held tightly 
pressed between her feet. 

Presently she heard footsteps outside the window. A shadow flitted 
across the window, and a husky voice inquired. “Could you tell me 
where Akagi, the school-teacher lives?” 

“Go to the right by the hill and it is the third house on the right-hand 
side,” Sumiko replied. 

But there was no sound of receding footsteps, nothing bul a faint 
Tustle over by the fence. Sumiko went on working. When her supply of 
straws ended, she spread some more straw on the floor by the threshold 
and sat down by the window with her eye at the peep-hole. She saw Ryuki- 
chi leaning against the fence, leafing through a booklet which he held on 
a handkerchief spread out on his hand. Sumiko moved the shutter aside a 
chink and glanced in the direction of the barn. Her uncle was still sitting 
on the ladder with his back to her. 

Ryukichi’s lips moved as he read and his eyebrows were closely knit. 
Moistening a finger he turned a page. As he did so several sheets of paper 
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fell out of the book. He managed to catch two of them, the rest fell on the 
ground. One of them floated down inside the fence and fell beside the 
rail-water barrel. 

At that moment Sumiko’s uncle climbed up the ladder to the roof of 
the baru. Al any moment he might turn their way. Sumiko’s hand flew to 
her neck and in her agitation she began pinching herself. Ryukichi slipped 
the basket off his back, leaned over the fence and reached out for the 
piece of paper, bul if was too far. Then he squatted on his heels, found 
atl opening in the fence and stuck his hand through just as Sumiko’s 
uncle started climbing down the ladder. 

“Go away!” Sumiko whispered through her peep-hole. “Somebody is 
coming!” 

Ryukichi stood up with a sheepish look on his face. 

“T can’t reach it. Please burn that piece of paper. I beg you.” 

He stuffed the booklet wrapped in his handkerchief into his pocket 
and strode off. Sumiko closed the shutter, ran quickly over to the fence, 
crouching as low as she could, and snatched up the slip of paper. Then she 
darted back into the house, hid the paper under the heap of rope she had been 
weaving, pulled it out again and ran over to the little altar and opened 
the bottom drawer. Behind a little packet of medicinal herbs and plasters 
at the back of the drawer lay a tiny package of amulets. From under it 
peeped the toe of her sandal with the red pleated laces. The other sandal 
was not to be seen. Just then footsteps sounded outside and Sumiko had 
barely time to shut the little drawer and hide the slip of paper in the 
bosom of her kimono. 
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Hler uncle took off his rubber-soled canvas boots and threw them down 
by the door. Then he pulled off the white cotton scarf and wiped his face 
with it. 

“Who were you talking to just now? Who was that standing by the 
window?” he demanded, looking very stern. Sumiko returned his angry 
gaze steadily. 

“The window was closed,” she said calmly. 


He glanced at the window, then at Sumiko and snorted. 

“Take care, you must not talk to strangers. If anyone tries to call you 
to some meeting or some such nonsense, don’t you dare to go. Last year the 
ring-leaders of that youth organization, or whatever it’s called, were 
arrested in the Old Village for holding meetings, collecting signatures, 
distributing leaflets and such like. They all got what they asked for. Two 
of them diced, I hear.” 

“Fexecuted?” 

“No, they were handed over to the Americans, and they died before 
the trial.” 

Sumiko placed the pot with the corn mush, a bowl and chopsticks be- 
fore her uncle. When he had finished eating, he pulled his pipe out of his 
belt and lit it. 

“Onee you get into the hands of those American gendarmes—Empees, 
they call them—you’re done for.” He knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
“So mind you don’t go anywhere without my permission. Anything can 
happen nowadays.” 
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He stretched out on his mat, groaned and sat up again, his face twist- 
ed with pain. Sumiko went over and sat down beside him and proceeded 
to massage his shoulders with the tips of her fingers and the side of her hand. 
Her uncle grunted with pleasure. As she was rubbing his back she felt some 
long, flat object under his kimono. : 

“T don’t know where my sandals have got to,” she murmured. “Can't 
lind my shoes either.” 

He coughed. 

“I can’t let you go out without my permission. You'll get into 
trouble.” 

He lay down on the mat and closed his eyes. Sumiko washed the clay 
off the soles of his canvas boots, gathered up the straw she had laid out to 
dry on the floor and sat down to work again. As soon as her uncle began 
to snore she turned her back to him, pulled out the slip of paper and 
spread it out carefully. Before starting to read it, she patted her hair and 
glanced into the mirror. 

She had difficulty in deciphering the characters; they were scrawled 
hastily in pencil and all slanted to one side. “Notify the teacher: {) Tnfor- 
mation for Katsu Gengo collected. 2) Grandfather will come on lriday, 
3) All’s well on sector No. 2,” she read. 

Sumiko pouted in disappointment. It wasi’t a letter at all. She 
folded the slip of paper and thrust it back into her kimono. 


Late that afternoon Yaeko’s father and Harue’s father came to visit 
her uncle. When they had left, Yacko caine. Sumiko fold her all 
about Ryukichi’s passing the fence and dropping a note, Yaeko looked 
wise. 

“He dropped it on purpose. Has Suimi-chan read it?” 

Sumiko pulled out the note and handed it to her friend without a word. 
Yaeko read it and she too pursed her lips. 

“I thought Ryu-chan had written Sumi-chan a letter.” 

“As if I would waste time picking up his letters!” said Sumiko with 
an indignant toss of her head. 

“The teacher must be told.” 

“Uncle said I mustn’t Ieave the house. He’s taken away my sandals.” 

“Very well, I’ll go to the teacher myself.” 

Yaeko hid the paper in her sleeve and went out, promising: tu come 
back later. 

Sumiko glanced out of the window. She saw Yacko stop by the gate 
and point to a sprig of plum blossom that had been thrust into the fence. 

“Did Sumi-chan do that?” 


Sumiko glanced at the fence, blushed and shook her head. 

“I wonder where if came from,” said Yacko. “All the plum blossoms 
down here have faded, and up in the hills it hasn’t bloomed yet.” 

Harue came up with a white kerchief on her head, a little sleeveless 
jacket and a bright red apron over her black trousers; she looked as nvat 
and attractive as always. 

“Has Haru-chan been to town?” Yaeko asked her. 

Harue’s cheeks dimpled. 

“I went for medicine. On the way some Amis working near the 
round rock called me over and gave me some sweets. They called me ‘cutie,’ 
and other silly things. I took the sweets and ran away.” 
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Yaeko shook her head in disapproval. Harue whispered something 
in Yaeko’s ear and giggled. The two walked off slowly down the street. 

“Be sure to come back,” Sumiko called after her friend. “I'll be wait- 
ing for you.” 
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She settled herself more comfortably by the window. It was rapidly 
turning dark, but she did not light the lamp. From the distance came the: 
loud croaking of frogs. A yellow light, the electric lamp over the gate of the 
Sakuma estate, glowed through the trees. She could hear the measured 
hum of the rope-making machine on the Sakuma estate. She put on her 
uncle’s sandals, crept over to the fence and sniffed at the sprig of plum blos- 
som. Then she went back into the house and sat down by the window again. 

Suddenly a.bowed figure appeared by the fence. It was Takami in 
a kimono and cap, but without his dark glasses. He had come up so quietly 
she had not heard him. He came over to the window. 

“I have wanted to talk to you for some time,” he began in a muffled 
voice that sounded as if he were talking from behind a mask. “I daresay 
you have heard about me.” He bent closer. “I have heard about you.... 
Tell me, do you see anything white in your dreams? Snow, or white swans, 
or white clouds, perhaps?” 

Sumiko shook her head and moved away from the window. 

“[ do.” Takami drew a cigar out of his sleeve and flicked his lighter. 
“Please do not think I am mad, although I do speak strangely perhaps. 
But you must not be afraid of me. I am very much upset today. I have just 
learned that a girl who lived in Nagasaki at that time, not far from the Med- 
ical Institute; and who like imyself also escaped by a miracle.'.. died 
last month. All these years she had been quite all right, except for anae- 
mia. And suddenly her temperature went up and she began to rave about 
ice mountains and white lilies and in a few days she was dead.” 

“Did she have any burn scars?” Sumiko asked, pulling her chair 
closer to the window. 

“She had a keloid on her breast. It was shaped like a small butterfly. 
In fact in the Nagasaki hospital they called her Miss Butterfly. And now... 
I too have begun to have white dreams. That is a warning of the inevitable.” 

“IIlave you been to the doctor?” 

A faint smile flitted over Takami’s lean, handsome face. 

“It is useless. Our doctors do not know how to treat such cases yet.... 
The American doctors have all the data. They have made a study of a great 
inany cases in Hiroshima and Nagasaki; they took all the case histories 
from the Japanese doctors and sent them to America and declared all data 
on alomic fever to be secret. And we survivors are all doomed to die, like 
that Miss Butterfly.” 

“Did she get any treatment?” 

“No.” Takami waved his hand. “She too felt it was no use. She was 
advised to have blood transfusions, and some other sort of cure, but she 
did nothing. Besides; she had no money. Blood is very expensive.” 

. “Many people are still alive and working as usual,” said Sumiko. 
“Perhaps that girl died from some other cause?” 

Takami closed his eyes and shook his head. | 

“She died because she bore the brand of the Picadon. In that moment 
when the bomb flashed our fate was sealed. Some were killed outright, 
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others were given a brief reprieve.” He looked at Sumiko and raised his 
hand with the cigar that had gone out. “In that moment when the bomb 
{lashed, everything inside of us burned out, leaving only the shell. For in- 
stance, if I were to smoke thiscigar without flicking off the ash it would burn 
to the end. The shape would remain. But only the shape—the cigar itself 
would be no longer there—nothing but ashes. The saine thing has happened 
to us. We have died long since... you and I. We only appear to be alive, 
but actually we are like dolls made of ashes... . Do you pray? You don’t? 
Well, you need not. There are no gods, and no heaven, only space filled 
with four- and six-engined flying machines of death. There is only one god, 
and its name is Picadon. Picadon-daimyojin. Good night.” 

He flung away his cigar, bowed his head and moved away from the 
window. Sumiko closed the shutter, and sat for a long time with her face 
pressed to the wall. The itch in her shoulder grew more intense, gradually 
turning to a dull ache. She began pinching her neck. 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD 


Early in the inorning they were awakened by a Joud connnotion: the 
barking of dogs, the roar of motorcycles, the hooting of cars, the sound of 
running feet and the shouts of women and children. 

Sumiko’s uncle rushed to the window and pulled so hard at the shutter 
that he tore it off the hinge. A policeman sped past on a tmotorcyele, and 
behind him came a dark brown automobile shaped like'a coffer. Women with 
dishevelled hair were running down the strect. 

“They’ve come to collect rice tax arrears,” muttered her unele aud 
clucked his tongue. “That makes the third time since the beginning of 
autumn... .” 

The next moment he was nearly knocked off his feet by Kuhei’s wife 
who came rushing in carrying a sack over her shoulder. She plumped down 
on the earthen floor, laid the sack down in front of her aud wilh tears in 
her eyes begged Sumiko’s uncle to hide it for her—it was their last bap 
of rice. Her house would be searched any minute now and if they found 
the sack the family would starve. 

She bowed down to the ground: “Kuni-san, I implore you, do as |! 
ask! They will not search your house!” 

Sumiko’s uncle looked at the sack out of the corner of his cye and 
grunted. 

“Last spring when I still had a plot of land and they came for my 
grain, Kuhei refused to hide my sacks.” 

_ The broad face of Kuhei’s wife puckered up and she broke into a loud 
weeping, bowing rapidly all the time. Sumiko picked up the sack and 
dragged it to a corner of the room whiere the ropes were piled. Her uncle 
shouted angrily at her but he did not try to stop her. 

Just then a band started to play outside. The music came nearer and 
nearer, then suddenly stopped, and a woman’s voice was heard saying: 

“The Red Cross Aid Society and the Women’s Charity Association 
call upon everyone in the name of humanity and mercy to come to the aid 
of the wounded soldiers of the United Nations army which is fighting a 
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holy war in Korea to uphold the principles of humanity and civilization. ” 
The roar of police motorcycles drowned out the voice for a moment. 

“We ask all the villagers to contribute their share to this noble cause.” 

Sumiko moved the shutter aside. A red car with a megaphone on the 
roof was moving slowly past tlie house. It was heading for the open space 
in front of the Sakuma estate where several other cars stood surrounded by 
a sinall crowd. Several people in white coats climbed out of the Red Cross 
ambulance. 

“They haven’t come to collect rice at all,” Kuhei’s wife muttered be- 
hind Sumiko’s back. “What’s happened?” she called to an old woman 
passing by. 

The woman pointed over to the square. “Some rich folk from the 
city...” she said. 

Kuhei’s wife snatched up her sack, threw it over her shoulder and 
bowed to Sumiko’s uncle. 

“Excuse me, Kuni-san, for troubling you... for nothing.” 

She hurried out. Sumiko’s uncle went to see what the commotion was 
about. Presently he returned accompanied by an elderly woman with a 
heavily powdered face, wearing a modish red hat, red coat, green shoes. As 
they came in the woman was saying: 

“|. . first of all we must ascertain what blood group she belongs to. 
I1as she had a blood test since she came here?” 

Sumiko’s uncle went over to the little altar-shelf, took out the small 
bundle with the amulets from the lower drawer and found the tag Sumiko 
had been given by the American doctors in Hiroshima. The woman 
examined the tag closely and her long powdered nose twitched as if she 
were smelling it. 

“She must consult a doctor without fail. Otherwise she can fall ill at 
any time.... You must take her to the American army headquarters in 
town. They have a medical division there... .” 

Sumiko shook her head. 

“[ shan’t go to the Amis,” she said. “I’m afraid of them.” 

The woman smiled, pursed her lips reprovingly and nodded. 

“But you must see a doctor. Go to a Japanese doctor if you don’t 
want. to consult the Americans.” 

She took a little book and a fountain pen out of her red leather purse, 
ore out a slip of paper, wrote something on it and handed it to Sumiko’s 
uncle. 

“Take her to Doctor Arimitsu. Here is his address. I shall tell him 
about her and he will examine her and give her medicine free of charge. 
After that I shall help her to find some work.” Her eyes slid over the 
smoke-blackened ceiling and the worn floor mats and she lifted a dainty 
handkerchief to her nose. “Life is very hard these days.” . 

Sumiko’s uncle nodded. 

“Last year I had to give up the little plot I rented. And now I try to 
make a living by doing all sorts of jobs.” He rubbed his neck and laughed 
sheepishly. “It’s rather hard.” 

The woimnan examined Sumiko with a critical eye. Then she pressed 
her lips together in a smile. 

“The girl will be better off working in town. She can get a situation 
in a respectable house, with some foreign family, for example. Our Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society will give her the references she needs.” The woman 
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turned to Sumiko’s uncle. “After you have taken her to see Dr. Arimmitsu 
bring her to me.” 

She went out, her high heels clicking. Sumiko’s uncle saw her to the 
vate. 

The round, moonlike face of Ineko appeared over the fence from the 
neighbouring yard. 

“She came to our house too, that one...” Ineko rattled, pouting her 
lips and screwing up her eyes in imitation of the powdered lady. “They’re 
going from house to house asking for blood donors. E:verybody’s gone over 
to the common. My mother wouldn’t let me go.... Last night I went to 
Yae-chan and we went somewhere together....” She blinked rapidly. 
“I came home very late and I got an awful scolding.” 

They heard the voice of Sumiko’s uncle on the other side of the fence 
and Ineko disappeared. Sumiko heard her uncle tell Ineko’s mother that 
the Red Cross people from town had appealed for blood donors but nobody 
had responded. Then a fat woman with a yellow feather in her hat had an- 
nounced that the blood would be paid for. All they wanted this time were 
a few drops of blood for a test, and within a few days they would come back 
and. buy blood from those whose tests had been favourable. One or two vil- 
lagers had given their blood for a test. 

“I’m not going to any doctor,” Sumiko said when her uncle came in. 
“I’m afraid.” 

“You'll have to go to that Doclor Arimitsu. The lady promises he’ll 
examine you free of charge. We shall go together. But we won’t go to that 
lady, she has a cunning face.” 

Sumiko smiled. 

He took the slip of paper the woman had given him out of bis belt. 
“Here's the address of Arimitsu’s clinic.” He went over to the altar and 
put the brass tag hack in its drawer. 
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There was no more brushwood in the valley on the south side of Chest- 
nut Hill. People from all three villages in the region had always come there 
to gather wood, but now a few rotting twigs was all they could dig up in 
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the sandy soil. The woods on Chestnut Hill were taboo; they belonged to 
the landlord Sakuma. The only source of firewood in the neighbourhood 
was the forest behind the school building. Once upon a time monkeys had 
lived there and it was still known as Monkey Forest. Until the previous 
year it had belonged to the state and hence was open to the general public, 
but had sittee been purchased by a contractor who had put a fence up 
around his property. Since it was not guarded, however, the villagers conti- 
nued to go there for their firewood. 

Sumiko walked slowly behind her uncle. Her uncle carried his bundle 
of brushwood on his back, Sumiko balanced hers on her head. When they 
reached the Sakuma estate, her unclesaid he had to drop in there for a while 
and told Sumiko to go straight home. 

At the edge of the field belonging to Ineko’s father sat Takami sur- 
rounded by a group of children. He was making pipes for ther out of reeds 
with a penknife. 

“You’re not holding it right,” he said to one little boy who was try- 
ing to blow a newly-made pipe. He took it from the boy and put it to his 
lips. “See? That’s the way. You have to hold it sideways.” 

He played a little tune and gave the pipe back to the boy. Then he got 
up and went after Sumiko. 

“Forgive me for talking like that last time. Were you angry with me?” 

“No. ...” Sumiko looked after her uncle and saw him pass through 
the gates of the Sakuma estate without turning round. “I see you have 
quite a way with children.” 

Takami laughed softly. 

“They used to tease me terribly and throw stones at me at first. They 
thought I was mad. But now we are good friends. 1 am happiest of all when 
I am with them. My favourite poet Ishikawa Takuboku once wrote that 
whenever he felt sad he would go down to the seashore and play with the 
little crabs. So I amuse myself by making pipes for these little crabs.” 

They reached Sumiko’s gate. 

“Are you studying anywhere?” she asked, turning her face away. 

“I am studying law at the Kyoto University,” he replied. Then he 
laughed. “But what sense is there in studying law? It has no meaning now- 
adays. And why learn anything when we have all become savages again. 
One fashionable French writer said of Hiroshima: ‘Machine civilization 
has now entered the final stage of barbarism.’ In a single second the Pica- 
don did more to enlighten methan if I had read a hundred thousand books 
on philosophy. The Picadon gave me the answer to that question: ‘Is life 
worth living?’ Something happened that morning far more terrible than the 
death of thousands of people. That morning the conscience of humanity 
turned to ashes. It lost its right to exist.” 

A little girl with festering eyes ran up to him and pulled him by the 
sleeve. 

“Make one for me too, please.” 

“Very well, I'll make you one. Run along.” He stroked the little girl’s 
hair, “People invented the Picadon, they must answer for it.” 

“ft was the Americans who dropped the Picadon,” said Sumiko. . 

“It doesn’t matter who dropped it, Americans or Portuguese. What 
matters is that it was human beings that made it, and not any of the other 
creatures that inhabit the earth. Humanity is to blame, The thought makes 
one burn with shame for mankind. That is why....” 
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“They won’t drop any more bombs,” Sumiko interrupted him. 

“Yes, they will,” he said. “The explosion over Hiroshima started a 
chain reaction that will have no end. One explosion will Icad to another. 
Picadons will repeat themselves again and again like earthquakes and tly- 
nhoons. The future of mankind is one huge radio-active cloud. And in that 
cloud our accursed planet will disappear.” 

Sighing, he took a half-smoked cigar out of his pocket and (hrust 
it into his mouth. Sumiko opened the gate and bowed to him. [He laid his 
hand on the gate. 

“I’m sorry, I have upset you again with my talk.... You see, J can’t 
talk to anyone else about these things. No one else here experienced what 
we did. You and I understand each other. We share the same fate, we are 
both doomed to die and we have to make the best of it... .” 

“I don’t want to die,” Sumiko whispered. 

Takami shook his head. 

“To live only to cure oneself is like blowing up a punctured football. 
We carry the brand of the Picadon....” 

Without waiting for him to finish, Sumiko bowed and went quickly 
into her yard. A little girl ran whimpering up to Takami and handed 
him a bamboo stick. He turned and walked away with her. 
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“What was he saying to Sumi-chan?” Yacko asked her friend sternly, 
closing the gate behind her. “IIe was waving his hands about as though 
he were making a speech.” 

“He says everybody is to blame for the Picadon. And now there is 
nothing to be done.... There will be more Picadons, they will repeat 
themselves like earthquakes and the whole world will be destroyed. Ie says 
that we all carry the brand of the Picadon, and we must all die. Aud it isu’ 
any use trying to cure yoursell, it’s like trying to blow up a punetured 
ball. ...” 

Yaeko put her fingers to her cars and spat in disgust. 

“I told you not to listen to him. He’s crazy himsclf and he watts to 
drive everybody else crazy.... Only a madman could blame everybody 
for the Picadon. It’s the Americans who are to blame; they made thie Pica- 
don and they dropped it on Japan. But people all over the world are fight- 
ing to prevent any more Hiroshimas. And they can do it too. The world 
won't be destroyed. Sumi-chan will take medicine and get well. And 
don’t you dare talk to that half-witted fool any more. Next time he will 
try to persuade Sumi-chan to die with him, you’ll see.” 

Yaeko pulled her scarf off her head and fanned herself with il, squatting 
on her heels beside the door. 

“I thought Yae-chan would come over right away that evening as she 
promised,” said Sumiko reproachfully. “Did you give tlie nole to the 
teacher?” 

“I was busy...” Yaeko replied, dropping her voice. “I had to go to 
town to a certain place... to the Democratic Youth League. I attended 
a memorial ceremony. Stalin-san has died.... Do you remember those 
leaflets that were posted up last year near the school? That was Stalin- 
ae New Year’s message to the Japanese. He was against wars and 

icadons, .: .” 
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“Akagi the school-teacher read us the message in scliool,” said 
Sumiko. 

“Yes. And he was dismissed for it. The ceremony was held on the day 
the funeral took place in Moscow. Over there it was noon but here in Japan 
il was six o’clock in the evening. As soon as the clock struck the hour, we 
all bowed in front of the portrait, and there was five minutes’ silence. Then 
Stalin-san’s greeting to the Japanese people was read out and alter that 
we all filed past the portrait and lighted smoke-sticks before it. ... There 
were meetings in other places that day too.” 

Yaeko fell silent. She walked over to the fence and, having made sure 
that nobody was in sight, sat down beside Sumiko and whispered: 

“Sumi-chan hasn’t told anybody about that time we saw Kan-chan and 
the others on the bridge?” 

“No, [ haven’t. Why?” 

“The police are hunting down Reds just now. They go about dressed 
as civilians nosing out information.... So you’ll be very careful not to 
say anything, will you?” 

“What about Takedo Yukio who was arrested on the day of the pea- 
throwing? Is he a Red too?” 

“Everybody who is against war is considered a Red.” 

“Those who are against the Picadon too?” 

Yaeko nodded. “Against the Picadon and against foreign military 
bases as well.” 

“Poor Yukio! What if he falls into the hands of the Amis. He’ll die 
like those two from the Old Village.” 

“Yashuji and Toshio were turned over to the CIC, the American secret 
police. And they died. But the Japanese police don’t turn prisoners over 
to the Ainericans any more. They might send them to the CIC for question- 
ing, though.” 

“And then Yukio-san may never come back,” Sumiko shuddered. 
“Why did those two die?” 

Yaeko glanced over toward the fence. “Let’s go to Akagi, the school- 
teacher. I have told him about you.” 

“Uncle won’t let me.” Sumiko pointed to her sandals and shoes hang- 
ing on a nail. “He won’t let me take them without his permission. He’s 
afraid I’ll go to the meetings... .” 

Yaeko frowned. “Perhaps Sumi-chan is afraid to go to meetings 
herself?” 

“I’m not afraid, but I can’t very well go in my bare feet,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Then here’s what we’ll do. Sumi-chan will tell her uncle that she 
is going to the doctor with me. Will he let you go with me?” 

Sumiko considered this for a moment. Then she brightened. “I know,” 
she said. “Ill make Uncle anew rain cape out of sedge and reeds. Ine-chan’s 
mother taught me how to do il. I can do the bottom part quite well, but 
the shoulders come out all humpy somehow.” 

“Try using longer and thinner stalks. They don’t stick out as much as 
the other kind. I’l]l come for you later on and we'll both ask your uncle to 
let us KO. On the way back from town out chan can come straight to me 
and we'll go to the school-teacher.” 

“If the doctor says my blood is good YT think I shall sell it,” said 
Sumiko. “They pay four hundred yen. I could buy something with that 
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money. I could buy myself a pair of sandals and hide then from my 
uncle, ” 

“Four hundred yen for a whole cup of blood. That’s dirt cheap. Don’t 
you think of doing it.” 

Yaeko said good-bye and went over to thogale. Seeing someone com: 
ing, she turned and put her finger to her lips, then lifted up the latch and 
hurried out. 
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The rain cape was not as much of a success as Sumiko might have 
wished. It bunched a little on one side and she had to weave an extra 
row of stalks into the back to make it watertight and that gave it a humpy 
look. But Yaeko and Ineko from her side of the fence were so loud in their 
praise that Sumiko’s uncle finally softened and gave Sumiko her san- 
dals to go to town with Yaeko. 

The two girls set out early in the morning. The sun had risen over the 
mountains beyond the river and the fields were shrouded in mist. In the 
middle of the field stood a scarecrow in a battered straw umbrella hat and 
a rain cape made of reeds. A bow and arrow were attached to one of the 
cross-sticks that served for arms. The rudely-woven cape stuck out comb 
cally. 

The girls glanced al it and burst out laughing. 

“The spitting image of Sumi-chan’s uncle,” remarked Yaeko., 

They came to a low hill covered with small gravestones set closely 
together. Yaeko said good-bye to her fricnd and promised to wait for her 
in the evening, telling her to come straight home from the clinic, and on 
no account to sell her blood. 

Sumiko followed the path down the hillside. Some distanee ahead, 
at the point where the road forked off to a fishing village, she saw a young 
man in a black jersey sitting by the roadside. Sumiko crossed over to the 
other side. When she came up to the man she glanced at him quickly, then 
turned away and hurried on. Ryukichi, for it was he, appeared to be en- 
grossed in brushing his puttees. 

She had reached the little bridge when she heard footsteps beliud her. 

“Tl gave you a lot of trouble last time with that slip of paper,” said 
Ryukichi. “I want to thank you for passing it on.” 

She nodded, but did not turn round. He walked behind her at a re- 
spectful distance. To their right rose the forest-clad hills. Tall red pines and 
hornbeams lined the road and the hillside was a mass of frothy pink where 
the cherry trees were in bloom. Behind a high barbed-wire fence on the 
leit side of the road stood a group of white buildings, circular and reetan- 
gular with windows resembling embrasures. Between two observation 
towers was a flag mast with the stars and stripes flying from it. 

, Ryukichi walked beside Sumiko humming a song with a curious 
refrain: 
“Tokyo boogie-woogie 
Rizumi uki-uki 
Kokoro zuki-2uki 
Waku-waku,...” 


“Il heard that on a radio programme from Tokyo,” he said apologeti- 
cally. “Trying to imitate the Americans. Idiotic song!” 
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“Awiully stupid,” Sumiko agreed. 

He broke off a hornbeam twig with greenish yellow blossoms and was 
about to present it to her when a motorcycle shot out suddenly from be- 
hind the bend. Ryukichi pushed Sumiko out of the way with his shoulder. 
Taken by surprise, she lost her footing, tripped on a stone and fell on to the 
grass. One of her sandals slipped off and dropped down the hillside into the 
bushes. Ryukichi dived down after it. The motorcyclist stopped. To Sumiko’s 
surprise he was not an American but a young Japanese ina blue beret, 
yellow leather jacket and dark red trousers. He smiled and screwed up 
his small, widely-set eyes. She noticed that his arms were so short that 
they barely reached down to his trouser pockets. 

“Not hurt, I hope?” he inquired. “I frightened you. Excuse me.” 

He raised two fingers to his forehead, mounted his bike and rode off. 
Sumiko followed him with her eyes. 

“Must have been abroad recently,” she said. 

“That’s a Nisei, an American Japanese,” said Ryukichi handing Su- 
miko her sandal. “Niseis are Japanese who are born and brought up in 
America and are United States citizens. The Americans brought a lot of 
them over here to act as interpreters and run errands of all kinds. That 
one works over at their base most likely. Dressed up like a parrot.” 

“A boogie-woogie,” said Sumiko. 

They laughed. Ryukichi walked on ahead and for a time neither of 
them spoke. Then Ryukichi related how one night when he and Kanji were 
returning from town they had very nearly caught a live fox cub. 


“Are you a Red like Kan-chan?” Sumiko asked. 

“Oh, you can’t compare me to him!” said Ryukichi warmly. “Kanji 
joined the Party immediately after the war. He was working on the railway 
at the time. Later on he was kicked out for being a Red. Then he attended 
oe at the prefecture committee of the Party. He’s a brainy 
chap.” : 

“Kan-chan and Yae-chan are very good friends,” said Sumiko softly. 
“I’m glad, Kan-chan is very nice.” 

“They want to be together, but Yae-chan’s father won’t hear of it.” 
Ryukichi shook his head. “Yae-chan is a brave girl generally, but at home 
she is a coward. She is afraid to disobey her father.” 


On a hill in the distance appeared a row of shacks painted in the 
camouflage colours, black, brown and green, and surrounded by a barbed 
wire fence. In between the shacks were hovels made of rusty tin signs, 
bits of plywood and old boards. 

After a while Sumiko untied the little bundle that hung from her neck 
and took out a wheatcake and offered it to Ryukichi. He refused 
it, and, producing a little round roll from his pocket, commenced to 
nibble at it. 

“You can break your teeth on these rolls. Know how they make them? 
They gather up all the bread crumbs and old crusts and instead of giving 
them to the pigs they moisten them, roll them into balls and dry them again. 
And this is what you get. They think anything will do for us poor beggars. 
That’s how they spoil your taste for decent food.” 

“You must put them in hot water first,” said Sumiko. 

“Oh, that’s sheer luxury,” said Ryukichi laughing. “We moisten them 
with our saliva.” 
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They reached the outskirts of the town and crossed the square to the 
bus station. Americans in yellow baseball suits were training on a base- 
ball field adjoining the square. The loud smack of the bat hitting the white 
leather ball echoed on the air. A huge Negro in a red sweater and baseball 
cap was pitching. 

“Shoeshine, please!” shouted the shocblack boys, banging the shoe 
brushes on their boxes in an effort to drum up trade. Souvenir vendors stood 
at their stalls calling “Hallo! Hallo! Welcome! Come in!” to passing for- 
eign soldiers. There were other foreign soldiers besides Amcricans— 
soldiers wearing berets with red pompons on top, soldiers in berets without 
pompons and soldiers in large flat caps. 

Sumiko and Ryukichi made their way with difficulty through the crowd 
to the street leading to the centre of town. On the right side of the strect 
the green- and red-roofed houses of the American quarter could be seen be- 
hind the tall whitefencc. Several jeeps with yellow stripes on their bonnets 
stood in front of the main entrance, and MPs in bluish helimets and heavy 
cords over their chests paced up and down the pavement. Under the plane 
trees near by strolled Japanese girls with heavily made-up faces, dressed in 
European dresses but with wooden sandals on their bare feet. 


Stretched across the entire width of the street was a pale blue streamer 
with an inscription in huge yellow characters: “Donate your blood for the 
valiant United Nations troops!” 

A large poster of a soldier in a helmet carrying a sword with a leafy 
branch twined around it hung over the entrance to Fuji [folel. Underneath 
were the words: “Help the brave soldiers of the United Natious who are 
fighting for peace in Asia! Donale your blood!” 

Sumiko and Ryukichi stopped in front of a shop window. 

“Did Ryukichi give his blood for a test when those people came to 
the village in the Red Cross car?” 

“They'll have to get along without my blood,” growled Ryunkichi. 

“But they will pay for it... four hundred yen for a cup,” said Sumiko, 
her eyes roving over the goods displayed in the window. “I think TIL sell 
mine.” 

“Don’t do it,” said Ryukichi quickly. “We must not help the Amis.” 

All the articles in the window had small white price tags attached to 
them. Yanagiya hair oil cost 200 yen; a jar of Kurabu face powder cost 
300 yen, a tube of nail polish, 375 yen. 

Sumiko gazed longingly at a green silk umbrella. The price tag said 
800 yen. Two cups of blood. 

In one corner of the window stood a big doll in a Japanese kimono em- 
broidered in gold. The doll’s right arm was bared and a hypodermic needle 
was stuck into it. The hypodermic was attached by a rubber tube toa 
bottle on which was painted a pale blue flag with a branch-entwined 
globe. Beside the figure was a sign with the words: “J have given my 
blood for the United Nations army. What about you?” 

In her left hand the doll held a tiny bottle of “Kiss Me” perfume which 
had a price tag marked 600 yen. One and a half cups of blood for that tiny 
bottle no bigger than your little finger! And that red leather purse cost 
three and a half cups of blood. 
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Sumiko moved to the next window. A tin of pineapple cost two and 
a half cups of blood, a box of Koronban biscuits cost three cups, and a 
square bottle of White Horse whiskey was worth the equivalent of ten 
cups of human blood. 


A huge poster showing a gorilla kissing a wonian who was dressed in 
a bathing suit practically torn to shreds hung over the entrance to the 
Piccadilly picture palace. From the price-list beside the box-office she saw 
that a numbered seat cost the equivalent of half a cup of blood. She quick- 
ened her pace. Passing by a small restaurant with a bead curtain over the 
doorway, she saw a menu printed in gold lettering on a black lacquer 
board. A portion of broiled eel cost a cup of blood. Sumiko swallowed her 
saliva and hurried on. 

“Bargain sale! Big reduction!” read a large sign displayed in the win- 
dows of one of the big shops. The nasal voice of a loud-speaker at the shop 
entrance blared in her ears: “Buy the new Parker-51 pen. Six thousand four 
hundred yen!” Sixteen cups of blood! The loud-speaker went on listing 
prices. A bed for newly-weds with embroidered coverlets—ninety cups of 
blood. Suimiko passed her sleeve over her perspiring forehead. An array 
of posters, advertisements and price tags in all colours of the rainbow danced 
crazily before her eyes. Everything in these shops, in these houses, on this 
street, in the whole of this town—everything was sold for blood. She saw 
people, thousands of people carrying cups of blood in their hands, under 
their arms, on their backs, people on bicycles, holding trays with cups of 
blood balanced on them; she saw lorries speeding by loaded to ihe top with 
cups full of blood. 

“What’s the matter? Are you ill?” Ryukichi asked, anxiously searching 
her face. He caught her by the arm. 

“It will pass in a minute...” she whispered, covering her eyes with 
her hand. 

They passed a garden with a memorial obelisk in the middle, and turned 
off into a quiet little side-street. A sign over the door of the Arimitsu 
clinic said: “Blood for the United Nations forces accepted here.” And on 
the fence beside it someone had chalked the words: “Not one drop of blood 
for the invaders! Down with the war in Korea! No more... .” 
es “‘No more Hiroshima!’ They hadn’t time to finish it,” said Ryu- 

ichi. 

He glanced round. A cyclist holding a bundle over his head was ap- 
proaching from the other side of the street. There was no one else insight. 
Ryukichi felt in his pocket and pulled out a pencil stub, quickly added 
the word “Hiroshima” to the sign and drew something beside it. The 
cyclist rode past whistling a tune. 

“What's that?” asked Sumiko, studying the drawing. 

“A dove,” replied Ryukichi. “See, its wings are cut. It’s flying.” 

Sumiko smiled and wrinkled her little nose. 

“I thought it was a straw rain cape. I saw one just like it on a scare- 
crow this morning... .” 

“No, it’s the Picasso dove,” said Ryukichi. “Now run along. 
And don’t you dare give any blood. Not a drop of blood for the 
invaders!” 

“No more Hiroshima!” replied Sumiko as she entered the gates and 
walked up the neat gravel path to the clinic. 
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The registry clerk, a pimply youth in a student’s uniform, wrote 
down her name and said that the doctor was expecting her. There was a 
notice tacked to the clerk’s table: “Donors take note: Group AI} uot 
required.” 

Three women were sitting beside a small stove talking in low voices. 
The fire had gone out. i 4 

A nurse appeared in the doorway and beckoned to Sumniko. 

“I had a telephone message about your case,” said Doctor Aritnitsu 
waving her to the white stool that stood in the middle of his office. 

He had a round good-natured face, and a small moustache under his 
nose. He examined Sumiko’s eyes and shoulder, listened carefully to her 
breathing with his stethoscope pressed to her back. 

“We shall have to make a blood test,” he said. “It is impossible to 
say anything without it. When did you last have a blood test?” 

“In Hiroshima... the Amis made it. They gave me a brass tag.” 

“A tag?” the doctor looked surprised. “So you have beet examined 
by American doctors?” 

He shook his head and looked disturbed. “Why didn’t you say anything 
about it before? That tag shows that you must be registered with the ABCC, 
the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission. You will have to sce the Amer. 
ican doctors first. Go to the medical division at the military base head 
quarters. If they say the tag is out of date and you are no longer on their 
records, you can come back to me. Otherwise, there may he trouble.” 

“J don’t want to go to the Amis.” 

“I'm afraid you'll have to,” the doctor went over to the washstand 
and began soaping his hands. “They gave you that tag....” 

Sumiko pointed to her left shoulder. “[t hurts me,” she said. “And 
my head aches very often. Perhaps the atomic fever has already started,” 

“I’m sorry, but I cannot do anything for you,” the doctor clapped 
his hands to summon the nurse. “Next please.” 

He stroked Sumiko’s shoulder. 

“You be a good girl and go to the American doctors and find out 
about that tag. You must do that without fail. Otherwise we are both 
liable to get into trouble.” 

“But I need some medicine. .. . Some ointment for my scar. It aches 
so much at night that it keeps me awake.” 

An old woman wearing a kimono with an embroidered crest entered. 
The doctor motioned her to the chair and began talking to her. The nurse 
took Sumiko gently by the arm and piloted her out of the office. 

When she came out of the gates, Sumiko looked about her. Ryukichi 
was squatting on his heels behind the water tower. 

“Well, did they give you any medicine?” he asked. 

Sumiko told him about her conversation with the doctor. Ryukichi 
clucked his tongue. 

“The swine... he’s scared of the Amis! Wait, there’s going to 
be a new infirmary opened soon, it will have good doctors. Not all our 
doctors are like this Arimitsu.” 

They made their way back to the bus station on the outskirts of the 
town. Ryukichi noticed a lorry with some workers in it, standing by the 
kerb, He went over and spoke to the driver. Then he called Sumiko over, 
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“They're going to the dam,” he told her as he helped her up. “We'll 
get olf at the round rock.” 

On a telephone pole near the lorry she noticed a sign written in India 
ink: “The House of Culture of the Democratic Youth announces lantern 
slide picture ‘Sport Festival of Democratic Youth’ and a puppet show en- 
titled ‘The Trickery of Messrs. Yugeh and Sakuma,’ by Katsu Gengo. 
Sunday 4 p.m. Admission free.” 

The driver blew several long blasts on his horn. In response a number 
of workers carrying bundles came running out of a low wooden building 
marked “Lunch-room,” and climbed into the lorry. The last to clamber 
up was a thin lad in a cap with a dark bruise on his cheek. A littleold man 
in a shabby hat and a scarf wound round his neck called to the lad and the 
two sat in front behind the cab and began a whispered conversation. 
Noticing Ryukichi, the lad with the bruised face called him over and 
said something to him, glancing in Sumiko’s direction. His eyes had an 
angry look. 

As the lorry skirted the forest and came out on to the straight road, 
the old man suddenly rapped on the roof of the cab. The car slowed down. 
Up ahead, where the road branched off to the military base, stood a group 
of Americans in uniform. 

“Listen, Tsumoto,” said the old man to the lad with the angry eyes. 
“They've got those damn detectors. They’re going to search us.” 

“They’ve no right to stop us,” said Tsumoto. “We'll step on the 
accelerator and get through.” 

The old man shook his head. “There are no laws for the Amis. If they 
order us to stop, we'll have to stop. Can’t afford to take any risks,” and he 
pushed Tsumoto over to the edge of the lorry. “Better get out here. You 
can go by way of Kurotani.” 

Ryukichi pulled a small package out of his jersey and gave it to Tsu- 
moto. The young man jumped off the lorry right into a clump of bushes 
on the edge of the road. At the crossroads the lorry was stopped. An Amer- 
ican MP camie over and signed to everyone to get out. 

Two soldiers passed metal discs attached to long poles over each of 
the passengers in turn. When they came to the man standing next to Su- 
miko, the soldier examining him shouted something. The worker pulled out 
of his pocket a pipe with a metal holder and a tobacco box. 

A watch and a metal eye-glass case were “discovered” on the old man 
and a bunch of keys on the driver. The MP did not even bother to examine 
them. He looked into the cab and said: “Okay.” The lorry moved off. 

“How long has this been going on?” one of the workers asked Ryukichi. 

“Started not long ago. Those are portable detectors. They’re looking 
+ hee If they come on any metal object, dark spots appear on 

le disc.” 

The old man pushed his hat to the back of his head and with a glance 
at Sumiko, remarked: “They need to invent a machine to detect what’s 
going on inside our heads. Then all those discs of theirs would explode in 
their faces.” 

_ At the Jizo statue Sumiko got off and nodded a farewell to the cheer- 
ful old man. 

“Go straight to Yae-chan,” said Ryukichi. “I'll see you later on.” 
. oo nodded. The lorry proceeded on its way to the Old 

illage. 
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It was quite dark when Sumiko and Yaeko set out for the schwool- 
teacher’s house. Yaeko noticed that Sumiko was pinching her neck. 

“IT see Sumiko is scared,” she laughed. “I invited THaru-chan but she 
said she was alraid to go.” 


“I’m not afraid. But I can’t imagine what they do at mectinys. .. 2’ 
“At tonight’s meeting,” Yaeko whispered in her car. “Now don’t be 
scared... you will see Katsu Gengo himself.” 


The tiny hallway of the teacher’s house was a confusion of wooden 
sandals, straw sandals and rubber-soled canvas boots. 

“Oh look,” murmured Sumiko. “They’re all inen.... [’m ashamed 
to go in.” 

“Go along home then. You little coward!” said Yaeko. 

She took off her sandals, laid them in a corner of the hallway and went 
into the house. Sumiko poked her tongue out at her friend and followed 
suit. They went through the kitchen and sat down on the threshold of the 
room where the meeting was being held. 

At a table next to the alcove under a hanging kerosene lamp sat the 
school-teacher Akagi and the little old man Sumiko had seen in the lorry. 
His head was quite bald and he wore the same scarf around his neck. The 
teacher, his unshaven face pale and worn, sat resting his lead in his hands, 
The room was so crowded that the floor mats were hidden from view. The 
audience had overflowed on to the verandah which opened on the inner 
court. Kanji sat cross-legged at the teacher’s back, and Sumiko caught a 
glimpse behind him of Ryukichi’s tousled head. Next to Kanji, with his 
hands clasped round his knees, sat the young man with the angry cyes, 
Tsumoto. She saw some young folk she knew from the Old Village and 
Eastern Village, but the rest were strangers—from the dam site and the 
mountain villages most likely. There were a few guests from town as 
well—a pink-cheeked student with big cyes, and a plump, plaii-foatured 
young woman wearing large horn-rimmied glasses and European clothes, and 
smoking a cigarette. 


Some booklets were being passed around. Others lay in a heap ona 
small table beside the teacher. 

The old man pointed to the black-board set up in the alcove. There 
were three letters written on it: “MSA.” 

“Take note of these three letters,” he said. “Let them sear theniselves 
on your memories. MSA stands for Mutual Security Act. On the basis of 
this Act, Japan is being inveigled into signing a trealy that will turn her 
into a base for the American war industry in the Far East.” He turned to 
the student and pointed to the booklets laid oul on the table. “These 
little booklets here have already sounded the alarm. But you people are 
just beginning to wake up.” 

a student laughed and rubbed the back of his neck in embarrass- 
ment. 

“We knew Grandad would give it to us.... Yes, we are a little late, 
but we will soon catch up. We have already arranged talks in the House 
of Culture and at the cement works. Mariko-san here,” he nodded toward 
the plump young woman in the glasses, “has already addressed the 
telegraph operators.” 
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The old man, whom the youngsters called Grandad, grunted and turn- 
ing to Mariko said something to her in a low voice. Heiske, old Heizo’s 
youngest son, prodded by the student, gave’ a rather incoherent account 
of how last year landlord Sakuma had cut olf the supply of water to all but 
his own tenants. The peasants who were left without water complained to 
the village Lilder and after lengthy negotiations Sakuina finally consented 
to re-open the pipes, but now charged nearly twice as much for the use of 
the water as before. 

“Why don’t you tell us how you helped Sakuma to stop up the pipes,” 
said Kanji loudly. “Come on, let everyone hear how you crept out at the 
dead of night....” 

The pink-cheeked student stopped him. “Never mind,” he said, sup- 
pressing a smile, “there’s no need to bring that up now.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” stammered Heiske. “I didn’t want to do it. 
Father made me. I’ll mever do anything like that again... .” 

Everyone laughed. Kanji laughed louder than anyone else and he 
slapped Heiske good-naturedly on the back. Yaeko nudged Sumiko with her 
elbow and signed with her eyes toward the verandah where Ineko was sit- 
ting with her back against the wooden pillar next to Yasaku, the son of 
the village blacksmith who had died recently. Ineko’s face was flushed. 
She was fanning herself with her sleeve and whispering something into 
Yasaku’s ear. 

The mecting went on to discuss the coming fern-picking excursion. 
Every spring before the rice planting began the young people would get 
together and go off to the hills to gather ferns. It was an old custom. But 
during the war there had been no time for fern-picking, and in any case 
there had been too many anti-aircraft batteries and observation points on 
the hills. Sugino proposed combining fern-picking this year with prepara- 
tions for May Day and holding an open-air meeting and concert on the field 
near Monkey Forest after the fern-picking. 

“Isn’t it too late for ferns?” asked Grandad. “In my time we used to 
pick ferns much earlier. They will be hard and dry by now.” 

Sugino smiled. “Oh, no, Grandad,” he said. “I’m an expert when it 
comes to ferns. The sweetest ferns in the world grow in our mountains 
here. And the best time to pick them is at the end of April or the begin- 
ning of May.” 

Tsumoto and Kanji supported Sugino’s proposal but pointed out that 
the programme of the concert and meeting must be carefully planned, and 
that a committee be elected for that purpose. Particular care should 
be taken in drafting the agenda of the meeting which must cover all the 
most burning issues of the day. 

“The first item should be the MSA,” said the school-teacher. “The 
people of this area must realize that MSA is a direct threat to them. A short 
while ago there was only a fuel storage dump here; later on the landing strip 
was built; then the artillery range... and now they’re putting up barracks 
and some other buildings. The Enola base is rapidly expanding. And the 
day will come, and very soon too, when Enola will start a new offensive. 
If it swallows up the land belonging to the local inhabitants they will be 
left to starve. All the young men will be drafted into the army and the 
girls will end up in brothels... .” 

The old man banged his fist on the table. “And they will all find them- 
selves in the power of the American secret police, the CIC. For the Ameri- 
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cans will virtually control the activities of the Japanese police force. And 
each one of us may share the fate of our comrades Yasuji and Toshio who 
fell into the hands of the Amis last year and died of some unknown 
cause... .” 

Yasaku raised his hand. 

“This meeting ought to start acampaign to collect signatures demand. 
ing the release of Takeda Yukio,” he said in his ready voice. “Ile too may 
be killed.... We mustn’t let that happen.” 

He broke off, muttered something inaudible and sat down in conlu- 
sion. Ineko clapped, and the others followed suit. 

“We should elect a committee,” said the teacher. “I nominate Fukui 
Kanji as representing the wood-cutters and charcoal burners from Monas- 
tery Hill, Iketani...” he turned to the student, “from the Democratic 
Youth League, and Sugino from the Old Village. Any other nominations?” 

There was a show of hands. The teacher called Ryukichi over and 
they looked to where Ya2ko and Suimiko were sitting. Sumiko blushed and 
stopped pinching her neck. At that moment somcone handed her the pile 
of booklets which had been passed around during the meeting. Since it was 
too dark by the door to read, Sumiko went inlo the kitchen, but if wag 
no lighter there. The booklets were in multigraphed handwriting on 
coarse brown paper and many of thie letters were illegible. In the dim light 
of the wick lamp Sumiko could only make out the lettering on the 
covers. 

“New Shoots. Published by the youth group of thie trade union al the 

Yawata plant.” | 

“Ore. Published by the Cultural Section of the Miners’ Union, Kamio- 
ka, Gifu prefecture.” 

“Windmill. Published by a group of poets of Aichi prefecture.” 

“Glowing Embers. Published by the Literary Circle of the Miners’ 
Union, Miuta, Hokkaido.” 

There was The Signal put out by the Cultural Section of the Youth 
Movement in Shimozu Village; Little Flame organ of the Cultural Section of 
the Toyama Railway Depot; White Tower issucd by the Kagawa  prefee- 
ture branch of the Demovratie Youth League; The Hoe, Thirty-Six Mounds, 
The Barricaie, Our Banner, Parole, Poets of Fuwa County, Gifu profec ture: 
Writers of the Factory and Office Workers of the Numujiri Power Station, 
The Telephone Operator’s Voice . 

Incko came and sat down beside Sumiko, chattering excitedly and 
still fanning herself with her sleeve. “We're going to put out a magazine 
too. Our Land we're going to call it. We’ve decided today. We have or- 
ganized literary circles over at the dam on Monastery Hill and in East- 
ern Village, and Yasaku has already written several verses, wonderful 
ones. | copied them out and learned them off by heart. And Akagi, the 
teacher, praised Yasaku today for his work. Yasaku has already learned to 
Operate the duplicator machine.” ' 

“Did Ins-chan get permission to come to the meeting?” 

In2ko shook her head and giggled. 

_ “TY said I was going to Yae-chan’s to help her with her sewing, and | 
came here instead with Yasaku..:. 1] was-a little scared at first... 
I was afraid they’d do something awful: Was. Sumi-chan afraid?” | 

“A little,” Sumiko confessed. | ; 

The sound of hand-clapping came from the roont. Sumiko arid Ineko 
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tiptoed back and sat down in the doorway. Ineko handed the bundle of 
magazines to the person sitting in front. 

A thickset young man sitting next to the student was speaking. He 
had a red, weather-beaten face and he spoke in a hoarse voice. 

“The Amicricans have put up barbed wire on Big Cape; their mine- 
destroyers and patrol boats snoop along the coast day and night and now 
their gunnery practice has scared all the fish away. Not long ago a Demo- 
cratic Youth League brigade came to our village and told us that one way 
of putting a slop to all this injustice is to unite the young folk in literary 
groups and put out some small publication of our own. So now we have a 
literary circle and we are going to issue a magazine from time to time. 
Some of our fellows have written a dozen or two verses. Of course they 
aren’t exactly classics, but they’re the sort that get you just the same.” 

“How are you going to print them?” the student inquired. 

“So far we write them out by hand. Five or six copies at a time, and 
pass them around. Now we’re collecting money for paper, and after that....” 

“Listen, Matao,” Tsumoto interrupted him. “That’s no good—writing 
everything by hand and putting out five or six copies.” He turned to the 
student. “Iketani, we must get them a duplicator and paper.” 

Iketani nodded and made a note on his pad. 

Everyone stiffened to attention as the roar of cars was heard outside. 

“The jeeps are out again,” said Sugino. “They’re looking for radio 
whee aa The police have, raided the dam three times in the past 
month. ...” 

The old man laughed. “They're looking for lemonade bombs too... .” 

When the noise subsided, Tsumoto asked for the floor. “The bourgeois 
papers are full of stories about lemonade bottle bombs,” he said. “They say 
the Cominunists make them. But the Japanese youth have a more power- 
ful weapon than lemonade bottle bombs. Our bombs are made of paper, 
the paper that goes into the hundreds and thousands of little journals which 
are being put out today all over Japan. These paper bombs set the hearts 
of all honest people aflame. And every magazine we pul out, even in 
twenty or thirty copies, is a rallying point for all young patriots. For all 
young men and women who can write, draw and run a simple printing 
apparatus....” 

“Yes, and who know how to gather material as well,” added the 
teacher, “and who wish to help the magazine by circulating it and collect- 
ing money to keep it going... .” 

“In a word, the most active section of the youth is grouped around 
these inagazines, ” Tsumoto continued. “We Communists and Democratic 
Youth League members attach the greatest importance to this mass liter- 
ary movement. Every magazine is a fighting unit on the battlefront of 
struggle for our freedom and independence and for world peace. The move- 
ment is gaining momentum in the towns and the industrial centres, but in 
the villages, and that ineludes our own district, it has made very little 
headway so far.” 

Grandad surveyed the gathering and smiled. 

“Yes, in town Katsu Gengo works very well; he has any number. af. 
helpers there. Now he needs helpers in the countryside. So you must .al! 
come to his assistance.” ee 

Everyone clapped. “So now we have two rallying points in our 
district,” said Kanji. “One is Our Land and the other is the fishermen’s 
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journal. That will do to start with. We must do our best to train new 
assistants for Katsu Gengo as soon as possible.” 

He closad the meeting, asking the members of the newly-elected com- 
mittee to remain behind. 
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Sumiko and Ineko were the last to leave. Yaeko had gone alicad with 
Mariko, the girl from the city. A warm drizzle was falling and it was so 
dark that they had to keep close to the fences so as not to stray from their 
path. Soon Ryukichi and Yasaku caught up with them. Incko whispered 
something to Yasaku and they walked quickly ahead and were soon 
swallowed up by the darkness. 

“Well, was it so terrible?” Ryukichi asked Sumiko. 

“Akagi, the school-teacher looks much older than when I last saw 
him. ... I think that bald-headed old man is a darling. Such a cheerful. 
old chap.” 

“Grandad is an old Communist, he spent fifteen years in prison on 
Hokkaido. He has only one lung; that’s the result of beatings. He has been 


in jail again twice since the war ended... for writing articles exposing 
the Amis.” 
“That young man who rode with us in the lorry... Tsumoto... 


he spoke quite well, didn’t he? Is he a student?” 

“No, he was a mechanic at the city clectric station, but he was dis. 
missed as a Red, and now he works at a cement faclory. Lle’s member of 
the city committee of the Democratic Youth League.” 

“Yasaku and Heiske were the only ones from our village. J don’t know 
any of the others....” 

“I brought over some of the fellows from our district, there were some 
from Monastery Hill, from the dam and from Kurotani. We’re going to 
have a duplicating machine too and we'll print our own magazine. Qur 
Land it will be called.” 

“Will Sumi-chan help us?” he added after a brief pause. 

“What could I do?” 

“You could help with the duplicator. Yae-chan told me Sumi-chan was 
very good at drawing in school.” 

“{ can only draw birds... arid acroplanes.” 

“That’s just what we need. You'll do the illustrations. Will you come?” 

“My uncle won’t let me. Besides, I don’t know where to go.” 

“We usually meet in the evenings after work. You can tell your uncle 
you are going to see your girl friends. Yae-chan can come for you.” 

When they reached her gate, Sumiko stopped. | 

“J am a little frightened... but I’ll come,” she whispered and, touch. 
ing Ryukichi’s sleeve lightly, she slipped into the yard. “Go away at 
once,” she called softly. 

She found the door slightly ajar. Her uncle was already asleep. Sumi- 
ko made her bed in the dark, undressed and lay down. The drizzle had 
changed io a steady downpour. Her uncle groaned in his sleep and sudden- 
ly gave vent to a thin wail of pain. Sumiko went over to him and began 
massaging his shoulders. 

“So you’re back?” he said, his voice thick with sleep, “Why so late?” 

“There was a meeting...” she broke off and added hastily: “A 
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meeting of... er... patients in the doctor’s office. They read articles 
from magazines about all sorts of diseases.” 

“Did he give you any medicine?” 

“No, he only examined me and told me to come back for treatment. 
But only in the evenings, because day patients have to pay a fee, but in 
the evenings he treats free of charge.” 


Her uncle muttered angrily and turned over on his other side. 

Sumiko could not fall asleep for a long time. Her shoulder began to 
ache, and then the itching started. Her neck was sore from frequent pinch- 
ing. Sumiko got up and drank some water, found a baked potato in a pan 
and ate it. After a while the rain stopped. It was very quiet. The frogs 
were almost silent and even the watchman’s rattle did not disturb the 
stillness. 

Sumiko, lying awake and listening to the silence, heard a faint whis- 
pering sound. It came from somewhere far away, and it was like the rustl- 
ing sound of the silkworms in the mulberry trees. Perhaps the rain had 
started azain. Sumiko turned on her mat and her chaff-filled pillow emit- 
ted a faint rustle. 


With this whispering sound in her ears she thought of the hundreds of 
little magazines that were being published all over the country. From Hok- 
kaido to Kyushu, everywhere, in the towns, in the villages, in the fish- 
eries, at factories and mines. Everywhere these little magazines were 
being printed and read. The rustling of their pages could be heard all over 
the country. Thousands, tens of thousands of people—miners, fishermen, 
railwaymen, students, soil-tillers, telephone operators, wood-cutters were 
writing. pouring out their troubles on to the pages of these little maga- 
zines. Writing because they wanted a better life for the Japanese, for all 
people in a world in which there would be no more wars, no more 
Picadons, 

At this very moment, perhaps, Katsu Gengo was busy somewhere 
writing or drawing. Or printing on the duplicator. She wondered what 
he looked like. Did he resemble Kan-chan, or the pink-cheeked student 
Iketani? Or the young man with the angry eyes, Tsumoto? Katsu Gengo 
was fighting against Picadons—he must be a good man. Like Grandad and 
Akagi, the school-teacher. 


All good people were fighting to stop aeroplanes from flying over towns. 
and villages and killing innocent people. They were fighting to prevent 
any more Hiroshimas. 


She saw a bright blue morning sky. She saw a city spread out on the 
shore of the ocean, and suddenly three aeroplanes appeared in the morning 
sky. Children playing in the streets of the city looked up at the aeroplanes. 
A woman’s name, the name of the mother of the flyer who dropped the 
Picadon, was painted on the body of one of the three planes. That same 
nie had been given to a military base on the seashore near the fishing 
village. ° 

Drive those aeroplanes away! Up into the sky shot hundreds and hun- 
dreds of shells—slim magazines printed on grey coarse paper, the cheapest 
brand. Deadly ammunition manufactured by thousands of young men and 
women like Ryu-chan and Yae-chan, like Sumiko herself. They needed 
help. Sumiko would help them. Out with the devils, in with luck! Out 
with the Amis, in with peace! No more Hiroshima! 
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THE DUPLICATOR 
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Yaeko came for Sumiko several times, but Sumiko was busy; cither 
she was helping her uncle plant soya beans between the rows of buckwheat, 
or else she was helping to clean the reservoir, or hauling rubble and clay 
for a new wall around the reservoir. Several times her uncle took lier to 
the Sakuma estate to clean the garden paths and clip the buslics of Chinese 
camellias and mauve rhododendrons. 

Her uncle still kept her sandals hidden and would not allow her to 
go out without permission. And on the day it was learned that the police 
had banned all May Day gatherings in the vicinity olf the base, her uncle 
had said: 

“It turns out that the Reds wanted to make trouble here in our village. 
They hold all sorts of meetings too. The Elder says that the people who go to 
those meetings swear terrible oaths and sign them with their blood. It’s 
a good thing I didn’t Iet you go anywhere or else you might have got 
mixed up in it too.” 

But he inspected Sumiko’s fingers to make sure there were no sign of 
any cuts on them. 

“I'm too busy getting treatmeut to bother about Reds,” said Sumiko. 

That night she complained of severe pains in her shoulder. She told 
her uncle the pain had started ten days ago but she had borne it in silence 
because she did not want to worry him. And there were red and green spots 
before her eyes all the tiine. 

Her uncle lost his temper, 

, “You should have told me at once,” he stormed. “You must go to 
the doctor tomorrow without fail. The rice planting will begin soon and 
there will be no time for doctors then.” 

The next evening Sumiko ran over to Yacko’s place and they set out 
for town. They took the road to the reservoir, but before reaching it they 
turned off to the right and descended into a narrow depression, There had 
been a dug-out here during the war, but later on the entranee had been 
blocked up with boulders. From here the path climbed steeply up to a clilf 
with three red pines on its crest, and continued along the edge of the cliff 
to a bamboo bridge spanning a narrow rocky gorge. From here the path 
swept up the hillside again. 

“See that rock?” said Yaeko. “It looks like a’ dolphin with its tail 
faised. Remember it. Next time you will go alone.” 

“Suppose 1 lose my way? Can’t I leave some sort of landmarks?” 
Sumiko asked. 

Yaeko frowned and shook her head. - 

“The police will find them and they’ll be very grateful to Sumi-chan 
for showing them the way.” 

Something rustled behind the bushes. Sumiko gave a smothered cry 
and stopped dead. Yaeko also stopped and listened. 

“Is it a.smake?” said Sumiko. 

The rustling was repeated. Presently a low whistle was heard. Yaeko 
‘whistled in response and they went on toward a hut standing between 
‘two fallen trees. Beside it was a heap of charred stones—the remnants 
-of a charcoal stove. Yaeko made a clicking sound with her tongue, and fol- 
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lowed it up with a birdcall. The same sound was echoed from inside the hut. 
As the girls approached, Ryukichi’s head bound in a scarf appeared in 
the doorway. Sumiko quickly turned aside to give a hasty pat to her hair. 

Inside they found Matao, the red-faced fisherman whom they had, 
met at the tcacher’s house. He was sitting on the straw-covered floor 
beside a large metal plate on acrate which served as a table. By the light 
of a candle thrust into a bottle in lieu of a candlestick, Matao was working 
a primitive duplicator. He would put a sheet of clean paper on the metal 
Dae and cover it with a stencil paper which he would roll with an inked 
roller. 

“This is our printing press,” said Ryukichi. 

Sumiko sat down beside the box and gazed at it in respectful awe. 

But Yaeko’s attitude was anything but resoectful. She ran a finger 
aver the plate, inspected it critically and pursed her lips. 

“Filthy,” she said. “You must clean it more often or the paper will 
get dirty. Is the stuff we brought last time ready yet?” 

Ryukichi with an apologetic air sat down at a box in a corner and 
began to write quickly with a metal stylo. A little iron lantern with a 
candle inside stood on the box beside him. 

“You've left it to the last moment again!” Yaeko said sternly. She 
glanced over Ryukichi’s shoulder. “And why aren’t you disguising 
your handwriting? Look, all your letters lean over to one side and look 
squashed. Anyone can tell you wrote it. That’s no good. What is Matao 
working on?” 

“He brought some copy for their magazine. Iketani promised them a 
duplicator but they want to put out their first issue as soon as possible,” 

Yaeko compressed her lips ‘again. 

“This is a secret press. If we start letting everybody use it, it won’t 
be secret for long. That’s no way to work.” 

“Just this once,” pleaded Ryukichi softly. “Next time... 

Matao snorted. “Who is she bossing? Women ought to know their 
place instead of going about telling everybody off.” 

Yaeko threw an angry glance in his direction and turned to Ryukichi. 

“That young man from Kurotani Village who turned out to be an in- 
former was also against admitting women to meetings and circles. It was 
because of him that the May Day meeting was banned. Only the most re- 
liable people should be allowed to come here... .” 

The fisherman ran the roftler over the paper and banged his fist on the 
box. He turned to Yaeko, his voice hoarse with rage. 

“Hold your tongue... you. 

At that moment Sumiko, glancing at the sheet that had just come off 
the plate, pursed her lips in imitation of Yaeko and said sternly: 

“Look here, nobody will be able to read this. It’s too dirty.” 

“It’s the ink,” said Matao shortly. 

“You mustn’t press your whole weight on the roller, as if you were 
rowing a boat on a stormy sea,” said Sumiko. 

Matao measured her with a glance and his lip curled. 

“In our village... when little girls talk to men. 

“In your village, ” Yaeko cut in, “great hulking lads ie old men 
to box their ears without a murmur. In your village last year they tried 
curing an old woman of some illness by laying her on the beach and beat- 
ing her with boat-hooks to chase out the spirit of the fox. They broke a rib 
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anid nearly killed her. Everyone knows that fishermen are the most back- 
ward folk of all.” 

“Yes, and the most conceited too,” added Sumiko. “They're famous 
all over the world.” 


Ryu-chan rolled on to the straw with laughter. Matao glared fero- 
ciously at the girls, then turned away and spat in disgust. 

“A pair of wildcats,” he hissed. “Mad, both of them.” 

Yaeko and Sumiko exchanged glances and smiled. Yacko picked up 
a printed sheet and read it aloud: 


“*Tis springtime, ; 
And the Amis with their nets 
Are chasing pretty butterflies.” 


“Seventeen syllables. That’s a hokku,” said Ryukichi, “Yasaku 
wrote it.” 

Sumiko looked puzzled. “But what docs it mean?” she asked. 

“There will be an explanation,” said Ryukichi. “IH refers to something 
that happened last Sunday near the fishing village. An American car ran 
into a tree and a box fell out of the back. It was full of bottles. One of the 
bottles broke and a swarm of black moths flew out. The Americans were 
terribly scared. They put on masks and white coals and rushed after the 
moths with butterfly nels and poured some strong-smelling liquid over 
each one they caught... .” 

“They ruined all the vegetable fields outside the village,” said Matao. 

“They say in town that the bottles were being taken to the airfield 
to be loaded on a plane bound for Korea.” 

Yaeko nodded. “It’s a good hokku. Everyone will understand what it 
means. Those were infected moths.” 

“We must ask Yasaku lo write another one for our magazine,” said 
Sumiko, “About the way they cure old women in certain villages... .” 

Ryukichi chuckled. Matao opened his mouth io retort bul changed 
his mind. 

Yaeko pointed to some stencils lying beside the duplicator. “You've 
got quite enough copy here. When are you putting it out?” 

Matao glanced at her and addressed his answer to Ryukichi: “We 
wanted to have it ready by tomorrow, but we won’t make it.” 

“What are you calling it?” Yaeko asked. 

“The Fox’s Voice, | daresay,” Sumiko put in, 

Matao pretended not to have heard. Ryukichi answered for him: 
“The Helmsman. It’s Matao’s idea.” 

“That’s a good name,” said Yaeko and squatting down beside the 
duplicator, turned back the sleeves of her kimono, 

sumiko did likewise, and they both began to help Malao. Yacko laid 
the clean shzets of paper on the plate and Sumiko took off the printed sheets 
and piled them up. They worked swiftly and in silence. Ryukichi wrote 
busily in his corner, sprawled over his rude desk. 

When the printing was done, Matao smiled for the first time. 

“We don't let women into our boats because it’s bad luck,” he said. 
“We'll see what sort of luck you'll bring our magazine.” 


He carefully ie the printed sheets in a piece of canvas, nodded 
to the girls and started for the door, 
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“It will be a very lucky magazine, you'll see,” Sumiko called after 
him. “Because women’s hands helped print it.” 

Ryukichi showed Sumiko how to use the duplicator. She quickly 
leartied to ink the roller neatly and run it lightly over the paper so that 
all the letters came out evenly. 

From that day on Sumiko went regularly to the hut. She soon learned 
the road and was able to make the journey alone. Coming down the hillside 
in the dark was a little frightening, but she got used to it. 

She told her uncle not to worry if she was late; she could always get 
a lift on one of the dam or glass factory lorries going her way. 
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One day as she was working in the hut with Ryukichi, they heard a 
clucking outside. Ryukichi pricked up his ears. Presently someone whistled 
bricily twice. Ryukichi replied. Sumiko looked out of the hut and saw the 
broad-featured face of Kanji peeping out from behind a tree. He limped 
nee to the hut. Behind him came a broad-shouldered man in a stained army 

unic. 

“What are you doing here?” said Kanji brusquely to Sumiko. “Now 
then, Sugino, out with her!” 

, Sugino bared his teeth in mock anger and seized her by the 
collar. 


“Stop it,” said Sumiko. “I heard a police car down there in the valley 
just now... .” 

“They’ve gone,” said Sugino, releasing her. 

“But suppose the police did come, what would you do?” Kanji 
quizzed her. 

Sumiko smiled, wrinkling her little nose. 

“I'd pick up the duplicator and dash up the hill... and hide with it 
in a crevice in the rock. The police would be afraid to follow me there at 
night.” 

“Sounds brave enough,” said Kanji winking to Sugino. “We’ll see 
whether those words will be backed up by deeds.” 

They had brought some urgent work. A few days earlier the pupils 
of an elementary school in a village north of the town had been induced 
without their parenls’ knowledge to donate their blood for the wounded 
forcign soldiers brought in from the Korean front. The prefecture committee 
of the Communist Party had already put out a leaflet protesting against the 
incident. Kanji had brought the text of an appeal to the villagers not to 
give their blood to the imperialists. 

While Ryukichi was copying out the text of the appeal, Sumiko took 
a piece of charcoal and a shect of cardboard and sketched the figure of a 
little girl with a schoolbag over her shoulder. The little girl had big round 
eyes and a fringe on her forehead; she looked remarkably like the wax figure 
Sumiko had seen in the shop window on the main street of the town. Sumiko 
add2d a hypodermic needle piercing the little girl’s arm with a rubber tube 
extending from it. 

“Solendid!” said Kanji’s voice behind her. “So Sumiko knows how 
to draw!” 

She quickly covered her drawing with her hand, but Kanji snatched 
it away from her. 
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“Very good indeed.... But you’d better give her legs, or else she'll 
look too much like a disembodied spirit.” 

“Draw a bottle for the blood,” advised Sugino. “And make it a 
big one,” 

“Just a minut:!” said Kanji as an idea struck him. “I’ve got it... 
Not a bottle, but... Where is the blood going to? What is il for?” 

“For the war in Korea,” said Ryukichi. 

“That’s just it. You need something to convey that idea at a glance.” 

“Sumi-chan is very good at drawing aeroplanes,” ventured Ryukichi. 

Sugino shook his head. 

“No, that won’t do. You’d have to stretch the rubber tube up into the 
air and then you’d have the aeroplane flying and the girl standing still.” 
“The aeroplane can be standing on the ground,” objected Ryukichi. 

“I know...” cried Sumiko. She drew three circles, ran a wavy line 
around them and added a semi-circular turret on top, with the muzzle of 
a gun sticking out. 

“A tank!” Kanji said, clapping his hands. “Good for you, Sumi-chan.” 

“An American Sherman to the life,” confirmed Sugino. 

Sumiko extended the tube from the hypodermic to the tank. 

“Good. Now copy it neatly on this,” said Kanji, laying a stencil and 
a stylo in front of her. “But be carcful not to spoil it, or Pll wring your 
little neck.” 

“We ought to print the appeal first. The leaflet they brought over 
yesterday can wait,” said Ryukichi. “We haven't much paper left. There 
won't be enough for the drawing, I’m afraid.” 

“You nacdn’t print the drawing, we'll only make a stencil of it,” said 
Kanji. “I'll show it to Tsumoto.” 

Sumiko laid the stencil on a board and sct to work, while the men 
busied themselves printing the appeal. When they had finished, Kanji 
wrapped up the sheets and the stencil and went off with Sugino. 

Ryukichi made a fire in the remnants of the stove and stood a pot on 
it; it was a soup made of burdock stalks and fern shoots. Lacking rice, they 
ate it with stale biscuits smelling of mice. 

“Mmm, delicious soup,” said Sumiko, closing her cyes and slapping 
ae on the cheeks in appreciation. “The most delicious food I’ve ever 
asted,” 

After supper they sat down to print the leaflet. Sumiko glanced at the 
first printed sheet and looked up in surprise. It bore the hokku about the 
Americans and the butterflies with an explanatory note. 

“Didn’t you say Yasaku wrote this?” she asked. 

Ryukichi nodded. “So he did.” 

“Then why is it signed Katsu Gengo?” 

“Because it’s a good hokku. That’s why it was decided to make a leaf- 
let out of it. We'll post them up wherever we can,” 

“So Yasaku ...” Sumiko clucked her tongue. “I never thought.... 
The other day I saw a poster on the road, it had children on it and aero- 
planes carrying the Picadon. It was also signed Katsu Gengo. So Yasaku.,. 
knows how to draw as well?” 

“A poster? Is that the one entitled ‘Fight the War Danger?’ No, that’s 
not Yasaku. That one came from the Youth League. They made nearly 
a hundred in one night and posted them up themselves. ” 

“So it wasn’t Yasaku’s? But why was it signed Katsu. Gengo?” 
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“Why? Because it was a good drawing. That’s why they also decided 
to print it and post it up.” 

“Remember the time we went to town and saw that notice on the 
telephone pole about a puppet show.... The play they advertised was 
by Katsu Gengo.” 

“Mariko Kuroda wrote that one. That’s the girl in the glasses you saw 
at the meeting in the school-teacher’s house. Now she is writing a play for the 
paper theatre about the Tokiwa miners’ wives and their brave fight.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Their husbands declared a sit-down strike. They stayed in the mine 
and wouldn’t let anyone down there. The mine-owner called out the police 
and sent strikebreakers into the pit. The scabs loaded the wagonettes with 
coal but when they tried to cart it away the miners’ wives sat down on the 
track and wouldn’t let them pass. They sat there until the mine-owner 
came to terms.” 

“They sat it out and won their point,” Sumiko murmured. “As brave 
as the men.” 

When they finished the work, they extinguished the lamp and sat down 
to rest in the doorway. A big round moon came up over the mountain. The 
spire of a pagoda looking like a pine tree without branches pointed skywards 
near the tip of Monastery Hill. Down below they could see glow-worms 
flickering among the trees. 

“A student choir from Tokyo came to town the other day,” said Ryu- 
kichi. “They sang lots of fine songs, Japanese and foreign ones as well. 
: liked the Russian songs, especially one about a young man and his sweet- 
eart....” 

He looked at Sumiko. She was pinching her neck. 

A glow-worm darted between them. 

“Time to go home,” said Sumiko. “It’s going to rain soon.” 

A cicada in a bush somewhere above their heads set up a loud, mono- 
tonous chirping. 

“There’s an old song I once had a gramophone record of,” said Ryuki- 
chi softly. “It’s sung by a geisha girl. It says that the cicada always sings 
of its love, but never dies of love, while the glow-worm suffers in silence and 
burns itself out... .” 

He laid his hand meaningly on his breast. 

“It’s time to go home,” said Sumiko hastily. 

They walked silently down the hillside. When they reached the rock 
that resembled a dolphin with upraised tail, Ryukichi said good-bye to 
Sumiko and turned back. She waited until he had climbed up the hill and 
was hidden behind the trees, then called out after him: “A few weeks ago 
someone left a sprig of plum-blossom on our fence. I wonder who it could 
have been... .” 

And from behind the azalea bushes came his reply: “The glow-worm!” 

Sumiko laughed and ran down the path. ' 
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On Sunday morning the blood-collectors came again. The red motor- 
car with the loud-speaker drove slowly through the streets, summoning the 
villagers to the common. Sumiko’s uncle and Ineko’s father set out for the 
meeting place. 
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A loud knocking on the window frame startled Sumiko. She lJeapt up 
and opened the shutter. Sugino was standing at the garden [ence, a canvas 
cape thrown over his shoulders. 

“You’d better come early today,” he said. “Last night the police raid- 
ed the settlement over at the dam and Liastern Village and scized all the 
copies of the magazine and the leaflets they could find. There’s some ur- 
gent work to be done. Don’t fail to come.” 

Sumiko pursed her lips like Yaeko and eyed Sugino sternly. 

“How can you be so careless—it was a good thing Uncle wasn’t home. 
You all but broke the window.” 

Glancing over his shoulder, Sugino produced from the folds of the 
cape a leaflet and a little pot of paste. Unhurriedly he spread soime of the 
paste on the edges of the slip of paper and stuck it on the fence. 

“Oh, do be careful!” Sumiko hissed. “You'll be caught!” 

Sugino winked at her. 

“We got this leaflet from town yesterday—it was printed there. We’ve 
pasted it up all along the highway and iu the villages too. Well, we'll 
be expecting you.” 

He handed her one of the leaflets and he turned away from the fence. 
She slipped the shect of paper into her sleeve and closed the shutter, A 
little later she heard voices oul in the strect,; and peeping through a 
hole, saw a group of women reading the leaflet. 


Sumiko extracted the crumpled bit of paper from her sleeve and had 
just laid it on the mat with the intention of straightening it out when she 
heard footsteps at the door. Quickly she hid the leaflet under her knees. 
The door opened and her uncle stopped at the threshold, arms akiimbo and 
a dark scowl on his face. 

j “T have to go and sce the doctor,” Sumiko said. “He told ine to come 
today.” 

Her uncle took off his sandals in silence and sat down in front of her. 

“f’ve just found out everything from that woman from the cily,” he 
said. “It turns out you’ve been lying to me—you've only been to he hos- 
pital once.” He shook his head anid his voice rose to a squeaking falsetto. 
“I know everything! Only yesterday the police caught your friend Yacko 
sticking up leaflets near the school. After they questioned her they took 
her home to her father, who gave her such a thrashing that she’s still lying 
in the backyard unable to get up. Got mixed up with the Reds, sce? You've 
probably done the same. Speak up! What are you hiding there? Give it here!” 

Sumiko leaned forward with her hands on her knees, but her uncle 
pushed her away and seized the slip of paper that was now exposed. 

“This is it!” He nodded to himself. “It’s all over the place. Where 
did you get it?” 

“Somebody threw it in the window. I don’t know who it was.” 

“It’s a lie!” He pulled out the long pipe he had stuck under his sash 
and raised it to hit her. “Where have you been going all these evenings 
when you were supposed to be at the doctor’s?” 

sumiko covered her head with her hands. 

“Speak up!” 

He struck her on the hand with the pipe, but not too hard. Then 


he seized her by the hair and pulled. Sumiko threw herself face down 
on the mat. 
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“You've been going to those mectings and listening to that leader of 
theirs.... That one,” he said, jabbing the leaflet with his pipe. “That 
must be their leader, the one who signs al! their leaflels and posters. But 
they'll soon catch him, you may be sure. Now who gave it to you, eh?” 

But before she could answer he struck her on the back with his pipe. 

“Do you know that leader? [lave you ever seen him? You might as well 
speak up because he’ll be nabbed soon enough. Well? Are you going to talk 
or do you want a beating!” 

She lay with her face buried in the mat and her head covered with 
her hands expecting the blow. But no blow came. After a while she 
stealthily uncovered one eve and saw her uncle sitting with his eyes 
closed, pipe in hand, waiting for her to answer. 

In front of her lay a square sheet of paper with a drawing on it. Suriko 
moved her head slightly. It was a drawing of a little girl with a school 
satchel over her shoulder, a hypodermic needle in her arm and a rubber 
tube running from the hypodermic to a tank. Beside it was the inscription: 
“Not one drop of blood for the invaders! Defend the peace!” And under- 
neath, the signature: “Katsu Gengo.” 

Sumiko opened her eyes wide. There it was: Katsu Gengo. She pressed 
her sleeve to her flushed cheeks. 

é oe is that Katsu Gengo>” her uncle shouted. “Do you know him? 
peak!” 

She raised her head, sat up and laid her hands on her knees. 

“Answer, or I’ll beat you black and blue!” He pointed to the photo- 
graphs standing on the altar-shelf. “Ask your parents for forgiveness. You 
shanieless one!” 

Sumiko looked him straight in the eyes. 

: ss | Hans done nothing wrong and I have nothing to be ashamed of,” 
she said. 

“Wha-at!” His mouth dropped open and he choked with rage. “How 
dare you defy your elders, you hussy!” 

He swung his arm to strike, but this time she did not cover her head 
with her hands; she continued to sit with her head held high. 

Her uncle’s hand remained poised in mid-air. Slowly he dropped it. 

“Lucky for you that you are sick. Otherwise I would beat you within 
an inch of your life. If you won’t speak up, you won’t, But you will regret 
it. From today you will not move a step from this house without me.” 

He lit his pipe and stretched himself out on his back. Sumiko sat 
motionless, her eyes glued to the leaflet. 

They had used the same stencil, only the inscription had been added. 
Who could have written it? It was not Ryukichi’s writing. Then whose? 
Kan-chan or Sugitlo perhaps? Or someone from town? The four hieroglyphs 
on the tank which stood for “Imperialism” had been written by Yae-chan. 
She could vouch for that. The curlicue on the first character was unmis- 
takably Yae-chan’s. And in the upper right-hand corner there was a dark 
bloich —a thunib print evidently left by the one who had laid the stencil 
on the frame. Careless! Thank goodness it was too blurred for anyone to be 
able to recognize the thumb print. Just the same they ought to be more 
careful, They must have seen it on the proof, and they ought to have 
scraped it carefully off the stencil or else held a lighted match to the spot 
to level it off. But they had been in such a hurry they hadn’t bothered. 
Too bad.... 
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Her uncle crumpled the leaflet and thrust it into his sash. 

“That leader will soon be caught and turned over to the Amis,” he 
said viciously. “They’ll squeeze it all oul of him... he'll give them 
the names of all his accomplices, and they'll round them all up. You too. 
‘And don’t expect any mercy!” 

He sat up, grimacing with pain and rubbed his shoulder. Suimiko went 
over, seated herself beside him and began silently to massage his shoulder 
and back. 

“Everybody has gone off to give their blood,” she murmured. “Thicy’re 
paying for it this time.” 

Her uncle snorted. 

“Pay for it! Not they! Instead of money they give out dyed chicken 
feathers to wear on your chest. A badge of honour. Faugh! That’s why 
nobody wants to give his blood. People just stand round and gape. Only 
two servant girls from the Sakuma estate gave their blood.... Soon 
they'll be going around the houses begging for it.” 

“Will they come here too?” 

“No. My blood is no good, and they’re afraid to use yours.” 

“So nobody wants to give any blood?” said Sumiko, kneading his 
back expertly. “They must have read the leaflet.” 

Her uncle shot an angry look at her, shook her hand off his back and 
lay down again. 

“IT shan’t let you go anywhere any more. And I won’t Iet anyonein 
here either. If that Yaeko comes here I’ll wring her neck.... When you 
need to go to the doctor I[’!] take you myself.” 

“Doctor Arimitsu said he won’t give me any treatment without the 
permission of the Amis. That’s because of that brass tag. Does Uncle want 
to, drag me to the Amis?” 

He did not reply. Folding his hands under his head he closed his eyes. 

“Sumi-chan!” called Ineko from the yard. “Sumi-chan!” 

Her uncle got up and went over to the door. 

“Sumiko has committed a grave offence and she will sit home in 
punishment. You will not talk to her any more!” And with that he 
slammed the door. 
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She was not allowed to sit by the window, or even to go near it. The 
window had to be tightly closed all the time. She could go outside only to 
do the laundry, wash dishes and attend to the other household chores, but 
to talk to anyone was forbidden. She was not allowed to go outside the fence 
Without her uncle. Together they went to work in the Sakuma vegetable 
and rice fields. And when Sumiko went for water down to the valley, her 
uncle sat on the hill above the reservoir and watched her. 

__ The rains came and lifein captivity became altogether unendurable, One 
night, as she was sitting by the door mending her uncle’s straw rain cape, 
she heard clucking and chirping noises behind the fence. Her uncle was 
not in sight. But at once Ineko’s mother poked her head over the fence to 
see what was going on: her uncle had asked Ineko’s mother and grand- 
mother to keep an eye on Sumiko while he was away. 

Sometimes Ineko would peep over the fence. Silently she would touch 
her eyes with her sleeve, go through the motions of wringing out the sleeve, 
and point her finger at her chest. This pantomime was intended to convey 
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that she too had been forbidden to leave the house and that she often found 
relief in tears. But somehow she managed to maintain contact with the 
outside world. Seizing a moment when Sumiko’s uncle was engaged in 
buying salt from a pedlar, she threw a piece of paper screwed into a tight 
little ball at Sumiko’s feet. 

The note had been scribbled hastily in pencil and all the letters 
leaned to one side. 

“We are all very sorry for you and Ine-chan,” she read. “We have 
put out another issue of Our Land and the second issue of The Helmsman 
will be out soon. We have had greetings from Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
and many other places. We are all very much upset by the sad fate of Yae- 
chan. Her father was tricked by Sanata, the Badger, into putting his mark 
on a paper asking the Badger to adopt Yae-chan. The Badger had promised 
him money, but afterwards he refused. He said Yae-chan was no good— 
she has a scar on her back. He sold her to work in the canning factory which 
is now working on an American order—making containers for napalm bombs. 
Yae-chan lives in the factory hostel; she and the other working girls are 
kept under lock and key and after work their clothes are hidden from them. 
Yae-chan has been sold for six years. We are going to get in touch with her.” 
(Here several letters had been blotted out.) “The police searched the house 
of Akagi, the school-teacher, they turned everything upside down, even tore 
the tiles off the roof. But Grandad and the teacher managed to get away in 
time. The police are out to arrest them on a charge of anti-American 
propaganda. 

“We are going to have an excursion to the hills to gather ferns soon. 
The young people from all the settlements and mountain villages are com- 
ing. The blood donation campaign in our area was a complete failure. 
‘Katsu Gengo has been very energetic—in the past five days he has made 
over a hundred big posters, printed six-hundred leaflets, composed and 
printed three pamphlets and posted leaflets up in all the neighbouring 
villages. In five days, think of that! Isn’t he wonderful! That’s because 
he has a thousand hands just like the Goddess Senju-kannon. 

“I am terribly worried about you. I have passed your house many 
times both day and night” (here again several -letters were illegible), 

“through the little hole in the window” (more blots). “The cicada near our 
hut sings all the time” (several more smudges). 

“Don’t pinch your neck. Forgive the foul handwriting. Greetings. 
Your glow-worm.” 
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At the height of the rainy season the rice planting began. The warm 
rain poured down from morning till night, flooding the fields until only 
the grass that grew on the boundary strips was visible above the water. 
The peasants worked in the fields all days long, for the planting had to be 
completed before the hot weather set in. 

Standing knee-deep in water, they worked with their mattocks digging 
small holes for the slender stalks. There was no end to the work, for as sconas 
the rain subsided and the water drained off the hillside, the peasants had to 
straighten the fallen seedlings and even out the rows again. They toiled 
from dawn till dusk. 

. From constant immersion in the water their legs swelled and itched. 
Yellow leeches with black stripes stuck to their ankles and calves. In 
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pulling off the leeches they scratched the skin till it bled, and then they 
caught frozs and pressed them against the scratches to ease the itching. 
The rice planting was finished in good time before the rains stopped. 
When the work was done, all those who worked on the landlord’s land were 
invited to the estate. The men washed up first in two huge wooden troughs 
placed in the courtyard near the granary, and when they were through, the 


women changed the water and washed themselves. Then they all gathered 
in the kitchen, sitting down in several rows in a semi-circle in front of the 
stove. An old servant placed a handful of rice seedlings on a shelf over the 
stove, poured saké on them and sprinkled flour over them, and then 
bowed low—an entreaty to the deities to bless the rice that had just been 
planted and to bestow well-being and prosperity on landlord Sakuma and 
everybody else who was present at this thanksgiving ceremony. Trays with 
flasks of saké and bowls of tea were placed in front of the guests, each of 
whom was served with a portion of cold noodles and a tin of preserved 
seaweed in sweet satice, 

The effects of the drink soon made themselves felt. Sumiko’s uncle 
clapped his hands and shouted: “Kora sassa-sa-sa, korya, korya!” [eiske 
and several other young men began to dance on the earthen floor, waving 
isla and slapping themselves on the thighs. They too were quite 

runk, 

By the time the feasting was over, Sumiko’s uncle was fast asleep be- 
tween two barrels of rice, and Sumiko had some difficulty in waking him 
up and inducing him to go home. As soon as they reached the house, he 
flopped down on his mat without bothering to undress and was snoring 
in a few minutes, 

As she was hanging up their sandals on the gate-post to dry, Sumiko - 
saw someone peeping over the neighbour's fence. It was Ineko. 

“Come here, quickly!” she called in a hoarse whisper. “There’s nobody 
at home. They’ve all gone to Kuhei’s and Grandmother is asleep. Sumi- 
chan, something awlul has happened!” 

“What is it?” 

Inako covered her face with her hands and began to sob. Sumiko went 
over to her and shook her. 
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“Stop crying at once and tell me what it is!” 

But Ineko continued to weep. “They keep us here like prisoners,” 
she sobbed. “And all sorts of things are happening outside... .” 

“tlush! For goodness’ sake tell me what’s happened!” 
: Incko dried her eyes and whispered her ill tidings through the 
ence. 

“The day before the rice planting began everyone went to Hunchiback 
and Tunnel hills to pick ferns and on the way back through Monkey 
Forest they found a barbed wire fence in their path. The boys started tear- 
ing down the fence, when the police and two Ami soldiers arrived. The 
police attacked the boys with their clubs. There was a regular skirmish. 
Sugino wanted to interfere but the police seized him and threw him into 
alorry. The Amis helped the police to arrest several other boys. Yes- 
terday the village Elder said the police were going to raid all the villages 
and hill settlements in the area to round up all the Reds. They want 
them all to go the same way as Yasuji and Toshio did last year.” 

“That means Ryu-chan and Yasaku are also in danger,” said Sumiko, 
her fingers straying to her neck. “And all the others too... .” 

Ineko slid down to the ground and beat her head against the fence in 
despair. “And we sit here in this prison... cutoff from everything... 
everything!” 


Sumiko too’ pressed her face against her side of the fence, weeping 
silently. 
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During the night it rained heavily and the wind rose. Sumiko was 
awakened by the loud patter of the raindrops against the paper window 
panes. She went outside and took the sandals off the gate-post. When she 
came back she could not fall asleep for a long time. Her swollen feet ached 
and the itching began in her shoulder. 

She must have dozed off, for some time later she awoke with a start 
to hear a chirping and whistling through the rustle of the rain. She crept 
over to the window and put her eye to the peep-hole, but could see nothing. 
The whistling was repeated. Carefully she moved aside the shutter. A gust 
of wind blew into the room. She saw a figure enveloped in a rain cape over 
by the fence. 

“It’s me... Matao,” said a hoarse voice. “Can you come to the moun- 
tain tomorrow? There’s heaps of work to be done.” 

“Where’s Ryu-chan? Have they arrested him?” 

“No, he has gone to town for some other work. We must carry on with 
the printing. The Amis have started building something on the road. 
Looks as if they’re going to enlarge their base.” 

“J daren’t leave the house.... My uncle won’t let me.” 

Just then her uncle gave a loud snore and stirred in his sleep. Sumiko 
froze by the window and her hand flew to her mouth. 

“So you’re going to sit with your hands folded because you’re afraid 
to disobey your uncle? I thought you had more spirit than that... .” Matao 
made a gesture of disgust. “I always said women weren’t any good for 
this work.” 

With that he turned away and vanished into the darkness. Sumiko 
closed the shutter and lay down again, burying her face in the pillow. A 
cock crowed sleepily in the distance. And suddenly the roaring of aero- 
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planes tore into the early morning stillness. They were flying so low that 
they seemed just above the roof. Sumiko’s uncle stopped snoring, muttered 
and scratched himself. He was evidently awake. Sumiko looked over 
toward the window and saw that day was breaking. The rain still poured 
down. 

“Uncle,” she said softly, “I have to go to the doctor. It hurts.” 

“What hurts? Are there any spots?” her uncle inquired in concern, 
raising himself on his elbow. 

“My shoulder aches, and my legs, and my insides ache too. I can’t 
stand it any more... .” 

“Very well, I’ll take you tomorrow.” 

“I shall go alone.” 

“No, you shan’t. Go to sleep now. We’ll go together in the 
morning.” 

Sumiko sat up on her quilt. 

“When are you going to let me go out by myself? I can’t stand being 
cooped up like this any longer... like a prisoner or something.” 

; “What nonsense is this? You must be dreaming. ... Now go back to 
sleep.” 

Py can’t stand it, I tell you, I have to go tomorrow by myself. Give 
me my sandals, please.” 

“Go to sleep!” shouted her uncle. “And keep quiet or I’ll slap you.” 

“I'll go in my bare feet then.” 

“Keep quiet!” Her uncle banged his fist on the mat. 

Sumiko got up and put her kimono on over her night robe. 

“Lie down at once!” stormed her uncle. “I’ll give you a good 
thrashing!” 

Paying no heed to his threats, Sumiko put on her trousers and combed 
her hair. Her uncle jumped up and slapped her face. She swayed a little, 
but kept her balance and walked over to the door. 

“Where are you going? Are you mad?” 

He caught her by the sleeve, but she tore herself out of his grasp and 
went out barefoot into the yard. Her uncle picked up the bamboo rake and 
looked out. Sumiko was sitting in the middle of the little yard on the wet 
ground, her legs crossed under her and her hands resting in her lap. 

“Have you taken leave of your senses?” He swung the rake. “Get in- 
side at once and lie down. You will get ill... and die.” 

She raised her head and uttered in clear, distinct tones: 

“Sumiko will sit here without moving... until her uncle permits 
her to go out of the house alone.” 

His jaw dropped and he stared at her speechless with amazement. 
In the dim light of early morning he scrutinized her face: her mouth was 
set in an obstinate line, her eyes were closed. Her hair was already wet. 

~ “Go home, you will be soaked,” he said gently. “Don’t be a fool.” 
oumiko wiped her face with her sleeve and straightened the collar 
of her kimono. 

“You won't?” 

He stamped his foot and hurled the rake at her. It struck her onthe 
knee. She winced, but did not move, and remained sitting motionless as 
a statue with her hands in her lap. He took his rain cape off the nall and 
threw it to her. She caught it and covered her shoulders with it, straight- - 

ened her kimono and laid her hands in her lap again, 
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“You're soaking already,” he said with concern. “You'll catch your 
death of cold. Come inside.” 

She shook her head silently. 

“Very well then, you can sit there until you rot!” And he slammed 
the door. 
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As the morning wore on the rain abated; but the sky did not clear 
up and the heavy dark clouds threatened more rain. Her uncle came 
out of the house, washed himself at the rain-water barrel and, without 
looking in her direction, growled: “Go inside and have your breakfast.” 

She did not reply. He went into the house, leaving the door open. Soon 
he reappeared, poured the water out of the cooking pot and filled it with 
iresh water. 

“Where’s the salt?” he asked. 

“In the jar on the top shelf,” replied Sumiko. “There’s a bottle of 
liquid soap next to it. Take care not to upset it.” 

Her uncle came out into the yard several times—he washed some salt- 
ed radishes, rinsed out the bowl and the cooking pot, and brushed his 
trousers, but he did not address Sumiko any more. After a while he put on 
his umbrella-hat, threw a piece of matting over his shoulders and tucking 
his sickle into his belt he went out of the gate. 

The rain stopped. Sumiko took off the rain cape, laid it on the wet 
ground and stood up to stretch her legs. She took a little walk in the yard, 
and peeped into the house. The bottle of liquid soap stood in its place on 
the shell—her uncle had not upset it. She went back to the yard and seated 
herself on the rain cape, facing the house. 

Presently she heard the gate creak behind her and a man’s voice asked: 

“Is Kuni-san at home?” 

“No, he has gone out,” Sumiko answered without turning her head. 

She heard a discreet cough and the sound of receding footsteps. Over 
by the rain-water barrel in the corner of the yard a little frog hopped about. 
The birds in a tree in the neighbour’s yard set up a loud chirping. A pleas- 
ant smell of cooking was wafted from the neighbour’s house. They must 
be frying something on bean oil. Sumiko’s mouth watered. Her hair had 
dried and her trousers, which had clung unpleasantly to her legs, began to 
dry too. High up in the sky a flock of wild geese flew over in perfect V-for- 
mation. 

Sumiko heard someone call her name. It was Ineko’s grandmother. 

“Is your uncle in?” 

“No, he’s gone out,” she replied gazing up at the sky. 

“What on carth are you doing? Praying?” . 

There was a whispering behind the fence. Then Ineko’s voice asked: 

“Sumi-chan, what are you doing? Why are you sitting there?” 

“I told my uncle I am going to sit here until he lets me go out alone,” 
Sumiko replied without turning round. 

Ineko squealed delightedly and clapped her hands. 

“Oh, how wonderful! How wonderful! When did you begin?” 

“Last night.” 

She again heard a whispering on the other side of the fence, and then 
a paper bag flew over the fence into her yard, Sumiko took the rake and 
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pulled the bag toward her. It contained millet-meal dumplings and two 
pickled plums. She ate the offering with gratitude and zest. 

Presently there was a slight commotion behind the fence and Sumiko 
heard the wrathful voice of Ineko’s father and the sound of somcone’s 
ears being boxed. 

“Sumi-chan!” came Ineko’s muffled shout, “I’m doing the same.... 

Her voice broke off and Sumiko heard her being dragged into the house. 
She stared up at the sky. Clouds were moving over from the direction of the 
sea. That meant more rain soon. Some small boys ran past the house with 
a kite. Presently her legs began to go numb. She straightened out one lcg 
and started to rub it vigorously when she heard voices and quickly resumed 
her position. 

“What she needs is a good beating!” said a man’s voice. “That would 
knock some of the nonsense out of her head. Come away from there!” 

Sumiko began counting each time she took a breath. She had counted 
up to one hundred and twenty-three when the gate banged and her uncle 
appeared. He came over to her and whispered in her ear: 

“Come into the house, there’s a good girl. You are disgracing me 
before the whole village. Everyone is laughing.” 

She did not reply. 

“Come home, I tell you,” her uncle whispered desperately. “Are you 
hungry?” 

“IT am not going to eat anylhing, 
starvation. ” 

Her uncle went into the house. 

“The girl must be mad!” she heard a woman’s voice from behind the 
ferice. 

“She’s been sitting there since last night. The shameless hussy!” 

“Silly ass! Picadon!” cried the little boys. 

A bit of dirt struck Sumiko on the cheek. Other missiles hit her on the 
back and on the head. 

“Get away from there!” she lieard Inecko’s mother shout. 

The boys ran away. Sumiko wiped her face and hair with her sleeve. 
She counted another ninety-three. The gate opened and Kuhdei’s wife 
came in. 

“Kuni-san,” she said to Sumiko’s uncle, “Forgive her, she’s a sick 
girl after all.” 

Sumiko heard her uncle say something in an angry voice. 

“A hard-hearted man,” muttered Kuhei’s wife. She went over to Su- 
miko. “You shouldn’t be obstinate,” she urged. “It isn’t nice. Ask your 
uncle to forgive you.” 

“I have done nothing wrong,” said Sumiko. 

“Now, go in like a good girl. You must obey your uncle.” 

She stood for a while clucking her tongue in concern and finally 
went away. 


” 


7? 


she replied firmly. “I shall die of 
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The news of Sumiko’s defiance spread quickly through the village and 
a small crowd of curious onlookers soon gathered outside the house to dis- 
cuss the unusual event. Some pitied the girl, holding the view that she must 
have had good cause to take such a drastic step; others abused her and 
opined that a good thrashing would put some sense into her head. 
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Al first Suiniko listened to the talk, but soon she lost interest. Pres- 
ently it began raining again and some of the spectators went away, but 
since the buzz of talk still continued Sumiko concluded that a few hardy 
spirits had remained. She covered her head with the rain cape, but after 
a while she took it off and laid it under her, since the puddle in the corner 
of the yard was gradually spreading out in her direction. 

“Move over to the tree, Sumi-chan,” Ineko’s grandmother advised. 

Just then a paper parcel fell at Sumiko’s feet. This time it contained 
a few potatoes and some slices of.salted radish. The puddle had reached 
her cape by now. Sumiko began counting again, but could not keep it up. 
She started all over again, but each time she lost count. Then she tried 
repeating her multiplication tables. She had reached seven times eight, 
when her uncle came out. 

“Now, that’s enough. Come home,” he said in a calm voice. “You 
will get ill.” 

“Give me my sandals,” she said. 

Ele went over, seized her by the collar and dragged her toward the 
house. She struggled violently and fell on to the ground. Her uncle struck 
her on the cheek and continued dragging her over the mud. At the 
threshold she broke away from him, but he gave her a kick and she fell right 
into the puddle. He seized the rake and began beating her over the back. 

“Stop it, stop it!” a woman screamed. “He’ll kill her!” 

“Beating her like a dog, poor thing,” said another. “Take care, or that 
fever of hers will start and then you’ll be sorry.” 

, “Mind your own business!” roared Sumiko’s uncle. “Get away from 
ere!” 

The women all started shouting at once. They called Sumiko’s uncle 
a brute and a savage. Someone suggested going to the Elder or calling 
a policeman, Her uncle dropped the rake and stalked away into the house. 
Sumiko got up, picked up the straw cape and the rake and took up a 
position further away from the puddle. 

“Better get away from here,” she heard a man’s voice urging the crowd. 
“It’s nol our business. As long as she has an audience she’ll stick it out. 
But if we go away, she’ll give in.” 

“That’s right, let us not interfere,” said another man. “She must be 
soaking wet by now. She won’t be able to stand it much longer.” 

The onlookers dispersed. Sumiko began counting again, but she could 
not keep it up. The figures would not stay in her head. She was tired of 
pinching her neck amd she tried massaging her legs. After a while her uncle 
opened the door. 7 

“It’s going to start pouring in a minute. You’re sure to catch cold,” 
he said gently. “Come inside. It’s for your own good. You are my daugh- 
ter, aren’t you?” His mouth twisted and he wiped his eyes. “I don’t 
want you to get into trouble. ... I vowed to your parents to take care of 
VOUs 4.4.2" 

He went over to her and wiped her hair with his hand. | 

“You shouldn’t be so obstinate. I’m very fond of you, and that’s why 
I try to keep you out of trouble. Those Reds will ruin you.” He bent over 
to her. “Now come in and have something to eat and go to bed.” 

Sumiko looked at him in silence and shook her head. Seeing that it 
was no use trying to persuade her, he took a scarf out of his kimono and laid 
it on her head. Then he turned and went back into the house. 
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Sumiko clenched her teeth, closed her eyes and tried counting again. 
It was beginning to get dark. The rain was subsiding. Presently she heard 
a muffled voice behind her. 

“Sumiko-san, what is the matter with you?” She recognized the voice 
of Takami. “What has happened?” 

She put her fingers in her ears. 

“Go away,” she said. “I am not going to die. I’m going to get well.” 

Her uncle opened the door and looked up at the sky. He said something, 
but Sumiko had her fingers in her ears and she did not hear him. By now 
it was quite dark. The rain had turned to a fine drizzle. Sumiko glanced 
around but there was no one at the fence; everyone had gone. There was no 
sign of Ine-chan; she must be locked up too. Sumiko noticed a small 
package lying beside the rake. Someone had thrown it when her eyes had 
been closed. She opened it and found a small box wrapped in waxed pa- 
per; it was full of white pills. She put several in her mouth. They had a 
sourish-sweet taste and smelt like medicine. There was something written 
on the box but it was too dark to read the letters. Her uncle did not light 
the lamp, evidently he had not been able to find the matches. They were 
in the chaff box on the bottom shelf. 

There was a faint rustle behind the fence. Sumiko started. Her uncle 
must have gone to bed. She was all alone in the dark. Somcone might come 
into the yard and seize her. Or else a werewolf or a ghost might appear. 
Again that rustling! Sumiko shivered and pressing the fingers of her left 
hand against her right palm she intoned in a rapid whisper: “Marishiten 
Monjubosatsu.” The rustling ceased at once. And suddenly she heard a 
low voice in the darkness: 

“Good girl, Sumi-chan! Stick it out!” 

A straw rain cape dropped beside her, followed by a large paper bag. 
She heard footsteps receding. She picked up the cape and threw it over her 
head. Inside the bag she found a picce of fried fish, some rice balls and 
several sweets. She ate everything up and slapped herself on the cheeks 
with pleasure. Then she went over to the rain-water barrel and drank some 
water from the wooden ladle. It had not been Ryu-chan, that was not his 
voice. Then who could it have been? Matao, perhaps? Or Kan-clian? She 
had not recognized the voice. 

She heard the sound of a car being started somewhere not far away. 
She listened for a long while but she heard nothing more. Evidently the 
car had turned back in the direction of the highway. Presently footsteps 
sounded at the gate and someone whispered: e 

“She’s still sitting there.” 

“She'll sit till tomorrow. A tough little thing.” 

“No wonder she survived that time.” 

They laughed and passed on. A light went on inside the house. The 
door opened and her uncle appeared. 

“Go to bed,” he said in a sleepy voice. “We'll talk this over to- 
mottow.” 

“No, I shall sit here all night,” she replied in a hoarse voice. “And 

all day tomorrow as well, And the day. after... .” 
_ _ She tried to straighten the cape which had slipped off her head and 
suddenly fell over on to her side. She picked herself up with difficulty. 
After a while her uncle came out again. He shuffled over to her through 
the mud and'‘laid a hand on her shoulder. 
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“All right, that’s enough. I forgive you.” 

“My sandals...” she said and sneezed. 

“Very well, you shall have them.” He patted her shoulder. “But do 
be careful, mind. It’s very dangerous now. They’re rounding up 
everybody. ” 

“I shall go about alone.” She sneezed again. “Give me my sandals, 
please.” 

“You little fool,” he hissed and swung 
his arm as if to strike her. But instead 
he threw the bundle he had been carrying 
at her feet. She opened it up, and found 
her sandals and stuffed them into the 
bosom of her kimono. She got up, but 
her legs gave under her and she fell. Her 
uncle caught her and helped her to rise. 
Leaning heavily on the rake, she limped 
into the house and dropped down on to 
the earthen floor. As she took her sandals 
out of her kimono she found the little 
box with the sourish-sweet pills. She 
pulled it out and read the inscription on 
it: “These are good for colds. Please 
take them. Takami.” She swallowed 
another two. 

Her uncle went out to fetch the straw 
cape on which she had sat. The sky was 
now bright with stars. He filled his pipe and put a match to it. By the 
time he returned to the house Sumiko was fast asleep with the rain 
cape over her head and her sandals under her pillow. 


THE RED DRAGON-FLY 


1 


Sumiko had reached the cemetery on her way to the hut on the hill 
when a roar of machines at work caused her to stop and look around. Over 
by the highway she saw machines with tank-like treads ploughing up the 
earth, machines with shields in front shifting the loose soil, and other ma- 
chines spreading crushed rock. The work was going on over a wide area, 
from where the road to the base joined the highway all the way to the 
round rock near the Jizo statue. 

Sumiko ran down to join the crowd of onlookers near the bridge. 
Several small boys nudged one another and snickered when they saw Sumi- 
ko, but she surreptitiously showed them her fist. 

A row of houses that had stood among the trees near the rock had 
disappeared along with the trees. The tenants had been moved into shacks 
put up not far from the road. American MPs were sitting on benches under 
canvas awnings near the shacks. In front of them stood a row of Japanese 
policemen in caps and dark blue uniforms, and with steel helmets fastened 
to their leather belts. 

Sumiko ran down the embankment and, dodging behind the trees, 
descended into the hollow. 
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She found Yasaku and the taciturn Heiske in the hut. Yasaku sprang 
up as she entered, tossed his hair back from his forehead and intoned 
solemnly: 

“Behold these delicate hands that have torn asunder the fetlers of a 
thousand years of slavery! Behold and rejoice! She has won a victory! 
Congratulate her! My brush is powerless to sing the praises of this 
valiant maid.” 

Heiske also grudgingly congratulated her. 

“IT thought... Matao would be here,” said Sumiko, thanking them. 
“He came for me.” 

Yasaku covered his mouth with his hand and-whispered: 

“Matao has gone to a meeting in town. Ryukichi too. He said they 
would spend the night there. Matao will print the second issue of The 
Helmsman tomorrow. They have a duplicator of their own now. We sent 
Ineko to him with paper and ink.” 

“Ine-chan?” said Sumiko in surprise. “Is she free too?” 

Yasaku threw back his head and laughed. 

“As soon as she heard that Sumi-chan had won her points she raised 
such a rumpus that they simply threw her out of the house. But Yacko is in 
a bad way,” he said with asigh. “We can’t get in touch with her at all. It 
is a regular prison there.” 

“Poor Yae-chan,” whispered Sumiko. 

Yasaku winked and his sharp nose twitched: “Well, did the rain 
cape and the food come in handy?” 

“So it was Yasaku-san who brought them?” said Sumiko bowing. 
“Thank you kindly.” 

He laughed. “You’re mistaken. It wasn’t me at all.” He covered his 
mouth with his hand again. “It was... guess who... Katsu Gengo.” 

Sumiko raised her eyebrows, smiled and bowed again. She went over 
and looked at the printed sheets. First came a long verse telling of the fight 
put up by the inhabitants of Uchinada in the Ishikawa prefecture in 
protest against the building of an American artillery range. The pcasants 
and their wives had sat down on the roads in front of the ammunition lor- 
ties. Detachments of workers and students had come from town to help 
the peasants. 

The verse was followed by an article describing how the inhabitants 
of the tiny island of Oshima near the Kii peninsula, on learning that the 
Americans were planning to build a radar station on their island, had sat 
down on the beach, joined hands so as to form solid ranks and kept the 
Americans from landing. Railwaymen bearing red flags had come to the 
aid of the Oshima people. 

“The Amis have started building something here too,” said 
Sumiko. “They’ve torn up the highway already.” 

Yasaku stood up and raised his hand, and began to declaim: “This 
sudden blow the enemy had dealt us is like a jet of water sprayed into 
the ear of one who sleeps. But the flame of wrath shall spread—cr—shall 
envelop the entire land....” 

Heiske tittered and bent over the duplicator. Yasaku glanced quickly 
at Sumiko and, noticing that she too was biting her lips to suppress her 
laughter, went on in an ordinary voice: 

“Remember how Akagi, the school-teacher, warned us at that meet- 
ing to be prepared for Enola? Well, it has begun. We shall have to fight, 
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We’ll begin by telling the readers of Our Land and The Helmsman in verse 
and stories how the patriots in Uchinada, Oshima and elsewhere are 
carrying on the fight.” 

The door opened and Ryukichi entered the hut. 

“Sumi-chan!” He paused on the threshold and stared at her, shocked 
by her appearance. “How thin you have grown!... I saw Matao at the 
meeting, and he told me...” 

He wiped his streaming face. 

“Ryu-chan does not look so well himself,” she said examining him 
with a quizzical smile. “You’re as black as coal... .” 

Yasaku’s nose twitched, giving him a startling resemblance to a fox. 

“You said you were going to spend the night in town,” he said with 
a wink at Sumiko. “We weren’t expecting you... .” 

Ryukichi made no reply. He went over to the water barrel and gulped 
down some water thirstily. 

“Have you finished the printing?” he said to Yasaku. “Tsumoto 
will be here soon.” 

“Everything but the readers’ letters and a list of recommended 
reading, ” 

“We must insert a death notice. For Takeda Yukio. ...-In memory 
of a staunch fighter....” 

Yasaku leapt up and seized himself by the hair. 

“Dead?” Sumiko cried out. 

“Killed,” said Ryukichi. 

Iie sank down on the straw beside Sumiko, his head drooped on his 
chest and he heaved a deep sigh. The others stared at him in shocked 
silence. 
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Yukio had died two weeks before in detention prison. Elis elder 
brother, summoned from Niigata by the police, had attended to the crema- 
tion and gone away taking the ashes with him. The police had tried to 
hush up the affair to avoid disturbances in the city. 

But the story had leaked out. It turned out that with the knowledge 
and consent of the prosecuting attorney, Yukio had been taken several 
times to the CIC division at the base headquarters. What had been done 
to him there no one knew. Evidently he had shared the fate of Yasuji and 
Toshio who had died the year before after being interrogated by the CIC, 
the same fate that had befallen the girl telephone operator Kawakami 
Asako who had been arrested at the end of the year before last by the secret 
police and had died shortly afterward. Two former prisoners of war returned 
from the Soviet Union had died in the same mysterious way in Ishikawa. 
All of them had been questioned by American Intelligence. And how many 
more Japanese had died at the hands of the CJC in other parts of the 
country! 

The prison doctor had certified that Yasuji and Toshio had both died 
of the same disecase—pernicious anaemia. Yukio’s death had been at- 
tributed to the same cause. But why did they all die of the same 
disease? Why? No one knew. The dead carried their secret with them to 
the grave. Strange and terrible things were happening in Japan.... 

“What about Sugino?” Yasaku asked. “Will they kill him too?” 
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“No. Sugino will be released,” replied Ryukichi. “The police have 
announced that all those who were arrested in the forest skirmish will be 
released. The Amis don’t want any trouble here just now because 
they have started to enlarge their military base. No one knows whither 
they'll stop at the round rock or go farther.” He paused, then added: “Akagi 
and Grandad will have to lie very low. The police are hunting for them 
everywhere. They say the CIC want them....” 

As Sumiko prepared to leave, Ryukichi stopped her and said she must 
not go back alone. The Americans were all over the place, even at night, 
and it was very dangerous for her to walk alone in the hollow near the 
highway. She ought to take the other path through the valley at Turtle 
Hill. But that would mean crossing the gorge over the rope bridge which 
was no less dangerous at night than meeting the Americans. 


After a whispered consultation with Yasaku and Heiske, Ryukichi 
said: “You had better go by way of the hollow. Heiske will go with you. 
But I should like to have a word with you first... .” He signed to her 
and they stepped out of the hut together. 

“Look here,” he began, coughing nervously. “I want you to listen 
carefully to what I have to say. Things are going to get very scrious, from 
now on we are beginning to fight in real earnest. It will be very danger- 
ous. So, perhaps it would be better... if you...” he hesitated, ob- 
viously at a loss. “You see, the police will be after us, and anyone they 
catch may be turned over to the CIC. And they don’t handle you with 
kid gloves there you know—they will do everything they can to make 
you talk. But you must not open your mouth, must not utter a single 
word no matter what they do to you. You must not even tell them your 
name. You must be dumb from first to last. Understand?” 

Sumiko nodded. 

“The work will be dangerous now,” Ryukichi repeated. “If you fall 
into the hands of the Amis you must be prepared for anything. It 
will be hard even for men to endure it. So you had better think it over 
carefully. Perhaps, Sumi-chan will stay out of it... just for a time. It 
will be better that way.” 

She threw him a look of hurt reproach. 

“Then Ryu-chan...” she began, but he interrupted her. 

“That does not mean that we doubt Sumi-chan’s courage. Not at all. 
But if the Americans got her in their clutches, she might break down under 
the strain. That’s why I thought, for the time being... .” 

“Then Ryu-chan...” her voice broke. She turned her back on him, 
pressed her sleeve to her face. Her shoulders were shaking with sobs. 

“Sumi-chan, you must not take it like that,” he said laying his hand 
on her shoulder. “It’s only that I am afraid for you....” 

She threw herself face down on the grass, weeping bitterly. Two heads 
looked out of the hut. Ryukichi squatted on his heels beside Sumiko and 
whispered: 

“I've spoken to Kan-chan about it. He agrees with me... .” 

Sumiko only sobbed the louder. Yasaku came out of the hut. 

“Hush! They’ll hear you down there...” he whispered. 

The sobbing ceased at once. She lay for a while motionless. Then she 
got up, brushed the dust off her trousers and trotted off down the hill 
without another word. Ryukichi ran alter her and caught her by the 
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arm. She tore herself loose and turned to face him, her breast heaving, 
trembling in every limb. 

“How can Ryu-chan and Kan-chan believe that those Amis 
could make me talk!” she said breathlessly. “Who was it that made an 
orphan and a... acripple of me?” She pointed to her shoulder. “I would 
let them tear me to pieces before I’d utter a word.I...1....” 

Tears choked her and she raised her hand to her throat. Her cheeks 
were wet. She saw Heiske approaching and quickly brushed away her tears. 

“Let’s go!” Heiske said gruffly and passed on. 

“I thought Ryu-chan was clever,” she said, tossing her head with 
a sob. “But Ryu-chan is a fool!” 

He dropped his eyes and said in a barely audible voice: 

“Yes, I am a fool.” 

“The greatest fool in the world!” she stamped her foot and ran off 
after Heiske. 

They descended the hill and followed the road past the reservoir and 
the embankment. Beyond the embankment a row of new posts had been 
put up. They stood out sharply in the beam of a spotlight mounted on the 
roof of the shack nearest the road. One of the posts bore a large sign in 
English and Japanese: KEEP OUT! 

“They ’ve closed the road,” muttered Heiske. “Now we’ll have to go 
all the way around through Kurotani to get to town. It’s three times as far.” 

A Japanese policeman appeared on the highway. He wore his helmet 
over his eyes like an American MP and he carried a club. He swaggered 
down the road, stopped by the new sign-post, set his legs wide apart and 
stood there twirling his club behind his back in approved Yankee fashion. 
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The village Elder and the chairman of the village council had seen 
a Foreign Office official from Tokyo and submitted a petition on behalf 
of the inhabitants of three villages, protesting against the closing of the 
road leading to the town. The official had promised to pass on the peti- 
tion to the department concerned. 

So said an announcement posted on the bulletin board at the entrance 
to the village council in the Old Village. But that was only half the story. 

A day later the whole story was told in leaflets entitled: “Bulletin 
No. 1 put out by Our Land and The Helmsman magazines” which appeared 
on the wall of the village council, on the fences in all three villages and 
on telegraph poles and trees throughout the whole neighbourhood. 

What the Tokyo official had actually said, proclaimed the Bulletin, 
was this: The territory up to the round rock had been included in the zone 
of the Camp Enola artillery range from the very beginning. The contract 
grauting the Americans territory for an artillery range provided for the 
possibility of such additional building work as might be required to ensure 
the safety of the local population, Such additional work might entail cer- 
tain altcrations in the boundaries of Camp Enola. 

“This,” the Bulletin declared, “translated into simple language 
means that the Americans have decided to expand their military base. 
This we know for a fact. In which direction it will be expanded—toward 
the Old Village or the New—is not yet known. As soon as we find out we 
shall report to you. 
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“Read our Bulletins and pass on the word to your friends. For freedom 
and independence! For world peace!” 

The village police tore down the leaflets wherever they found them, 
but many of the villagers had time to read them and the alarming news 
spread swiftly from village to village. 
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With the short cut to the mountain closed, Sumiko now had to take 
the long way through the valley past Turtle Hill. Going there was easy 
enough, for it was still light when she left home, but she had to come back 
alone in the dark, for Ryukichi and Yasaku had to hurry off with the 
freshly printed matter as soon as it was ready and Heiske remained behind 
to keep watch over the hut. ) 

What she dreaded most was having to cross the rope bridge in the 
dark. It was a terrifying experience. The ropes swung precariously in mid- 
air; there were wide gaps between the slippery footboards and it was easy 
enough to miss your footing; the old straw ropes might snap at any moment 
and send her hurtling down into the chasm. Sumiko’s head would recl 
at the thought and her hands would tighten on the rope rails. 

But more frightening still was to walk past the cave in the rock 
where Hanzaemon the Badger was supposed to dwell, and past the big 
oak beneath which the cinema actor had shot himself. Hurrying past 
these sinister places in the darkness, Sumiko would fold her hands and 
whisper the incantation. 

There were now three duplicators in the hut on the mountainside. 
Ryukichi had enlisted three more assistants, one lad from the Old Village 
and two from Monastery Hill. They worked during the day and 
Yasaku, Héiske and Sumiko took over at night. There was plenty to 
be done. 

Sumiko helped with the printing, cut stencils and drew illustrations. 
Matao had given her the task of illustrating a verse that was going into 
the current issue of The Helmsman. It was a long verse which began thus: 


Once again as in those days of yore, 

When peasants marched on daimyo castles 
Bearing the rough mat banners of revolt; 
Once again the peasants march, 

With the banners of their ancestors upraised. 
But now our banners bear a new legend: 
“Down with bases! Down with war!” 

Now, instead of facing samurai with their lances, 
We face Japanese policemen 

With revolvers and tear-gas bombs, 

And behind them in chariots 

Their overlords from overseas. 


and ended with the following lines: 


The banners of revolt arose at once 
In the fishing hamlet of Uchinada, on Ishima islet, 
In the villages that cling to Ashama’s slopes... . 
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And dockers, miners, students, all true patriots 
Flock by the legion to their comrades’ aid 
And crimson flags mingle with mat banners. 


Sumiko’s illustration to the verse was a dove with ruffled feathers 
repulsing an aeroplane marked “Enola ” 
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That evening she returned from the mountain earlier than usual to 
find the village in a state of excitement. The lights were on in all the 
houses, doors were thrown open and knots of people had gathered on the 
street and beside the fences. Sumiko’s uncle too was up although it was 
past his bedtime. He was sitting on his heels at the gate. When he saw her, 
he got up without a word and went into the house. 

“What’s happened, Uncle?” Sumiko asked. 

“If you weren’t gadding about all the time, you wouldn’t need to 
ask,” he growled, as he prepared to retire for the night. “You’ll get your- 
self into trouble one of these days, mark my words.” 

The sound of high-pitched girlish voices singing came from the next 
yard. Sumiko looked over the fence and saw Ineko and Harue sitting in 
a wooden tub of water under the chestnut tree. 

“Come on in,” invited Ineko. “The water is still warm. Come and 
learn the new song. Haru-chan is teaching us.” 


“What’s happened here?” Sumiko asked. “Anybody arrested?” 

Ineko shrugged her shoulders. No one could say what had happened. 
Village urchins had seen cars drive up to the round rock and Amis 
in white coals and Japanese policemen make the rounds of all the 
houses in the settlement near the base. They had heard women inside the 
houses screaming and crying, and had scampered home in fright. The 
villagers went down to the settlement to verify the boys’ report, 
but the police stationed outside Aunt Otatsu’s house would not let 
anyone near, 

“Perhaps they’ve started taking blood by force?” Sumiko said. 

“Squabbling among themselves most likely,” said Inéko, dismiss- 
ing the matter. “Sumi-chan, do come over here and learn this song. It’s 
the independence song. Everyone’s singing it.” 

Sumiko excused herself on the grounds that she felt tired and out of 
sorts, and went to bed. 

In the morning the villagers learned the reason for the commotion 
al the settlement. It turned out that American doctors had gone from house 
to house subjecting all the occupants to medical examination; the women 
and children were examined separately. The names of all the occupants 
had been registered and samples of their blood taken for testing. The 
explanation given was that since the settlement was so close to the mili- 
tary base it was necessary to make sure that the American army personnel 
were not exposed to any contagion. 

All that morning Sumiko worked on the Sakuma rice fields down by 
the highway. As she was going home, Harue, running from the direction 
of the bridge, overtook her. 

“Have you seen the notices pasted up on the settlement houses?” 
she said breathlessly. “There’s one on Otatsu-sam’s house too.” 
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They went over to the widow’s house. On the clay wall of the hut 
had been pasted a white slip of paper with the word “CHECKED” in thick 
black letters. Three Japanese characters certifying that the occupant of 
the house had gone through medical examination, and below that the 
name “Nagai Otatsu, 34 years of age.” 

Sumiko stared at the sign. Then she turned her head and saw Otatsu 
herself, with her baby at her back, sitting at the edge of her corn field. 
Beside her squatted the skinny old school charwoman Otoye, writing 
something on the ground—telling her fortune obviously. 

“What if they come to our house too?” said Harue, and shuddered. 
“T shall run away. I shan’t let them touch me!” 

Sumiko went over to the wall and began to tear the paper off with 
her nail, but Harue stopped her. 

“Don’t do that! Otatsu-san will have to pay a fine!” 

They turned back to the village. As they were passing Kuhei’s plot, 
a jeep passed them. A little farther down the road it stopped and the sol- 
dier who had been driving jumped out and lifted up the hood. The other 
Americans got out of the car as well. 

Harue pushed her hair under her kerchief and ran over the field to 
her house. Sumiko, lowering her kerchief over her eyes, walked quickly 
past the soldiers. As she reached her gate she heard them laughing and 
whistling after her. She glanced round and saw the soldiers looking 
toward the tall fence beyond the mulberry trees behind which Harue’s slen- 
der figure had disappeared. A few minutes later Harue’s face reappeared 
over the fence, to the delight of the soldiers who greeted her with loud 
whistling and guffaws. 
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One day a strange-looking aeroplane appeared. It was a small red 
plane bearing no identification marks and it glided noiselessly across 
the sky. It came from the direction of the base, flew over New Village at 
a good speed, rourided Chestnut Hill and was coming down near the round 
rock when the anti-aircraft guns went into action. The red plane flew olf 
in the direction of the sea. Shell splinters rained down on the flooded rice 
fields raising miniature geysers. As soon as the shooting ccased, wornen 
and children carrying bundles came running out of the houses in the vil- 
lage and headed for the cemetery. Kuhci’s wife with her baby at her 
he ran shouting in a voice of horror and despair: “The war has begun! 

ar 93 . 

Another aircraft painted the usual colour came into sight from Yugeh 
Hill. It was trailing a long red streamer behind it. The guns fired another 
volley and there was a rattle of machine-guns. The tail caught fire and the 
da disappeared in the clouds, leaving behind a trail of white and black 
smoke. 

Sumiko sat with a crowd of other women under the mulberry trees 
outside Harue’s house. Ineko’s grandmother was seated on the grass mur- 
muring hasty prayers with her palms pressed tightly together. 

Presently a clerk from the village council cycled up and announced 
that there was no cause for alarm: it was only artillery drill. But the vil- 
lagers were not convinced. The day’s events were discussed until late at 
night. Many refused to believe the clerk’s explanation and declared that 
the red plane had come over from Korea. 
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The doubters gathered in a circle on the common. In the inner circle 
sat the old men, next came the younger men, and the women stood at 
the back. 

“So the artillery range has started functioning,” said Kuhei, whose 
head was swathed in bandages—a shell splinter had grazed the back of 
his neck. “Now we can see there will be all sorts of dragon-flies and scor- 
pions flying about here all the time, curse them...” and he spat in 
disgust. 

Shouts of protest rose from the back rows. “Our rice fields will be 
polluted with the stench of gunpowder!” 

“The rice will go to Korea to feed the Amis anyway!” 

“The water pipe on my field was smashed by a splinter!” 

Old Heizo told the gathering of a meeting in the village council the 
day before. When the meeting began, three young men had asked per- 
mission to read out a proposal from the Communist nucleus of the Old 
and Eastern villages, but the chairman had ordered them to leave the 
premises, declaring that questions having no bearing on the business in 
hand would not be added to the agenda. At first the young men had re- 
fused to comply, and there had been quite an uproar, but finally they 
had had to go. After the Elder had reported on his talk with the Tokyo 
official, the council had resolved to wait for the government’s reply to 
the petition from the three villages. 

“What were the Reds proposing?” someone asked. 

“They only want to stir up trouble, those Reds,” croaked one-eyed 
Jinjaku, Harue’s father. 

Yaeko’s father supported him. “Yes, the Reds are out to mislead 
everybody and create disturbances,” 

At that moment Yasaku came over to Sumiko who was standing with 
the women and whispered to her that she need not go to the hut that 
evening, but to Le sure and come tomorrow as early as possible. There 
would be a fresh bulletin to put out. 

Meantime a heated argument had broken out in the inner circle. Jin- 
jaku was vigorously supporting the Elder: 

“The Elder is doing right to advise us to refrain from hasty actions. 
The main thing now is to keep our heads, otherwise we can spoil every- 
eet And on no account must we allow ourselves to be provoked by the 

eds!” 

“It’s all very well for the Elder,” a woman’s voice piped up: “His 
plot is over beyond Eastern Village, so he has nothing to worry about. 
Besides, he does only what landlord Sakuma tells him.” 

“Yes, the Elder didn’t tell us the whole story,” said another woman. 
“If it wasn’t for those leaflets we might never have known what that offi- 
cial really said... .” 

Jinjaku got up and raised his hand: “You take your foolish remarks 
away from here, and don’t mix in men’s talk.” 
| “We'll all be driven away from. here soon,” Ineko’s mother cried, 
“and all you can do is sit there mumbling. Call yourselves men? You're no 
better than snails sprinkled with salt.” 

She made a gesture of disgust and walked away. The other women 
followed her, talking excitedly among themselves. 

The men lingered on the green for a long time. Sumiko had already 
gone to bed when her uncle returned. Groping in the darkness, he almost 
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tore down the mosquito netting and plumped down on his bedroll, mut- 
tering angrily to himself. 

“Is it true that snails shrink away when you sprinkle salt on them?” 
Sumiko asked him innocently. 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” She heard a loud smack in the darkness. 
“You've gone and let in the mosquitoes. Can’t you hang the netting up 
properly?” 

Sumiko giggled: “I shall find a snail tomorrow and try....” 

A car roared past the house and came to a stop further down the street. 
Sumiko sat up to listen to the buzzing of a mosquito near her pillow. At 
that moment she heard the noise of a car starting and a muffled cry of 
distress: “Help! Help!” 

The cry broke off. There was the sound of frightened voices and dogs 
barking. Sumiko’s uncle lifted the edge of the mosquito net and opened 
the window a crack. Lights flickered over near the mulberry trees and 
he saw people running in that direction. He sprang up and ran out of the 
house in his bare feet. A curious muffled wailing sounded from the house 
of Jinjaku. A man rode past on a bicycle carrying a paper lantern. 

“They went down to the highway!” someone shouted after the cyclist. 
“See where they turn from there!” 

Everyone was running toward Jinjaku’s house. The wailing con- 
tinued. Sumiko’s uncle came over to their window. 

“Go to sleep,” he said. 

“Has anyone been killed?” she asked. 

He reached out to close the shutter, but Sumiko held it open with 
both hands. 

“Tell me, has anyone been killed,” she insisted. 

“Jinjaku’s daughter has been kidnapped.” 
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Jinjaku went to the chief of police in town and filed a complaint, 
giving a detailed account of thecircumstances of the kidnapping. The 
chief of police said he would turn over the complaint to the commander 
of the American military base. A few days later Harue was traced to a Red 
Cross hospital. She had been picked up in a state of complete collapse 
outside the juvenile delinquents’ home on the outskirts of town. Her hands 
were bound with the belt of her gown; the gown itself was missing. Her 
condition was considered grave. 

Two weeks later Jinjaku:was summoned to the police station and the 
answer given by the chief of the American base was read to him. It stated 
that none of the personnel of the local American garrison had left bar- 
racks on that particular night. The father of the victim had not given any 
clue as to the identity of the kidnappers, other than that they wore the 
American army uniform and that they had spoken some foreign lan- 
guage. This evidence was insufficient to cast any suspicion on the United 
States forces—but it was enough to indicate that the complaint was a 
vicious libel. 

Sumiko stopped going to the hut on the hill. Soon after the kidnapping 
incident Ineko was sent to stay with an aunt who lived in another district.. 
She had come, red-eyed with weeping, to say good-bye and to bring Su- 
miko a message from the hill strictly forbidding her to go to work after 
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dark, since the only road now left to the mountain had also become dan- 
gerous. The Americans had put up a shack of some kind on the north side 
of Chestnut Hill—they evidently intended building a filling station— 
and there were always a number of American cars and soldiers hanging 
about the place. Sumiko had better stay at home for a while and wait for 
instructions. Kanji and Sugino had said Sumiko was to regard their deci- 
sion as an order to be obeyed without question. 

Reluctantly Sumiko obeyed, and now she seldom went out in the 
evenings. 

“Got frightened, eh?” remarked her uncle, and before she had time 
to answer, added: “You should always listen to your uncle. I’m glad you’ve 
come to your senses at last.” 


The red aeroplane which the villagers had nicknamed the “red dra- 
gon-fly” came over several more times. In order to avoid accidents, the 
Elder warned the inhabitants of the three villages to take shelter under 
the trees if they happened to be working in the fields during artillery 
practice. 


The people grew accustomed to the “dragon-fly”; it was dangerous 
only when it flew over the village, for the shell-splinters might come 
crashing down on people and the flimsy dwellings. Far more dangerous were 
the jeeps and Studebakers which tore through the village streets at the 
dead of night, driven by men who were not subject to Japanese laws and 
who could stop the car at any house, break in and do whatever they pleased 
without fear of punishment. To complain to the police about their doings 
was as useless as to complain about an earthquake. 


The villagers passed many anxious nights. People were afraid to light 
their lamps at night and they sat in the darkness until it was time to re- 
tire. Urabon, the day devoted to honouring the rnemory of the dead, was 
only a few days off, but few had had the courage to hang up memorial 
lanterns at their doors as custom demanded, and souls of the departed were 
abliged to grope their way to their former homes in the dark. 

Sumiko’s uncle had hung up an old kerosene can on a tree near the 
gate so as to be able to raise the alarm if anything happened. On the 
night before the fete-day a new bulletin appeared on the tree. It con- 
tained the proposal which the Communist nucleus of Old and Eastern vil- 
lages had tried to submit to the meeting of the village council. 

It proposed calling a meeting of the inhabitants of all three villages, 
electing a committee to fight the expansion of the military base and to 
launch its activities by issuing an appeal for help to the whole country. 
“We cannot sit by and let Enola swallow us all up. We must act!” 


OPERATION REMINDER 
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Small wooden tablets with the marmes of deceased relatives stood 
in a row on the altar-shelf. Before each tablet were a bowl of water, .a 
small vase of heather and a saucer of mulberries. Sumiko and her uncle 
seated themselves before the altar-shelf and performed the ritual - of 
honouring the memory of their dead. 
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As soon as it was dark they went to the cemetery. Her uncle lighted 
smoke-sticks on the three graves—in one of them his wife was buried, the 
other two contained the ashes brought from Hiroshima and Osaka. Su- 
miko placed a posy of bluebells and cornflowers in a little bamboo vase 
on each grave. Her uncle then lighted a paper lantern for the souls of the 
departed and they set off for home, joining the procession of lighted lan- 
terns which moved like glow-worms in the dark along the road from the 
cemetery to the village. 

When they reached home, Sumiko’s uncle brought out an old wick 
lamp and placed it on the altar-shelf. The drums summoning the people 
to the service in Inari shrine began to throb. Sumiko hastily sewed white 
scarves to the sleeves of her kimono—when you danced they whirled about 
like a phenix’ wings. 

“Sumi-chan!” a voice called from the street. 

The beating of a hand drum sounded. Sumiko looked out into the 
yard. A group of girls and young men carrying lanterns stood outside the 
gate. She saw Yasaku and beside him a short lad in a white shirt with a 
drum slung over his shoulder. Yasaku came into the yard and bowed to 
Sumiko’s uncle. 

“Come with us, Sumi-chan,” he said, shaking his long hair back from 
his brow with a toss of his head. In his black shirt with a turned-back 
collar and short white trousers with a red belt he looked quite the city 
dandy, except for the wooden sandals on his feet. Sumiko thrust her home- 
made fan into her sash, took a quick look in the mirror and fastened 
on her sandals. 

“Now, don’t stay out late,” said her uncle. He cast a suspicious look 
at the short lad with the drum. “Where are you from?” he asked him. 


“Kurotani?” 
“This is my cousin Komao,” said Yasaku. “He’s from the Old 


Village. ” 

“I shall be late, Uncle,” said Sumiko and bowing respectfully went 
out with the other young people. 

They set off with Komao in the lead, beating his drurn with his palm, 
and a small crowd of village children bringing up the rear. The American 
soldiers standing by the round rock silently watched them pass the 
reservoir and head for the highway. As they approached the school, 
Komao and Yasaku quickened their pace. 

On the meadow at the edge of the grove where the shrine stood the 
dancing had begun. The dancers moved slowly in a large circle, stamping 
their feet and clapping their hands in time to the music. The girls danced 
with a graceful, flowing motion, their wide sleeves with the long white 
Scarves sewn on them fluttering like birds on the wing. Some of the girls 
carried fans and coloured paper sunshades, In the light of torches and 
lanterns strung between the trees, an orchestra of drummers and flutists 
was ranged under a tall cypress tree. A crowd of spectators, including 
a mumber of policemen, had gathered to watch the dancers. 

In the centre of the ring a broad-shouldered, gawky youth was per- 
forming a complicated pattern of hops and spins. He danced quite well 
although he did not always keep time to the music. 

_ “Look at Sugino!” said Yasaku with a wink to Sumiko, “Wouldn't 
believe he could do it, would you?” 
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Heiske came up, took Sumiko by the arm and pulled her into the 
circle. She snapped open her fan and moved off with tiny steps, stamping 
a little foot at each beat of the big drum. A loud laugh arose from the on- 
lookers as a scraggy little woman with a kerchief on her head and bells 
at her belt began dancing in the ring next {o Sugino. She bobbed her head 
comically and made jerky movements with her arms. It was Otoye, the 
school janitress. 

Sumiko was executing an intricate turn on one foot when someone 
pulled her sleeve from behind, thrust a slip of paper into it and dived into 
the crowd. At that moment Heiske, embarking on too ambitious a spin, 
bumped into a torchlight pole and went sprawling on the grass. As Sumiko 
laughing gaily helped him to his feet, she noticed some people in city 
clothes standing under the torchlight. Among them was Mariko, the plump 
young woman in the glasses, and Iketani, the student. They too were laugh- 
ing at Sugino’s antics. A little further away Sumiko noticed the hunched 
figure of Takami in a white striped kimono. 

Sumiko left the circle of dancers, hid behind a tree and pulled the 
slip of paper out of her sleeve. To her surprise it was not a leaflet. 

“You do not know me,” she read, “but I think of you night and day. 
You have cast a spell over me and today I want to tell you of the fire that 
is smouldering in my breast. Please come at once to the shrine on the hill. 
You will find me waiting for you under a tree. This note is prompted by 
the purest and sincerest of feelings. I await you with eager impatience as 
the crane awaits its mate.” 

She glanced back at the dancers and saw that Sugino and Otoye had 
gone and two young men, one of them wearing a monkey mask, were 
dancing in the ring. Heiske and Yasaku, too, were nowhere in sight. She 
strolled off toward the drummers, but had only gone a few steps when 
someone caught her by the sleeve. It was Ryukichi. 
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“Let’s go away from here,” he said softly, his hand still clinging 
to her sleeve. 

Inside the cypress grove it was quite dark. The light from the large 
lantern at the entrance to the little shrine did not penetrate this far. Su- 
miko stumbled over a foot, someone coughed and a cigarette end glowed 
in the darkness. As her eyes grew accustomed to the gloom she noticed 
people sitting and lying on the grass under the trees. Ryukichi chose a 
spot between the trees and threw himself down on the grass. Sumiko sat 
down beside him, gathering her legs under her. 

A few yards away sat another couple locked in each other’s arms. 
Through the trees glimmered the torches and the rhythmic beat of the 
drums came faintly from the meadow, but the music of the flutes was 
inaudible. Ryukichi clasped his hands around his knees and stared be- 
fore him. It was so quiet they could hear the buzzing of mosquitoes. Ryu- 
kichi ran his hand through his hair and heaved a deep sigh. 

Sumiko looked up at him. 

“Has Ryu-chan been drinking today?” 

“J. wanted to, but today it is forbidden.” 

He slapped a mosquito that had settled on his neck and sighed once 
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more. From behind the trees came the sound of whispering, a faint scufile 
and suppressed laughter. A twig snapped. 


“J had a dream the other night...” Ryukichi began. “IJ dreamt 
I saw some Amis running after a woman, I saw them catch her, pick 
her up by the arms and legs and throw her into their car.... And then 


I came closer and I saw it was Sumi-chan. I wanted to rescue her but my 
hands were tied. The car roared off and suddenly it rose from the ground 
like an aeroplane. I started to shout, and I woke up in a cold sweat. | 
dashed out of the house and ran down the hill like a madman. It was not 
yet daylight. I ran all the way to Sumi-chan’s house and looked through 
the hole in the window. At first I couldn’t see anything, but after a little 

I saw Sumi-chan asleep under a mosquito net with one little foot sticking 
out.... I felt calmer and went back home.” 

“IT shall have to cover up that hole,” said Sumiko pinching her neck. 

He took her hand gently. She pulled it away. 

“As for me,” she said, “I often dream that I’m lying in a tent and 
the Amis are standing over me and I’m tied to some queer apparatus 
like a big clock. I have the radiation fever and I’m delirious. That is 
exactly what is going to happen one day.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Sumi-chan is nol going to die. You must nol 
think about it.” He scratched his head. “When I start thinking about 
myself, I want to knock my head against a rock. I can’t see any way oul 
for myself. I’m terribly lonely living by myself on the mountain, but 
I daren’t ask anyone to live with me....” 

“Has anyone got in touch with Yae-chan yet?” Sumiko asked alter 
a brief pause. 

“Yes. She isn’t working at the factory any more.” 

“Did she run away?” 

“Yes, here’s what happened. They had to work fifteen hours a day 
anid the overseer had all the workers injected with hiropon to keep them 
from falling asleep at work. And in general, they were treated like slaves. 
The worst offender was a Nisei called Jack Tanaka, a sergeant. Ele made 
the girls’ lives a misery. Finally they couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
one night they waited for him outside in the yard and jumped on him with 
a large piece of sacking and beat him up so badly he had to be taken to 
hospital. After that the Amis among the factory guards started mo- 
lesting all the girls they could lay hands on. A few days later Yae-chan 
and a few other girls wrecked the conveyor belt in one of the shops and 
got away through the lavatory window. They’re after Yae-chan as the 
ringleader. ” 

“Where is she now?” 

“She’s dug herself in... I mean she’s hiding.” 

“Like Grandad and Akagi, the school-teacher?” 

_ Ryukichi nodded. The whispering and giggling behind the trees con- 
tinued. A young man and a girl walked past and sat down behind a bush. 
Ryukichi took Sumiko’s little finger and twirled it round his own. From 
time to time she waved away the mosquitoes with her free hand. 

“Someone thrust a note in my sleeve,” she said. “It said he had been 
thinking of me for a long time and asked me to meet him at the shrine. 
Last year Ine-chan got twenty notes like that on the eve of Urabon, at 
least so she boasted, I shall get some more too, most likely.” 
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“Sumi-chan got nothing of the kind,” Ryukichi mocked gently, squeez- 
ing her little finger. “She’s fibbing.” 

Stung, she pulled the note from her sash and handed it to him. He 
peered at it in the gloom. 

“It’s written in ink and there’s no name,” he said with a laugh. “That 
ineans it was prepared in advance. Somebody wrote about two dozen let- 
ters like that and he goes around shoving them into the girls’ sleeves. And 
he hides at the appointed place and waits to see who’ll come. I used to do 
the same thing myself once.” 

Sumiko snatched the letter away from him, crumpled it up and flung’ 
it from her, 

He moved closer to her and put his arm around her shoulders. She 
covered her face with her sleeve. Over on the meadow the drums beat 
faster and they could hear the dancers shouting: “Ara-essa-sa! Sa-no- 
yoi-yoi!” Ryukichi pressed her closer to him. Sumiko sat leaning awk- 
wardly to one side, her leg growing numb and the mosquitoes biting her 
face and hands. But she did not mind. 

“I’m a lucky beggar after all,” whispered Ryukichi blissfully. “I’d 
like to sit here like this for ever... .” 

“l wish there weren’t so many mosquitoes,” she murmured, burying 
her face in his shoulder. 

After a while the drums ceased and the sound of singing and hand- 
clapping reached them from the school. Ryukichi sighed and released 
Sumiko. : 

“Let’s go,” he said. “The meeting will begin soon. The others must 
be there by now.” 

They got up and, their fingers still interlaced, walked over to the 
school building. 
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A row of young men stood in front of the building holding torches. 
The dancing on the meadow had ended and the crowd had drifted over 
to the school. Ryukichi and Sumiko went over to the swings in the far 
corner of the school grounds. 

“The meeting is beginning!” someone shouted from the back gate. 
The torches disappeared the same instant, leaving the school steps in com- 
plete darkness. 

“I shall begin by giving you the latest news,” said Tsumoto speaking 
rapidly. “The answer has been received from Tokyo. The government’ 
has announced that the decision is final. The Amis can begin expand-. 
ing the territory of the base at any moment. They will simply put up 
a barbed wire fence and start building. A treaty is now being drafted in 
Washington and Tokyo on the basis of the MSA, the Mutual Security Act. 
That treaty will turn our country into an American colony.” 

At that moment the screaming sirens of police cars rent the air. Two: 
ears pulled up at the fence and policemen in steel helmets.jumped out and, 
ran over to the school fence. 

“We cannot sit idle and wait for it to happen,” the speaker went on. 
“Under the banner of our united national liberation democratic front... .” 

“Disperse!” someone yelled from the. police car. “You can't hold: 
meetings without permission!” | 
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The police rushed in through the back gate. At the same moment leaf- 
lets came flying down from the school roof. Iketani, the student, climbed 
on to a bench near the swings and addressed the crowd through a mega- 
phone: 

“Let the whole world know how Japanese patriots fight the Amis! 
We are against military bases, because we are against wars. Down with 
the MSA! We want peace! No more Hiroshima!” 

The fence went crashing down. Someone seized Sumiko under the 
arm and dragged her away. She found herself being piloted through a hole 
in the fence to the green behind the school. A chain of policemen were 
running up from the direction of Monkey Forest. A shot rang out. There 
was a sound of an explosion. 

Sumiko cried out and doubled up, blinded by a-searing pain in her 
eyes as if pepper had been blown into them. She stopped to rub her eyes 
and something struck her heavily on the shoulder. She reached out, seized 
someone’s hand and fell to the ground. Someone picked her up and half- 
dragged her along. She tried to open her eycs but through the tears that 
blinded her she could see nothing but dark stripes. After a while she heard 
Ryukichi’s voice: 

“Can you walk?” 

He put her down and she limped along, leaning on Ryukichi’s arm. 
One of her sleeves was torn, and her scarf trailed along the ground. She 
tore it loose and wiped her face with it. It came away red—her nose was 
bleeding. Now she could see that they were walking in the woods, making 
their way among the trees and bushes. Ryukichi was also limping. Heiske 
and Yasaku were there too. 
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They were walking single file along the narrow path that skirted the 
edge of Monkey Forest. The Yugeh house was visible on the hill ahead 
of them. 

“The teacher got away,” Sumiko heard a woman’s voice behind her 
say. “I was so worried about him.” 

She turned and saw Mariko, the girl in the horn-rimmed glasses, 
walking behind her. Mariko smiled and offered Sumiko a small white 
handkerchief. 

“Don’t rub your eyes with your hand,” she said. 

“If Sugino hadn’t diverted attention to himself, the teacher would 
probably have been caught,” said Yasaku. Turning to Komao who was 
behind him, he added: “You did very well too, I must say. Well, the fight 
has begun in real earnest. We shan’t forget tonight in a hurry....” 

Heiske also kept his hand over his eyes as he walked; evidently they 
were suffering from the effects of the tear-gas. 

The moon came out of the clouds. They passed the hill and had begun 
ito descend to the bridge near the bamboo grove when a figure emerged 
‘from behind a clump of trees, there was a low whistle and several police- 
‘men stepped out on to the path. Ome of them lifted his club and 
shouted: “Halt!” | 

Two of the policemen went over to Heiske and Yasaku and hastily 
‘searched them. Ryukichi kept in the background, shielding Sumiko and 
Mariko. Another policeman poked Komao in the chest with his club and 
ordered him to raise his hands. At that moment two American MPs 
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and another American in an army cap stepped out of the shadow of the 
trees. 

The policeman drew a folded sheet of paper from under Yasaku’s 
shirt and spread it out. It was a poster. The American in the uniform cap 
went over and examined the poster in the light of his pocket torch. An- 
other policeman pulled a roll of leaflets out of Yasaku’s pocket. Yasaku 
moved and the policeman seized him by the collar and swung his club, 
but the American in the cap stopped him with a gesture. He called the 
policemen aside, said something to them in an undertone and took away the 
poster and leaflets from them. The policemen withdrew into the thicket 
and the American MPs followed them. 

The American in the cap went over to Yasaku, handed him the poster 
and the bundle of leaflets and flicked his cigarette lighter. The small 
flame lit up a round face and widely set eyes. Ryukichi nudged Sumiko 
and whispered: “The Boogie-woogie man!” 

Sumiko recognized him. It was the Nisei with the short arms they had 
met on their way to town. He had been in civilian clothes then. He lit 
a cigarette and said in alow voice: “Better turn back, there’s another 
police patrol further on and they’re checking up on everybody. They’re 
liable to detain you.” 

“Thanks,” said Komao and bowed. “You’ve done us a good turn.... 
But you needn’t worry, we’re not Reds.” 

Yasaku also bowed. The Nisei nodded and saluted. 

“Which way are you going? To the New Village?” 

“Yes,” Yasaku replied, inclining his head again. “We’ve just been 
to the dance... .” 

“can go part of the way with you. If we come across any Japanese 
policemen I’!] say you’re my friends and it’ll be all right... .” 

He glanced at Yasaku, then turned to Mariko and laughed. 

They moved off, the Nisei walking with Yasaku. 

“No, I didn’t draw it,” Sumiko heard Yasaku say in answer to the 
Nisei’s question. “I don’t know how to draw. I write a little verse now and 
again... trying my hand at it.” 

“Tl like those Katsu Gengo posters,” the Nisei said. 

When they sighted the school, the Nisei turned off the path and headed 
for the highway. They came out near the traffic sign. The Nisei looked 
up and down the road, then saluted, placing two fingers to the peak of 
his cap. 

“You won’t have any trouble from here on. Take the path down to 
the valley and up in the direction of the mulberry grove. I don’t think 
you will meet any police patrols at New Village.” 

“Thanks,” said Yasaku and bowed. 

All the others bowed their thanks. 

“Don’t mention it,” the Nisei said with a deprecatory gesture. “I’m 
a Nisei and I have to wear this wolf’s clothing, but I have Japanese blood 
in my veins. As soon as I saw that poster and the leaflets, | knew you were 
patriots. ... And I’m glad to have been of service to you.” He gave them 
a quick searching look: “You won't give me away, I trust. It’s all right 
for you, but it would be all up with me. I’m a serviceman... an in- 
terpreter attached to the quartermaster division of the base. The Ameri- 
cans treat us Niseis no.better then Negroes and other coloured people.” 

“We’re not informers,” said Heiske gruffly. 
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“I can give you the names of those swine who kidnapped the girl 
irom New Village,” he said. He took a notebook out of his pocket and 
leafed through it. “Want to make a note of them?” 

Mariko stepped forward and produced a fountain pen and note pad 
from a pocket in her skirt. 

“Robert Pinchbeck, a lieulenant of squadron 12 and Danion Keyes, 
a sergeant of the 38th artillery. Pinchbeck went off to Korea right alter 
the affair, and he got his. But Keyes was transferred to Okinawa. The 
information is authentic.” 

“Thanks,” said Mariko giving him her hand. 

“And here’s something else....” He glanced round and lowered 
his voice. “This is a military secret. The base is going to have manoeu- 
vres; they’re going to land a force by air. The purpose isio put the fear of 
God into you people and remind you who’s the boss. That’s why they’re 
naming the manoeuvres Operation Reminder.” 

“Are you sure about this?” Mariko asked. 

“Perfectly sure. But I ask you again... for God’s sake don't give 
me away,” the Nisei laid his hand on his chest and inclined his head 
briefly. “Good-bye.” 

He walked away quickly. When he had disappeared in the darkness, 
Komao made a clucking noise with his tonguc. 

“It’s a bit queer, just the same.... I wonder whether he’s telling 
the truth?” 

“It’s hard to tell at this stage,” said Ryukichi. “We'll have to wait 
and see.” 

“I think he’s sincere,” said Yasaku. “Underneath that wolf’s clothing 
there’s a human being after all.” 

“He certainly did us a good turn just now,” observed Mariko. “And 
he gave us those names too.” 

They had crossed the hollow and were climbing up the hillside. 

“The youth festival begins in Bucharest in two wecks’ time,” said 
Sacra with a sigh. “I’d give anything to go... . Just to have a glimpse 
of it.” 

“IT see Sumiko can dance,” said Mariko. “Would you like to go to the 
festival, Sumiko?” 

Sumiko, dragging herself along wearily, with the handkerchief 
pressed io her smarting eyes, stopped and nodded. 

“Yes,” she said. “I would, very much.” 

“It’s girls like you who ought to go to the festival,” remarked 
Mariko. 

They said good-bye to Sumiko at her house. 

“Mind you don’t rub your eyes,” Ryukichi cautioned her. 

“Put a cold compress on them,” said Mariko. “You can keep the 
handkerchief. I shall come and visit you one day.” She took Sumiko’s 
hand and gave it a warm squeeze, 
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The night the news of the Korean cease-fire came over was one of wild 
revelry for the Americans. Desultory firing could be heard from the direc- 
tion of the military base; the sky was lit up with coloured flares, a loud- 
speaker was on full blast in front of the huts at the round rock, and 
ears full of soldiers roaring drunken songs at the top of their voices raced 
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through the village with horns blaring. In town the Americans smashed 
up nearly all the bars and eating places in the vicinity of the baseball 
field, and a pitched battle was fought in front of the movie theatre on 
the main street between the Yanks and some Canadian sailors. Several 
Japanese passers-by were injured. 

Two weeks later what the Nisei had said about the manoeuvres with 
ihe queer name came true. 

Several big aircraft came over at dawn from the direction of Turtle 
Hill. When they were overhead, paratroopers began to spill out from both 
sides of each plane’s belly. They landed on the hill behind the cemetery 
and the field near the road to the fishing village. Besides the men, 
crates, machine-guns and strange tubes, some long, others short, with 
bell-shaped mouths, were dropped by parachute. Some of the crates and 
tubes fell into the maize and potato fields near by. The soldiers were in 
green outfits and wore grey, white or yellow scarves. As soon as they had 
rolled up their parachutes they set to mounting machine-guns and setting 
up tripods for the tubes. 

Next came big planes looking like kites, each with three fuselages— 
a thick one in the middle and a thinner one on either side. Doors opened 
in the central sections and parachutists poured out tied to each other with 
long ropes. Two-wheeled carriages with multi-barrelled guns came down 
on bigger parachutes. | 

Some of the paratroopers assembled in front of Otatsu’s house were 
marched off, and disappeared behind the garden fence. 

Again the kite-shaped planes appeared with more troops, who para- 
chuted down near the road leading to the fishing village. Soon the sound 
of rifle and gun fire and the chattering of machine-guns came from lower 
down on the road and behind the cemetery; the paratroopers had engaged 
the force advancing overland from the base. 

Operation Reminder was over by noon, and the Japanese police and 
Security Corps manoeuvres began. The latter were in full battle kit, in 
steel helmets, and had tank and armoured car support. At first they lined 
up at the fringes of Monkey Forest and then fanned out and moved in on 
the woods from three sides, firing from tommy-guns and machine-guns. 
The tanks and armoured cars roared past the Old Village in the direction 
of Tunnel Hill. After this the Security Corps men began to drill at the foot 
of Yugeh Hill with American instructors standing in jeeps issuing the 
orders. Nisei interpreters translated the commands into Japanese. 

After the exercises the Security Corps units paraded through the Old 
and the New villages, to the accompaniment of derisive shouts from little 
boys ensconced behind garden fences and in trees: 

“Shoeshine! ” 

“Haba-haba! Panpan!” 
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As soon as the Americans had gone, the villagers went to the ceme- 
tery to put the graves in order. The graves on the side of the hill where the 
paratroops had dug mortar emplacements suffered the most damage. 

When she came home from the cemetery, Sumiko went to help Ineko’s 
mother prepare mushrooms and radishes for drying. - 

“I hear Sumi-chan’s uncle wants to go to work on the mountain? Is 


that true?” Ineko’s mother asked. 
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“He must have had a row with the steward again,” said Sumiko. “He 
had been promised a plot of land, but the steward interfered.” 

Ineko’s mother nodded. 

“I heard the steward wanted Sumi-chan to work for the landlord, 
but Sumi-chan’s uncle wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“No, they wanted me to work in the hotel at the resort,” said Sumiko. 
“I'd rather work in the factory.” 

“Ine also wants to work in town, she says it is very dull living in the 
country with her aunt. They'll soon be hiring women for the Yugeh canning 
factory, but that will mean living in a hostel.” 

“Is the Badger doing the hiring?” 

“No, the Elder’s wife. But it amounts to the same thing. I am afraid 
to let Ine live in town by herself. Have you heard what Yaeko did? She 
incited the other factory hands to rebel, then she damaged some machine 
and ran away. She’s a real Red now. That’s why I’m afraid to let Ine 
go....” Ineko’s mother shook her head gravely. “And have you heard 
about Jinjaku’s girl? She didn’t go home after she was discharged froin 
hospital. She stayed in town and they say she’s gone bad... become one 
of those panpan-girls. I suppose she thought her life’s ruined anyway... 
poor thing. Such a nice girl she was....” 

Ineko’s mother sighed and wiped her eyes with the corner 
of her apron. 

A car pulled up further down the street. Ineko’s mother went over 
to the fence. 

“They’ve come again. Jt’s not manouevres this time.” 

Two cars stood outside Kuhei’s house. Presently several Americans 
came out of the house, one in a white smock and carrying a small bag. 
With them was a burly Japanese in American uniform. 

“They’ve pasted a slip on the door.... They’ve come to examine 
us... . Oh dear, they’re coming this way.” Ineko’s mother took the knife 
from Sumiko. “You'd better run home.” 

Sumiko ran into the house and woke up her uncle. Just then they 
heard loud voices outside and the gate creaked. 

“The Amis are coming,” said Sumiko, shaking her uncle who was 
still half asleep. “They’ve come to check up on us.” 

When he saw an American in dark glasses in the doorway, her uncle 
sprang up in alarm. 

“You can’t come here,” he shouted. “This girl is sick.” 

With trembling hands he opened the little drawer of the altar-shelf, 
got out the brass tag and handed it to the intruder. The latter examined 
it and passed it on to a stout red-moustached American in a white coat. 
Then he pulled a small camera out of its case and motioned to Sumiko 
to step outside. Loud screams were heard from the strect. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the Nisei. “We aren’t going to examine you.” 

The American in the dark glasses seized her hands from behind. Su- 
miko cried out: “Help!” 

There was a commotion behind the fence. Somcone yelled: 

“Villains! Murderers!” 

The Nisei slipped his arm through Sumiko’s and whispered in her 
ear: “Don’t yell. We’re not going to hurt you... .” 

He led her outside. The crowd at the fence was trying to push past 
the policemen at the gate. The Nisei called over Sumiko’s uncle. 
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“Tell those people not to get excited. Calm them down. We’re not 
going to hurt anybody... .” 

Her uncle went over to the fence, but the commotion did not subside. 
The American in the dark glasses photographed Sumiko back and front, 
and the fat man with the red moustache pulled aside the collar of her 
kimono and examined her scar. Her uncle went over to the Nisei and 
asked in a trembling voice: “Why did you take her photograph? She 
hasn’t done anything wrong.... She isn’t a Red.” 

The Nisei calmed his fears. The American doctors were going to cure 
the girl, he said. She was seriously ill. She must report to the medical 
division at the air base and she would be given medicine. But she had 
to have a blood test first. 

“I don’t want any blood test,” said Sumiko and opened her mouth 
to scream, but her uncle stopped her. 

“They won’t take any money for treating you,” he said. “Just let 
them take a drop for the test. Don’t be afraid.” 

The fat American took her finger, quickly made an incision and 
pressed a piece of glass against the bleeding finger. The uproar out- 
side the fence broke out afresh. The policemen pushed the crowd of women 
away as the group of Americans came out of Sumiko’s house and headed 
for the next gate. Soon the street echoed to the cries of Ineko’s mother. 

“T am not sick! You can’t come in here!” 

The women in the street shouted their protests: 

“What are you doing here? Go away!” 

“We don’t need any medical examination. We’re not panpan-girls.” 

“Get out of here!” 

At that moment a car drove up to the house and two soldiers got out 
and they and the MPs began to manhandle the women. The women fought 
back shrieking and yelling at the top of their voices. Kuhei’s wife, her 
hair all dishevelled, rushed into Sumiko’s yard, picked up a stick and 
started beating on the empty kerosene can hanging on the tree. A red- 
faced American stuck his head over the fence just behind her and swung 
his club, but another woman with streaming hair hung on to his arm. 

“Swine! Swine!” she squealed. 

Kuhei’s wife sprang out through the gate and leapt at the Nisei. An 
American soldier seized her from behind, but a heavy blow sent him reel- 
ing. The man who had struck the blow rushed over to help the women 
fighting beside the cars. Strips of black plaster were sticking to the man’s 
naked back. There was a splintering noise as an MP holding Kuhei’s wife 
by the hair crashed into the fence; Sumiko seized a rake and struck him 
a smart blow on the ear. He let out a yell and snatched at his helmet. At 
that moment the cars tooting their horns began to move off slowly, and 
the Americans, fighting their way through the crowd with fists and clubs, 
jumped on to the moving vehicles. The fat man in the white coat fired 
several shots into the air. The Nisei, with his jacket in tatters, ran after 
the second car. Ineko’s father caught up with him and hit him on the head. 
The car slowed down, two soldiers jumped off, picked the Nisei up. under 
the armpits and dragged him to the car. The fat man fired several more 
shots into the air, and the cars shot forward, raising a cloud of dust. - 

“Let them have it!” the half-naked man with the plaster on his back, ~ 
roared hoarsely. He stood in the middle of the street with a stick in his 
hand, beating savagely at an American army cap lying on the ground. 
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Blood streamed from his nose. It was Jinjaku. The stick broke and he 
flung it from him and stamped on the cap until his rage spent itsell. 

Kuhei’s wife scraped the slip marked “CHECKED” off her door and 
told the women who crowded around what had happened. She had been 
working in the fields when she saw the Americans entering her house. 
By the time she got there they had left. Her 12-year-old daughter Fiye 
and an old woman had been alone in the house when the Americans caine. 
They had held the girl’s hands behind her back and examined her. Before 
that they had been to Karuku, Yasaku’s uncle, and had forced his elder 
sister, a teacher at a women’s college who had come to the country for 
the day, to submit to a medical examination. 

That evening Yasaku and Heiske came to Sumiko and asked her for 
a detailed account of the incident. 

A day later a fresh bulletin put out by Our Land and The Helmsman 
‘appeared carrying an interview with a resident of New Village who had 
witnessed the incident. An article stated that the courageous behaviour 
of the inhabitants of New Village had won the admiration of all Japanese 
patriots. If the Americans showed their faces there again, people from 
other villages in the neighbourhood and from town as well would come 
to the aid of New Village. The Americans must make a formal, public 
apology to the Japanese people and leave the country at once. 
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Shortly after the incident, Sumiko had a visit from Mariko. She wore 
dark glasses with thick green frames, a leather jacket and men’s trousers, 
and Sumiko did not recognize her at lirst as she rode up on her bicyele, 
accompanied by two long-haired students. 

“The affair here has caused quite a sensation in town,” said Mariko, 
seating herself on a mat on the earthen floor and lighting a cigarette. “There 
was nothing about it in the newspapers, but everyone knows just the same. 
So they came to Sumi-san too? I am glad it all ended so well.” 

Mariko went on to say that the Democratic Women’s Association 
had held a meeting and begun collecting signatures to a statement of pro- 
test. All progressive organizations had signed the protest. 

“Have there been any posters about it?” Sumiko inquired. “Has 
Katsu Gengo drawn anything?” 

“Katsu Gengo is on the job, don’t worry,” said Mariko, waving her 
plump little hands with a laugh. “Our Youth League had a nice idea for 
a drawing: a peasant standing in one corner with his leg raised, and in the 
opposite corner the back view of a man who has just been given a kick in 
the behind, and an American army cap in the air, ‘Operation Reminder’ 
we called it. Everyone who can draw even a little was mobilized to help, 
and it’s in the works already. We made over a hundred big posters in one 
night and by morning we had them posted all over town. Signed ‘Katsu 
Gengo’ as usual. A wonderful poster.” 

“So that Nisei was telling the truth,” said Sumiko. “I thought he 
was only trying to frighten us.” 

: Mariko took a small flat vanity case out of her pocket and powdered 
er nose, 

_ “I met him the other day. He showed me his papers. He really is an 

interpreter at the base, he works in the quartermaster department. They 
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call him Freddy Tayama. He came to see me the other day. He told me 
Colonel Younghusband, the chief of the base had reprimanded the medical 
division chief and told him that the examination of Japanese women 
must stop.” 

“So they won’t come around any more?” 

“That’s what Freddy says. It’s a good thing the people here put up 
such a staunch resistance. But they’re starting something else. Freddy 
says the question of extending the base has been definitely decided. Some 
government officials from Tokyo are coming soon to notify the local in- 
habitants. There is going to be more trouble. ...” 

“Isn’t that Nisei afraid to visit you?” 

“He only comes at night... secretly. No one sees him. My house 
is in a side street, there are no shops there, only private houses, and so you 
rarely meet anyone on the street.” Mariko glanced at Sumiko and added 
with a sly smile. “I suppose Ryukichi knows nothing of all this. He was 
sent to Tokyo to take a course of Party study. He will be very worried 
when he hears about it... .” 

Sumiko dropped her eyes. 

“How is Grandad and Akagi the school-teacher?” she asked. 

“They are quite safe. I saw Yasaku yesterday in town, he is busy 
writing a long poem entitled ‘Reminder.’ He told me Sumiko-san’s uncle 
offered the Amis a talisman of some kind.” 

“It isn’t a talisman,” said Sumiko. She went over to the altar-shelf 
and took the tag out of the little drawer. “The Amis gave it to me 
that time... .” 

Mariko examined the tag. Pointing to the letters and the number 
‘CC-K 2279 Sumiko asked: “What does that mean?” 

Mariko told her that it was some sort of identification. It was im- 
possible to say exactly what the letters stood for—possibly the K stood 
for keloid, the CC could be either “Casualty Case” or “Casualty Com- 
mission.” 

“Isn’t it the same as CIC?” 

“No.” Mariko explained the difference to her and, taking out her 
fountain pen and notebook, wrote the letters down for her so that she 
should not confuse them. 

“The Amis took my blood to be tested and said I should go 
to the doctors over at the base. I don’t want to go. They’ll only look me 
over and jab my arm with their needles. But they won’t try to 
cure me.” 

“Better not go,” said Mariko, frowning. “I hear that the medical 
division at the base is in the same building as the intelligence department.” 

“Suppose they come for me?” 

“After what happened they aren't likely to.” 

There was a tinkling of bicycle bells outside, and Mariko rose to take 
her leave. She invited Sumiko to come and see her whenever she was in town. 
She lived not far from the American quarter. You crossed the street and 
went as far as the mat-making shop, then turned left and it was the third 
house on the right. There was a lamp over the entrance with the name 
“Kuroda” on it. If Mariko happened to be out, Sumiko should go to the 
House of Culture of the Democratic Youth League. It was on Temple 
Street, third house just beyond the bridge. 
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“I want to go to work in town,” said Sumiko. 

“No, Sumiko-san, you must see to your health first. We shall discuss 
all that when you come. I shall expect you soon. If 1’m not at home 
you will always find me at the House of Culture.” 

“But there will be lots of people there....” Sumiko looked down 
at her patched trousers. “I can’t very well.... It’s probably very grand 
there... .” 

Mariko laughed. 

“Oh, nobody there pays any attention to clothes,” she said. “But 
the place is very grand, of course, quite a palace. Nowadays the finest 
buildings have been turned over to the youth, especially the working 
class youth. Now are you sure you won’t forget the address? Temple 
Street, third house after the bridge... .” 

Sumiko saw her visitor to the gate. As she rode away, Mariko turned 
round and called out: “I’ll be expecting you!” 
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The secretary of the village council came to the house and told Su- 
miko’s uncle to go at once to the Elder: it was about some telephone call 
from town. Her uncle told Sumiko he expected to be gone a long time, he 
was going to be questioned about that last affair most likely. 

But he came back very soon, greatly upset. 

“I told you you’d get into trouble one of these days. But you wouldn’t 
listen! There’s a summons for you from the chief of police. You’d better 
get ready at once.” 

“Is anyone else being summoned?” Sumiko asked quickly. “Is it 
about that affair?” 

Her uncle shook his head violently. “No, it’s something quite dif- 
ferent. It concerns only you. That shows they’ve found out all about those 
mysterious comings and goings of yours. I knew this would happen. 
Now see you make a clean breast of everything. Say they forced you 
to join them, and that you didn’t know what you were doing. If you 
tell them everything and name all the others involved they’ll let 
you go.” 

He sat down on his mat, drew up his knees and dropped his head in 
an attitude of complete dejection. Sumiko combed her hair and dressed 
quickly, with trembling hands. 

“If you are stubborn and refuse to tell them anything they will beat 
you unmercifully and turn you over to the Amis.... And once they get 
hold of you, you’re finished. So please be sensible.” 

She took a fresh scarf and tied it round her neck. Then she took 
another clean cloth and hid it inside her sash. 

“What's that for?” her uncle cried in alarm. “You’re not going to 
the bath-house!” 

Sumiko did not reply. She seated herself before the altar-shelf and 
made her obeisances to the ancestral tablets. She left the house and was 
about to step in to see Ineko when her uncle caught up with her. “You 
a not to tell anyone where you're going,” he said in whisper. “Now let’s 
urry.” 

They had only gone a few steps when her uncle suddenly stopped 
and slapped himself on the leg. 
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“There, I quite forgot. They said you were to bring the brass tag with 
you. Run and get it.” 

Sumiko raised her eyebrows. 

“The tag? What for?” 

“T don’t know. The police officer who called the Elder said you were 
to bring the tag with you.” 


Sumiko opened her eyes wide when she heard this. Then, heaving a 
deep sigh of relief, she pulled the cloth out of her sash and wiped her 
forehead. 

“So that’s it,” she said smiling. “I only have to see the doctor. And 
I] thought.... Oh dear, I did get a scare.” 


She skipped gaily back to the house and returned with the brass tag, 
tossing it into the air as she ran. There was nothing to worry about, she 
assured her uncle. She wasn’t going to be questioned or arrested; the doctor 
at the police headquarters would examine her and tell her she could go to 
any Japanese doctor for treatment, 


They walked at a smart pace, for her uncle wanted to be back before 
dark. Everything was in readiness for harvesting the rice crop. The 210th 
day had passed without a typhoon. The mats had been spread out to dry 
on the fences, the water had been drained off the fields and the rice stalks 
were drooping under the weight of the ripe grains. Bunches of soya bean 
plants lay root upwards drying on the boundary strips. Large flocks of spar- 
rows hovered over fields of buckwheat and maize and perched on rope 
lines stretched between poles despite the pegs and bells hung on the lines 
to frighten the birds away. 

Sumiko and her uncle had to take the long way to town, but they 
were given a lift not far from Kurotani Village by a lorry from the stone 
quarry beyond the river, and reached their destination in no time. 


The police department was situated in the heart of the city opposite 
the public gardens. A woman in uniform, seated behind the barrier in the 
outer office, instructed them to wait outside the last door on the left of 
the corridor. They joined a number of other people squatting on their 
heels by the wall. From time to time prisoners passed down the corridor 
under escort. One young man with a drawn, unshaven face was led by a 
rope tied to his hands which were bound behind his back. 


_ Sumiko got up and looked out of the window. There was « 1ong line 
of women standing outside a one-storey brick building. Some of the women 
were dressed in fashionable European clothes, others wore kimonos 
with gaudy designs. Presently a small group of very young and heavily 
powdered girls, all in European dress and with waved hair, came into the 
yard, led by a stout elderly woman wearing red gloves and carrying a 
hie She stood the girls at the end of the queue and moved 
aside. 

A policeman came over to Sumiko, and asked her what she warited. 

“I’ve come to see the doctor,” she replied. 

“Doctor? Then you’d better go over there,” he said, pointing to 
sag ies building in the yard. “And you’d better hurry or you’ll 

ate,” | 

Sumiko and her uncle went out into the yard. Sumiko took a place 
in the line behind a woman in a yellow jersey, green trousers and Japanese ' 
sandals on her bare feet. Her toe nails were painted a bright red. A man 
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in a white coat looked out of the door and the women at the head of the 
line started a loud argument with him. Sumiko’s uncle went over and 
squatted beside the elderly woman in the red gloves. 

Someone gave Sumiko a thump in the back. She turned round and 
almost cried out in surprise. There stood Harue, but a Harue Sumiko had 
never seen before: she was dressed in European style and carricd a little 
leather bag over her shoulder, her lips were heavily smeared with lipstick 
and her eyebrows had been plucked. She took in Sumiko’s patched 
trousers with a glance, and her face dimpled in a smile: 

“First time?” 

Sumiko nodded. 

“Is Haru-chan ill?” she inquired with concern. 

“Not yet, but just checking up.” Harue took a cigarette out of her 
purse and lit it. “I’m bound to get ill sooner or later. We’re all of us due 
for the rubbish heap. Has Sumi-chan been doing this long?” 

“Doing whate” 

“Well ... this.” 

At that moment Sumiko’s uncle came up and looking askance at 
Harue growled: “Come away from here. This is the wrong place.” 

Harue stuck out her lower lip derisively, blew out a curl of smoke and 
turned away. As Sumiko and her uncle hurried toward the gates, a police- 
man caught her by the sash. 

“Hey, where do you think you’re going. We'll round you all up at night 
anyhow if you haven’t got a certificate.” 

Her uncle scowled at the policeman and waved his hand in front of 
his nose. “We've come on different business.” 

They hurried back into the office building. Her uncle went into the 
last door on the corridor and came out a few minutes later with a woman in 
police uniform. 

“You must go to some other place,” he said in a low tone. “Don’t 
be afraid, I shall go with you. They will give you some medicine.” 

The woman led the way along the main street toward the American 
quarter. A middle-aged American was waiting for them at the entrance. 
He turned to Sumiko’s uncle. “Who are you?” he asked brusqucly. 

: Sumiko’s uncle bowed. “I am this girl’s uncle. I have come with 
er... .” 

“There’s only one pass here, and it’s for the girl. You'll have to wait 
outside.” He turned to Sumiko. “Follow me.” 
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He led her down a driveway lined with shrubs and trees, through which 
she caught glimpses of American children playing on a green lawn under 
the eye of Negro and Japanese nurses. They passed a long two-storey white 
house with a red tile roof and a garage attached and came to a one-storey 
house of light green stucco surrounded by a thick wire netting and backed 
by a tall fence with barbed wire running along the top. 

When they came nearer, Sumiko noticed that one half of the green 
house looked out into a yard enclosed in a tall brick wall. Several white 
ambulance cars stood in front of the building. Sumiko’s guide led the way 
into the building and showed his pass to the MP at the door. They walked 
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down a corridor, past doors with frosted glass panes, turned left and then 
right, and entered a large room lined with tall white cupboards. A sen- 
try with a rifle stood guard at the door, and the American showed 
his pass again. 

They crossed the large room and entered a narrow, thickly carpeted 
corridor at the far end of which was a door covered with brown leather. 
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The American stopped outside a door on the right and pressed a button 
on the wall. A green light flashed on over the door. The American turned 
the knob and motioned to Sumiko to enter. 


She found herself in another large room with frosted window panes. 
Behind a large desk piled with books and thick folders sat a grey- 
haired white-coated man with a florid complexion. The American who 
had brought Sumiko took her tag, motioned her to a stool and, exchanging 
a few words with the grey-haired man at the desk, turned to address her: 

“The professor says you were supposed to come here long ago. Your 
name is on our list and you were given a tag for free medical treatment. 
You will get proper medical care here, much better than what the Japanese 
doctors could give you.” 

The professor told Sumiko to show him her shoulder; he felt the scar, 
examined her eyes and stroked her hair. Then he lighted a pipe, took a 
sheet of paper out of a folder and said something in English to Sumiko 
in a soft voice. She noticed that his eyes were of different colours, one- 
eye was grey, the other blue. 
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“The professor says,” the other translated, “that he has a granddaugh- 
ter just your age. That is why he feels sorry for you and he would like to 
cure you. You were in the very centre of the city that day, which means 
that your blood must have been affected.... You are liable to fall seri- 
ously ill at any moment. We want to prevent that.” 

Sumiko looked the professor straight in the eye. 

“Are you going to give me some medicine?” 

The interpreter translated the professor’s answer: 

“We are going to inject some very good medicine into your blood... 
it is a very expensive drug, only very rich people in America can afford 
it. It is called Phosphorus 32. It is unobtainable in Japan.” 

The professor took a small booklet in leather binding out of a folder 
and handed it to Sumiko. It had her photograph pasted inside and soime 
English writing and a stamp. 

“From now on you will be under our medical care,” said the inter- 
preter. “You needn’t go to any Japanese doctors. This certificate is issued 
you in place of the brass tag. You will show it at the door. It is your pass 
to this building. Don’t lose it and don’t show it to anyone. Also don’t tell] 
anyone you are being treated here. You will come here the day after tomorrow 
in the morning. If you don’t come we’ll send a policeman for you and 
bring you here.” 

Sumiko bowed. The professor smiled pleasantly and waved his hand. 
She followed the uniformed American out of the room. The sentry outside 
the large room with the white cupboards examined her pass and saluted. 
The sentries at the main entrance and at the gate did the same. 

Her uncle was sitting under a tree on the other side of the street. 
When he saw Sumiko he put a hand quickly to his heart and staggered back 
against the tree. Sumiko hurried over to him. 

“They told me to come back the day after tomorrow and to come here 
pias alter that. They are going to inject me with some American 

rug.” | 
Her uncle stared at her and his jaw dropped: “Inject something?” 

“Yes, they stick a needle into your arm and squirt some liquid 
into you.” 

Her uncle shook his head in horror. 

“That’s dangerous. Their drugs are no good for us Japanese, Their 
blood is full of fat, because they eat so much meat. They may kill you 
with their drugs. You mustn’t go there.” 

“The Ami said] if 1} didn’t come they would send a policeman 
after me.” 

_ “You mustn’t go. You may die.” He puckered up his face, covered 
his eyes with his hand and began to weep silently. “I’m afraid. ...” 

“What are we to do?” Sumiko sat down beside him. “They'll make 
me go.” 

Her uncle continued to. weep. Passers-by began to cast curious 
glances at them and some seemed about to stop. Sumiko pulled her 
uncle by the sleeve, | 

“Uncle,” she whispered. “We’re attracting attention. Let’s go some- 
where else.” 
wi ag uncle took the cloth she gave him, wiped his eyes and 

p. 
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“It can’t be helped,” he said. “We shall have to ask their advice. ...” 

“Whose advice?” 

“Those er ... those Reds.” He frowned and, lowering his voice to 
a whisper, said: “Those people you used to associate with in the evenings. 
You must go to them and tell them about the injections. Tell them it’s 
dangerous, and ask them what to do.” 

Sumiko looked up as a tramcar rattled past. 

“I shall try to find them,” she said. “But Uncle had better go home.” 

“Tl am going with you.” 

Sumiko compressed her lips and said severely: “You can’t. The police 
may catch you, they’ll beat you and it will be very bad for you. It is 
safer for us both if I go alone.” 

“Suppose they advise you not to go to the Amis and tell you 
to hide at once? I shan’t know where you are.” 

“I'll ask them to let you know, Uncle.” 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid for you,” he whispered. “It’s dan- 
gerous to go to the Amis but it’s dangerous to go to those others too.” 
He sighed and pulled out his empty pipe from his sash and sucked on it. 
“It would be best to keep away from all of them.” 

Sumiko got up. 

“Go home,” she said softly. 
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She found the mat shop Mariko had described and turned into the quiet 
little street leading up the hill to Mariko’s house. She walked past the 
main entrance and, pushing open a small door in the tall fence, found her- 
self in a tiny backyard. The servant who answered her knock said that the 
young lady was out and she did not know when she would be back. Sumiko 
went back into the street and stood for some time on the corner under a 
street clock. Presently it began to rain and the sky grew rapidly darker. 
She walked slowly down the hill to the park and then she turned and went 
back to Mariko’s house. 

“No, she has not come back yet,” said the servant. “She must have 
gone to that House of Culture. You’d better look for her there.” 

“l’d rather not go there like this,” said Sumiko, glancing down at 
her shabby trousers and her straw sandals. 

“Then wait outside the gate,” said the servant. 

Sumiko went down to the main street again and walked slowly along 
the pavement, looking into the show windows as she went. It was quite 
dark by now but the street was a blaze of lights from the show windows 
and neon signs. She stopped at the window of a big department store dis- 
playing two wax figures, aman and woman, dressed in European clothes; 
the woman looked like Harue—she had the same short, artificially waved 
hair and painted lips. An American in uniform sauntered up to the window, 
glanced at Sumiko and laid his hand on her shoulder. She darted away 
from the window and walked off quickly without looking back. At the 
first crossing she ran over to the other side of the street, and hurried on, 
with her scarf over her head to hide from the Americans and to protect 
herself from the rain. When she passed the park, she slowed down. The 
section of the street outside the post olfice was darker than the rest, the 
trees lining the pavement here shut out the light from the windows. As 
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Sumiko approached, her heart still pounding, two Americans, walking 
arm in arm, pulled up in front of her. One of them lifted his foot to stop 
her, but she jumped aside and hurried on, only to find her path blocked by 
a woman in European clothes carrying an open umbrella. The woman 
shouted something to a group of other women standing in the shadow 
of the trees, and they quickly surrounded Sumiko. The woman closed her 
umbrella with a snap and said in a low cracked voice like a man’s: 

“What the hell are you doing here? This is our beat—ifrom the corner 
to the bridge. Get out, or we’ll kick you out.” 

“Why can’t I go where I like?” Sumiko demanded. 

The woman swung her umbrella, but one of the others stopped her. 

“You can go over there,” she said to Sumiko. “Temple Street begins 
beyond the bridge. You can have that for your beat.” 

Sumiko headed for the bridge. At the far end stood a wooden building 
with a sign in green lights over it: “Paradise Saloon.” Through the open 
windows one could see the swaying figures of men and women dancing to 
a raucous jazz band. As she was passing the entrance, a jecp [full of Ameri- 
can soldiers screeched to a stop at the kerb. The soldier next to the driver 
vaulted over the side, caught Sumiko by the sleeve and pulled her towards 
him. The car started. Sumiko screamed, tore herself loose, [ell on her face 
but picked herself up at once and dived round the back of the building. 
She ran on in the darkness over an empty field, past another frame build- 
ing with the windows and doors boarded up, past several tiny shacks 
roofed with scrap iron and straw matting. In one corner of the lot beyond 
a heap of bricks she saw another wooden building with lights in the win- 
dows. She ran over toward it. When she reached the pile of bricks she stop- 
ped and looked around her. There was no one in sight; she was not being 
followed. She dropped down on a stone in front of the shack to catch her 
breath. . 

The low barrack-like building reminded her of a large village harn, 
part of it was patched with wooden planks and odd scraps of tin. Several 
of the windows were broken and pasted over with paper. Over the entrance 
burned a small electric light, and on the wall beside the door hung a 
sign: “House of Culture of the Democratic Youth.” 


Sumiko entered a dimly lighted hallway. On the wall hung a notice: 
“Comrades! 

“At the end of the month the rent for these premises falls due. If we 

fail to pay it we shall be evicted at once and the place will be used 

as a warehouse. We shall not give up our House of Culture! A small 

contribution from each member will save it.” 


She heard voices behind the door on her right and pushed jt open to a 
crack. A number of young men and girls were engaged in pasting strips 
of printed paper, photographs and drawings on a large sheet of cardboard 
spread out on the floor. Several other girls seated at boxes were writing on 
long strips of paper, others were cutting out photographs from newspapers 
and magazines. One young man with shaggy hair was lying on his stomach, 
painting large letters in one corner of the cardboard sheet. All the girls 
wore trousers as patched and dowdy as Sumiko’s own; some had straw 
sandals; the young men’s canvas trousers were stained with chalk and paint, 
and were just as shabby as those worn by the lads in the village at home. 
They all worked in a silence broken only by the snipping of the scissors, 
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and the plonking of the rain that dropped from the ceiling into a wooden 
tub near the window. 

At the sound of the door opening, they all turned and looked at Su- 
miko. She had lost her scarf in running over the field. Her hair was drip» 
ping wet and her trousers were spattered with mud. The shaggy-haired 
young man sat up and stuck his brush behind his ear. 

“Is Mariko-san here?” Sumiko asked timidly. 

“She ought to be here soon,” answered the young man. “Are you from 
the canning factory?” 

“No, I am from the country,” she said and seated herself on the floor. 

The door opened and Kanji came in leaning on a stick. With him was. 
the lad with the angry eyes called Tsumoto. Kanji’s eyes widened with 
surprise when he saw Sumiko. 

“Ts that you, Sumiko?” 

She jumped and rushed over to him, dropped her head on his shoulder 
and burst out crying. Kanji patted her on the back. 

“Now, then, cry baby. ... Wipe your eyes and tell me all about it.” 

Sumiko wiped her eyes on Kanji’s shoulder. He laughed. 

“Now this is as good as a theatre,” he said heartily. “What has hap- 
pened to you? What are you doing here?” 

Sumiko gave him a rapid account of her adventures. She told about 
the police summons, her visit to the American professor and the instruc- 
tions to report for regular treatment; she told him how she had been to 
Mariko’s house, had wandered the streets and had barely escaped being 
caught by the Americans. 

She showed him the certificate the American professor had given her. 
The shaggy-haired lad’s eyes nearly popped out when he saw it. “Look at 
aya he ejaculated. “ABCC. ... The secret service again. A brand new 
outfit.” 

Tsumoto threw him a stern look and took the certificate. At that 
moment Mariko entered. She was in an oil-cloth raincoat. 

“Sumiko-san!” she cried, her face lighting up with pleasure. “They 
told me someone had been, but I never thought it was you.” 

, While she wiped her glasses, Tsumoto showed her Sumiko’s cer 
tificate. 

“She was summoned to the medical division of the base headquarters 
and given this. Irie here got panicky when he saw it; he says it’s the name 
of a new intelligence department.” : 

“ABCC,” Mariko read, “No, that’s short for Atom Bomb Casualty 
Commission. It has nothing to do with Intelligence.” 24 
: i slapped the shaggy Irie on the back with the flat of his 

and. 

“And you got cold feet right away.” , 

“What is written here?” Sumiko asked pointing to the writing beside 
her photograph. 

“Expiration date, indefinite,” Mariko read and translated the words 
into Japanese. “What [ don’t understand is the cipher number, XZ-98, 
where the name should be.” 

Kanji struck the floor with his stick. 

“They want to have a case ready to hand to experiment with., The 
tats and guinea-pigs used for experiments don’t have any names eithers. 
Only numbers, ” | 
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“You miustn’t go there,” Tstumoto said quickly. 

Mariko nodded. 

“Sumiko-san was at the epicentre of the explosion that day and that 
makes her an object of special interest for the Amis.” 

“If I don’t go they will come for me,” said Sumiko. 

Kanji scratched his unshaven chin and glanced at Tsumoto. 

“We'll have to think of something,” said Kanji. “She must go into 
hiding.” 

Mariko went over to Kanji and Tsumoto and held a whispered consul- 
tation with them. Then she slipped her arm through Sumiko’s and whis- 
pered in her ear. 

“Sumiko-san can stay at my place. We’ll let your uncle know.” . 

Kanji nudged Tsumoto with his elbow and winked. 

“That’s the girl I told you about,” he said. “The one who sat out 
in the open for three days without food and won her point.” 

Sumiko blushed. 

“It was only one day ... and J ate all the time.” 

Tsumoto’s mouth widened in a boyish grin that showed all his teeth. 
He stuck his hand into his jacket pocket. 

“That picture you did of the girl and the tank was a great success. 
‘One of Katsu Gengo’s best things. Here, wear this,” he handed her a 
badge—an enamelled blue and red flag with a white dove in the middle. 
“And always be honest and brave. Will you?” 

“Always,” whispered Sumiko. 

Kanji took her by the collar and shook her playfully. 

“Brave words should be followed by brave deeds.” 


THE HOUSE ON THE COMMON 
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Sumiko was given a tiny room on the second floor of the “Japanese” 
side of Mariko’s house. A corridor separated the Japanese half of the 
house from the European. Mariko’s two rooms, furnished in Luropean 
‘style, were opposite Sumiko’s room. 

Mariko was seldom home in the day-time. She worked in an insurance 
office of which her father, a tall old man with long white whiskers, was 
‘the manager. Sumiko rarely saw him, for he came home late at night and 
never emerged from his apartment on the Japanese side of the lower floor. 
' .The window in Sumiko’s room looked out on the backyard which was 
enclosed by a low fence topped with tiles. Every morning an old man who 
lived in the house next door practised shooting with a bow and arrow. Slip- 
‘ping his kimono off one shoulder, he would raise the large bow over his 
head, lower it slowly and shoot the arrow at a paper target set up at the 
‘other end of the garden. Mariko told Sumiko that the old man had been 
@ reat-admiral and had commanded a naval squadron during the war in 
the Pacific. 

On the other side was a small house with a bamboo fence occupied 
by a woman who taught young girls the art of arranging flowers. The 
verandah where she worked with her pupils was visible from Sumiko’s 
window, and she watched the pupils clipping the stalks of chrysanthe- 
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mums and placing them in baskets and vases of different shapes. Beside 
them on large trays lay bunches of white and yellow chrysanthemums, 
heaps of thin wire and leaves brought by an old flower-vendor every 
morning. 

It was autumn, the season of chrysanthemums, and Sumiko was often 
kept awake at night not only by the itching but by a sharp pain in her 
shoulder. This occurred every autumn. But this time the pain was accom- 
panied by dizziness. And from day to day she fell herself growing weeker. 

One morning her nose began to bleed and it was a long time before 
she could stop the flow. Mariko came just as she had taken off her kimono 
and was standing before the mirror, with little bits of tissue paper 
stuffed into her nostrils, staring at her reflection. 

“There aren’t any spots yet, but there soon may be,” she was mutter- 
ing. “It will begin soon... I must call my uncle.” She pulled at 
her hair. 

Mariko was so upset that she burst into tears and called in her maid. 
The two of them put Sumiko to bed and ran for the doctor. 

“Japanese doctors won’t cure me,” said Sumiko. “They'll tell the 
Amis where I am hiding.” 

Mariko hastened to reassure her. The doctor she had called was from 
the Kondo clinic which was known as the “democratic dispensary.” It 
was Staffed by progressive doctors and there were no informers among 
them. 

Before long the doctor arrived—a little woman with close-cropped 
hair, grey at the temples. Her name was Nakaya. With her came a very 
young nurse with a blue-red badge on the lapel of her white coat. Mariko 
told the doctor about Sumiko’s visit to the American professor. 

“Have they given you any injections?” she asked in a high-pitched 
voice. . 

“No, so far they have only examined me and made blood tests,” she 
replied. “They said they were going to cure me, because my blood is 
affected. They were going to inject an expensive American drug called 
Phosphorus 32.” 

“Phosphorus 32?” Nakaya echoed in surprise. , : 

Alter the examination, the nurse took a few drops of Sumiko’s blood 
for a test, and she and Nakaya left. 

The next day Nakaya came again. 

“There is nothing wrong with your blood,” she said. “The Americari 
professor was only frightening you. As for injections.... Are you sure 
you are not mistaken about the phosphorus?” 

“No, that’s what he said,” replied Sumiko. “Phosphorus 32.” 

“Very strange....” Nakaya rubbed her temple in perplexity. “l 
don’t know what to think. A radio-active isotope of phosphorus is used 
in leucaemia cases, but it would be fatal in your case. It may destroy 
healthy tissue. The professor knows that as well as I do. Experiments of 
this kind are very risky; they should only be made on guinea-pigs and 
rats... .” ! 

“The Americans have evidently decided to experiment with human 
beings,” Mariko interrupted. “That is why they need Sumiko. That: is 
why this ABCC has set up a research institute in Hiroshima on Hiji 
Hill. The patients there are kept exclusively for observation. Nothing is 
done to cure them,” 
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Nakaya stopped her with a gesture. 

“It is hardly likely that they make experiments of this kind there. 
Kt would be difficult to hush such things up.” 

“Nakaya-san, is it not possible that these experiments are performed 
elsewhere?” Mariko asked. “Secretly perhaps?” 

Nakaya shook her head. “I do not know. The Amis are not in 
the habit of confiding in Japanese doctors.” 

They looked at each other in shocked silence. 

“I ramember one word which the American professor kept repeating 
when he spoke to the other Americans,” said Sumiko. “It’s a funny 
word and it stuck in my memory. Thrombopenia.” 

“Thrombopenia?” Nakaya stared at Sumiko incredulously. Then she 
turned to Mariko. “Injections of this phosphorus could cause thrombopenia. 
Our Hayashi injects his rats with phosphorus and they get pernicious 
anaemia....” 

. “I’m going to die soon anyway,” said Sumiko. “Everybody who was 
in Hiroshima. that time is bound to get ill sooner or later... . Besides, 
I have a keloid tumour.” 

“Nonsense!” Nakaya admonished her sharply. “It has not been 
proved that everyone who was burned by the bomb will contract pernicious 
anaemia or radiation fever. We will try to cure you,” she said with a 
reassuring nod. “We shall do everything in our power to get you well. 
In the meantime you must lie still and stop frightening yourself. And 
don’t go to the Amis on any account. Do they know you are here?” 

. “No,” said Mariko. “Nor do the Japanese police. ” 

When the doctor had gone, Mariko paced up and down the rooms 
with her hands pressed to her cheeks. Presently she came over and sal 
down by Sumiko’s bed. 

“Pernicious anaemia... is it possible they would dare....” She 
bit her fingers. “But it’s monstrous! Monstrous! No, I can't believe it!” 

That same day Mariko drove Sumiko to the clinic, where she was 
given a blood transfusion. After that the nurse came every day to make an 
injection. Nakaya also prescribed some tablets that had neither taste nor 
smell, to be taken before every meal and washed down with soda water. 
Every morning she was given a portion of raw calf’s liver chopped very 
fine and a glass of hot milk mixed with honey. 

Before long her dizziness ceased. Nakaya permitted her to take a walk 
in the yard every morning. But the keloid continued to bother her, espe- 
cially at night. . 
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She was permitted to read only by daylight and next to the window. 
There were two large bookcases in Mariko’s study, one [ull of foreign books, 
the other, Japanese. Between the two bookcases hung a picture of a group 
of naked women and children huddled close together and etched starkly 
against the background of a fire-blackened hill; fearsome creatures with 
what appeared to be steel helmets in place of heads were aiming some ter- 
rible weapon at the women and children, Mariko told her this picture 
was a copy of a painting by a famous painter named Picasso, the one 
who had painted the fluffy white dove she had seen on the enamelled peace 
badge. The painting was called “Massacre in Korea.” 

On a small table under the picture stood the photograph of a smiling 
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youth in a baseball cap and a megaphone in his hand. A tiny vase beside 
the photograph was always filled with fresh flowers. 

Sumiko selected books at random from the big bookcase. She read a 
book by Biryukov called The Sea-Gull and The Slory of Zoya and Shura 
written by their mother, both translated from the Russian and published 
in Tokyo. She liked them so much that she read them twice. In between, 
she read old pamphlets and magazines printed on a duplicator; there was 
a pile of them in the corner under the radio. 

In one of the pamphlets Sumiko came across a drawing of a young 
man in a cap carrying a tommy-gun and with a ribbon across his chest 
bearing the inscription: “Soldier of the Korean People’s Army.” The young 
man had thick eyebrows and full lips and he reminded her faintly of 
Ryukichi. She hid the booklet in a drawer of her table. 

Mariko had not said anything about Ryukichi, and Sumiko could not 
pluck up the courage to ask. She concluded that he must be away in 
Tokyo studying. Mariko had told her she had seen Matao and Yasaku re- 
cently and that they had sent Sumiko their greetings. They reported that her 
uncle was well and had gone to work in the wood-cutters’ co-operative on 
Tunnel Hill. Not long ago a policeman had come from the town and had 
questioned her uncle about Sumiko. Her uncle had told him that Sumiko 
had gone to Hokkaido to work and since she did not write he did not know 
anything more about her. | 

Mariko also reported that the magazines Our Land and The Helms- 
man continued to put out a bulletin which was now called “On With the 
Fight.” The literary circle on Monastery Hill now called itself “The Fern” 
and was planning to publish a stencilled magazine under the same title. 

Sumiko laid her head on the little table and sighed. 

“Everyone is doing something, you are all working except me. I sit 
here idle all the time. Takami was right when he said we only seem to 
be alive but actually we...” 

Mariko would not let her finish. 

“You mustn’t talk like that. Sumi-chan must have a little more 
patience and wait until she is quite well. Nakaya-san says it was not 
radiation fever Sumi-chan was threatened with but tuberculosis. Sumi- 
a will rest a little while longer and then we shall find her something 
o do,” 

Mariko went to her room and came back with a folder of pictures. 

“In the meantime here is something to keep you busy. You can copy 
these pictures for our ‘paper theatre.” Our Youth League will soon be sending 
culture brigades out to the villages with the theatre.” 

The work was easy and pleasant—drawing pictures in India ink on sheets 
of cardboard and colouring them with crayons. The pictures she copied 
were of the simplest kind, like the illustrations in books for small chil- 
dren. As soon as one set wasready, Mariko. arranged a rehearsal. She 
placed a lacquered frame on a box on the table and took her position be- 
hind it. The audience—Sumiko and the maids—sat in front. A strip of paper 
attached to one side of the box gave the name of the play, “The Tale of 
the Yamashiro Uprising,” in large fat characters of the kind used in 
theatre bills. As she inserted one picture after another in the frame, 
Mariko read the commentary and dialogue on the reverse side. She read 
with expression, clearly and distinctly, frequently inserting some com- 
ment of her own. | 


The first picture was a typical rural scene—peasant huts, rice fields 
and, in the background on a hill, a samurai camp with white and red tents. 
At the foot of the mountain was a pole with a very modern-looking sign 
which said: “Keep Out.” 


“This is a little mountain village in the province of Yamashiro,” Ma- 
riko recited in a solemn voice. “The tale we are about to tell happened 
four hundred years ago. In those days the samurai ruled Japan, they sct 
up their military bases all over the country and made life very difficult 
for the common people.” : 


Each time she changed a picture, Mariko rapped on the table several 
times with a ruler. The next pictures showed the samurai ordering the peas- 
ants to tear down their homes to make room for a field to practice archery, 
breaking into the village, beating up the peasants, taking away their 
rice and seizing their women. 

“Have mercy! She is my only daughter!” Mariko cried in a piteous 
voice, and twisting her face into a savage snarl, answered in a deep bass: 
“Ser-r-am! Go to hell! Hurry up!” 


Loading the captive women and the sacks of rice on their carts, the 
samurai rode off to the accompaniment, of a ditty sung by Mariko in 
exaggerated nasal accents: 


“Kiss me quick, kiss me quick, 
Oh my bdby, 
My sweet Kitty!” 


The maids giggled and covered their mouths with their sleeves. Su- 
miko laughed too. 


But at last the peasants’ patience was exhausted. And the pcople, 
answering the tocsin’s summons (Mariko struck the table a number of 
times with a metal match-box holder) rose up against their oppressors. Pcople 
bearing banners, bamboo spears and torches flocked from all the villages 
of Yamashiro province, they came down the mountain roads and paths 
to the beating of drums (Mariko beat a tattoo with her ruler on the lamp- 
shade). A fierce all-night battle ensued between the peasants and tlic sa- 
murai which lasted for the duration of five pictures—on which Sumiko 
had used a generous quantity of India ink and red crayon with startling 
effect. And at last, with shouts of “Banzai!” Mariko announced that jus- 
tice had triumphed. At this point Mariko’s face appeared in the frame. 
She bowed, adjusted her glasses and said: 

“So ended the famous peasant uprising in the province of Yamashiro 
four centuries ago. They drove the samurai out and destroyed their mil- 
itary bases. That is how the inhabitants of Uchinada and other villages are 
fighting against military bases today, and all honest Japanese are 
helping them in this fight. Down with MSA! Down with War! Peace the 
world over! Banzai!” 

Sumiko and the maids clapped their hands. 

“No more Hiroshima!” cried Sumiko, wiping away her tears, “Oh, 
Mariko-san! What a wonderful show!” 

“Just like a real theatre,” said the elderly servant. “Our young lady 
is a real actress.” 

Sumiko learned that Mariko had organized the picture theatre circle 
at the House of Culture. They were working on a repertoire for the road 
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and Sumiko would be very busy from now on supplying them with pictures 
for their plays in several copies. 

After a while Mariko found work for Sumiko that brought some earn- 
ings with it—making paper balls, screens, dolls, umbrellas and other knick- 
nacks for a toyshop kept by the brother of Mariko’s elderly servant Onobu. 
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When Mariko had visitors, Sumiko would retire to her own room. Some 
evening Mariko entertained well-dressed, long-haired youths and girls in 
expensive European clothes, who talked and argued in loud voices for hours 
on end, and although she kept her door closed, Sumiko could hear much of 
what was said. 

True, she understood very little of what she heard, for they discussed 
things that were quite incomprehensible to her and used a great many for- 
eign words. She tried very hard to follow the conversation when the dis- 
cussion turned to art and artists. But there too she was entirely at sea: 
they were forever reiterating the names of foreign artists she had never 
heard of, names like Dali, Tangi and Matta. 

But there were other visitors too. These did not stay for supper, or 
dance to the radiola, or play mahjong far into the night. For them the 
servants did not need to turn the besom upside down in the kitchen, a 
procedure that is believed to speed the departure of tardy guests. 

These visitors “Irom the House,” as Mariko called them, rarely spoke 
loudly, although occasionally Sumiko would hear angry voices, both men’s 
and women’s, issuing from the room across the hall. At first she was terri- 
fied when she heard them shout: “The police are coming!” “Push forward!” 
“Kill the spies!” One of the maids usually sat listening at the door, and 
as soon as she heard shouts of “police” and “spies” she calmly went down- 
stairs to set out the visitors’ shoes—she knew that the rehearsal would 
soon be over. 

The Nisei, Freddy, usually came late at night and did not stay long. 
Mariko warned Sumiko to keep out of his sight; he must not know that 
she was there or that the ABCC was interested in her. 

One evening, just before the New Year, Freddy came just when Mariko 
was rehearsing with her group from the House of Culture. She received him 
in the tiny room next door to Sumiko’s, and a few minutes later she came 
in to Sumiko looking distraught. ’ 

“We must let the others know at once,” she said in a hurried whisper. 
“Freddy says the police are planning to raid the city committee of the 
Communist Party and the headquarters of the Railwaymen’s Union. He 
has something else to tell us and he wants someone to come over frorni 
the House of Culture. I can’t go just now, and I don’t like to leave him 
here alone .,. I have a rehearsal with the girls {rom the women’s medical 
courses, Tsumoto and Irie ought to be in the House tonight, and Ryukichi 
too. He returned yesterday.” 

“I shall go,” said Sumiko. 

She took her trousers out of the wardrobe. As she did so the pass 
given her by the American professor fell out of her pocket. She stuffed it 
back again. Mariko shook her head. sO 

“It is too dangerous for you to go. I had better leave him here and 
go myself,” | 
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“I am ready,” said Sumiko, putting on an influenza mask. “You can't 
leave the Nisei here alone.” 

“Sumi-chan has a patch at the back of her trousers. You’d better put 
on a pair of mine. I have several more pairs.” 

She went out and brought a new pair of black trousers. Sumiko quickly 
changed into them. Mariko insisted that she put on her coat, for it lad be- 
gun to snow. 

As she was going downstairs, Sumiko heard a droning voice from Ma- 
riko’s room: 

“The cry of the crane no longer awakens the echoes on the meadow, 
and the June beetles buzz no more among the lime trees. It is cold, cold, 
desolate and dreary... .” 
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The gates of the houses on Mariko’s street were already decorated for 
the New Year with bamboo sticks and pine branches. The main street, 
too, with its dazzling window displays and blaze of lights, wore a festive air. 

Sumiko got off the tramcar near the post office and walked past the 
women who loitered in the shadow of the trees. They too wore influenza 
masks, which they pulled down when some prospective customer passed by. 

Fried sweet potato vendors cried their wares outside Paradise Saloon. 
They were kept busy chasing away the swarms of street urchins and shoc- 
blacks who hovered around, attracted by the warmth and delicious smell. 

The shacks on the common were gone; all that remained of them were 
small piles of refuse. A row of broken barrels stood in a corner of the com- 
mon near the House. The first thing Sumiko saw when she entered the hall- 
way was a new notice which said that a “bonenkai,” or New Year’s party 
would be held the following evening with the participation of the musical 
ensemble of the Pedagogical Institute. Entrance free, bring your own re- 
freshments, 

Sumiko pushed open the door and halted on the threshold. The kero- 
sene lamp suspended from the ceiling lit up the figures of two girls locked 
in fierce struggle. Around the walls sal a number of other girls watching 
the match. A middle-aged woman of athletic build, with a large bulging 
forehead and a severe expression on her face, rapped out curt com- 
mands: “Now then Asako, keep your back straight!” 

A girl who was adding wood to the little stove looked up as Sumiko 
entered and asked her whether she had come to the class. 

“I’m looking for Tsurnoto-san or Irie-san....” 

“Second door on the left,” said the girl. 

At that moment one of the girls who had been wrestling fell at Sumi- 
ko’s fest with a faint groan. She picked herself up at once and rubbed her 
side vigorously, In a flash her opponent had leapt at her and got her 
oe on the floor again. The instructress nodded approvingly to the 
victor. 

Sumiko stepped out into the hallway and knocked at the second door. 
Hearing no response, she pushed it open and entered. Through a cloud of 
tobacco srnoke she saw the shaggy-haired youth wearing a blond moustache 
and a large pair of spectacles without lenses. 

“Irie-san?” Sumiko inquired and bowed. 

A man who had been sitting with his back to the door turned round. 

“Ryu-chan!” cried Sumiko, pulling off her influenza mask. 
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Ryukichi sprang up, overturning the chair, and seized her hands. He 
had grown very thin and there were dark circles under his eyes. 

Sumiko quickly recounted the news Freddy had brought, but Ryuki- 
chi, his eyes glued to her face, heard nothing and she had to repeat 
her story. 

“Run to Tsumoto and tell him, and I’ll go to Mariko at once,” he said 
to Irie when the significance of the news finally brought him down to earth. 

Irie tore off his false whiskers and spectacles and dashed out of the 
room. Ryukichi donned a cap and scarf, and Sumiko adjusted her mask 
and they hurried out after Irie. They dropped into a call box on the way 
and Sumiko, at Ryukichi’s instructions, telephoned Mariko to tell her 
friend to come down into the street in fifteen minutes’ time and turn right 
toward the chemist’s shop. It was better to meet on the street than inside 
the house, which might be watched. It was risky to trust that Nisei 
too much. 

Mariko answered that her aunt was very tired and had gone home. 
She had promised to drop in later in the week. 

Ryukichi did not like that answer. It struck him as suspicious that the 
Nisei should have gone off after having asked for someone to come over 
from the House to receive an important massage. He decided to see Sumiko 
home and make sure that everything was all right. 

He looked across the street. 

“We'd better stay on this side, there are some plain-clothes men 
hanging about over there.” 

As they were walking past the little garden opposite the post office, 
Sumiko nudged Ryukichi with her elbow. 

“It wasn’t nice of Ryu-chan not to let me know he had returned,” 
she said. 

“Tl only came back yesterday. But I have heard all about Sumi-chan 
already. I heard she had been ill. I thought I’d see Mariko tomorrow and 
get her to take me to Sumi-chan.” 

“I don’t believe it!” said Sumiko, turning her face away. “I’m sure 
Tokyo is full of beautiful, well educated girls, much more interesting to 
talk to than me.” 

“How does Sumi-chan know I was in Tokyo.” 

“I went to the fortune-teller and he told me. He gave me a straw doll 
and I wrote on it the name of a nasty man I know and I stuck pins into 
it every day....” 

A car with two Americans in it was standing at the kerb further down 
the street and a Japanese policeman was pacing up and down beside it; 
Ryukichi put his arm round Sumiko and pressed his face to hers as they 
passed the car. 

“The police and plain-clothes men can stop anyone they please,” 
said Ryukichi when he finally released her—long after the danger was 
past. “But they rarely bother drunks and lovers.” He looked into her face. 
“I’m going to work in town now. I shall lodge with Irie’s relatives over 
near the river pier.” | 

“I wish I didn’t have to live at Mariko-san’s place all the time, But 
she says it is the safest place just now.” 

“I am going to work in a print-shop. If Sumi-chan agrees ... we can 
live together. I can’t live without Sumi-chan.” 

‘She hung: her: head and her hand crept up to her neck. 
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“l am ill.” 

“Sumi-chan will get well soon.” 

“Suppose my uncle opposes it. What if he gets angry and sclls me 
like Yae-chan’s father sold her. Where is she now?” 

“She is working,” he replied. “Underground. The police are after hier. 
So if you should ever chance to see her anywhere you must on no account 
speak to her or give any sign of recognition. Otherwise Yae-chan will be 
arrested.” 

“What if Ryu-chan has to go into hiding aswell . . . 1 am so frightened.” 

He took her hand. 

“We must be prepared for everything. After all Sumi-chan is in 
hiding too. The Americans have already notified the police, perhaps the 
police have been given a description of you. You must be very careful.” 

Ryukichi exercised extreme caution throughout the journey. Each 
time they had to pass a policeman or American soldiers he would stagger 
along drunkenly, hugging Sumiko close, cheek to cheek. Besides the uni- 
formed police they had to be on the lookout for plain-clothes men of whom 
there were a surprising number prowling about. Ryukichi did not relax 
on iad were close to Mariko’s house. Sumiko thought him a whit too 
careful. 

“I’m afraid Ryu-chan has been spoiled by his stay in Tokyo,” remarked 
Sumiko, straightening her influenza mask which had been pushed askew. 
“He is as bad as the Amis... .” 

Ryukichi said he would wait outside and watch Mariko’s windows. 
If all was well, Sumiko should come to the window and wave her hand. 

“Or you can do this,” he said slily, pinching himself on the neck. 

“No,” said Sumiko, “I shall do this,” and she laid her fingers against 
her ears. “Do I look like a fox?” 

“Yes, the sweetest little fox in the world,” he said. He looked down 
the street: “I think the police are coming... .” 

But this time she slapped his hand and sprang aside. 

“It’s not true. Ryu-chan has forgotten how to behave. I shall ask Ma- 
riko to take me to the House and let me join that class where they learn 
to do this,” she waved her fists. “I saw them today. They’re learning to 
protect themselves from the Amis.” 

“You mean karate. Yes, all women ought to learn it. But I don't 
think Sumiko ought to go out much, It’s far too risky.” 

“I shall go only in the evenings and keep my face covered. Will Ryu- 
chan come and see me on New Year’s? We ground rice all day yesterday 
ss a i ae all sorts of nice things to eat....” She slapped her 
cheeks. 

Ryu-chan shook his head and looked sad; he was going away again 
tomorrow and would not be back for a month. 

“Are you going far?” Sumiko asked in a trembling voice. 

He nodded. 

“Can't we go together?” 

“’m afraid not.” 

“Is it dangerous?” 

__ He showed her the palm of his right hand. “See that life line?” he 
said, “I shall live to be a hundred and twenty. So there’s nothing to wor 
about. As soon as I get back I shall go to Sumi-chan’s uncle, sit myself 
down in the middle.of his yard and stay there until he gives his consent.” 
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' She gave- him a long look, bowed her head and darted through the 
little door in the fence. 

She found Mariko lying on the sofa near the bookcase. She said Freddy 
had gone because he was afraid to be late for work. He had learned from 
an officer recently returned from Tokyo that the treaty based on the Mu- 
tual Security Act giving the Americans the right to build military bases 
on Japanese territory was about to be signed. As soon as that happened 
the Americans would begin extending Enola. He promised to try and ob- 
tain some more information and pass it on. 

“Why did he want someone to come over from the House?” 

“He thought I would have to hurry away to warn the others about 
the police, and he wanted someone else to come and hear his report about 
the re to expand the base and to find out what other information we 
wanted.” 

Sumiko went over to the window, opened it and laid her fingers against 
her ears. A low whistle answered her from the darkness. She nodded her 
head, closed the window and pulled down the blind. 

“Who saw you home?” Mariko asked in a strangely muffled voice. 

Sumiko ran over to her, threw her arms around her and put her cheek 
against hers. It was wet. 

“Why is Mari-chan crying?” 

Mariko bit her handkerchief. 

“I asked Freddy about . .. Yukio. He promised to find out the cause 
of his death.” 

Sumiko glanced quickly over the photograph with the little vase of 
flowers beside it. 

“Is that him?” she whispered. 

Mariko buried her face in the pillow and her shoulders shook. Sumiko 
sat for a long time beside the couch staring before her. 
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Because the police in Japan were trained in ju-jutsu and most of the 
Americans there knew how to use their fists, Japanese patriots had to learn 
how to defend themselves and the best method was karate, 

This is a native Ryukyu art which originated centuries ago as a sys- 
tematized development of the chuanfa, or Chinese fisticuffs. 

Karate has advantages over ju-jutsu and boxing since, in addition 
to blows with the fist, the palm and the side of the hand, it includes train- 
ing in the use of the elbow, the knee and the foot. Anyone skilled at karate 
can defend himself against every conceivable form of attack. It is pri- 
marily an art of self-defence through attack. 

Karate is especially useful for women, inasmuch as sheer physical 
strength plays no greater role in it than agility, quick-wittedness, cunning, 
The ability to outwit the opponent, to draw him out and make feints that 
expose his most vulnerable spots to the decisive blow is the main require- 
ment, and in this respect, at least, Nature has not left women lacking. 

There is a story that one of the finest karate fighters of last century 
was a young girl, Itone Tsuru. The whole kingdom of Ryukyu rang with 
her fame. Only one man was her match—Matsumura, the karate champion 
of the time. Their contest ended in a draw. He fell in love with her and 
married her, and whenever they quarrelled—as married couples do—he 
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would run out of the house and take it out on passers-by. That, at any 
rate, was the story the karate instructress, a brawny muscular woman from 
Okinawa, was fond of telling her pupils, supplementing the tale each 
time with fresh details. 

To join the karate class one had to have the permission of a doctor 
from the Kondo clinic, and it was with some misgivings that Sumiko went 
to Dr. Nakaya for an examination. To her surprise she did not raise any 


objections. 
“It won’t do you any harm to go in for sport. | would have preferred 
some less strenuous form, but”— she rubbed her temple—‘“these are 


troubled times and it can’t be helped.” 
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Sumiko had been attending the karate class for nearly three months. 
She was one of a group of twelve girls who trained several times a weck 
in the evenings. 

The instructress took her work very seriously. She was determined to 
make tough fighters out of her pupils and to that end she ruled over them 
with an iron hand. When demonstrating a hold, she would throw them so 
hard that even the soft straw matting did not save them{from getting bruis- 
ed. Not infrequently a pupil would break down and cry, and the brawny 
instructress would console her with her favourite proverb: “The tree of 
patience bears golden fruit.” 


But since that tree required Irequent watering, a barrel of walter had 
been placed in a corner of the room with a towel beside it for compresses. 
Near the barrel was the “field hospital,” a wide straw mattress whiecre 
the casualties were placed in charge of a nurse from the Kondo clinic 
who was always on duty during the lessons. 


No one dared to protest against the instructress’ methods of training. 
If taxed on that score, she would say that was how she had been taught 
and how she had trained members of the democratic wonien’s organiza- 
tions in Osaka and Aomori who had long studied the art of self-defence. 

Aiter the class had been given the gencral principles of karate, and 
before passing on to fighting in a prone position and lIcarning to hit 
with the side of the palm, the instructress held a training contest. 


It was just on the eve of International Women’s Day. Thegirls had 
given the premises a thoroughcleaning, washing the floors and walls, fill- 
ing all the cracks in the ceiling and changing the paper on the windows. 
It was decided to hold the contest in the meeting hall, a long room with 
three windows. A carpet made of sacks replaced the old straw matting on 
the floor. Beside the instructress on thereferees’ bench sat pupils from the» 
senior group, fully conscious of their importance. Behind them were the 
audience. Ordinarily the instructress would not allow any men to be pres- 
ent when the women’s groups were training, the only exception being made 
for Iketani, the student who was in charge of all educational activities 
at the House. This evening, however, the men had been permitted to at- 
tend on condition they would not smoke or pass any rude remarks about 
the contestants. 


Sumiko was in the third bout. Her opponent was a tall, angular, left- 
handed girl called Matsuko, and to deal with a left-handed opponent 
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required particular skill. Matsuko began by attempting to seize Sumiko by 
the waist, but Sumiko warded her off with her right hand and leapt to one 
side. Matsuko put out her foot and all but tripped her, then seized her 
arm and twisted it. Sumiko working with her elbow tore herself loose, 
but before she had time to regain her balance Matsuko kicked her feet from 
under her. 

“Good for Matsuko!” shouted the workers from the cement mill where 
Matsuko worked. 

But the young men and women from the chemical fertilizer factory 
and the railway shops at the back withheld their applause. The instructress 
ordered the contestants to carry on: Matsuko had done well, but not well 
enough to win the dacision. 

As Sumiko got up and straightened her trousers the girls from her 
theatre circle shouted to her in chorus: “Sumi-chan, hold on!” 

Matsuko attacked at once. Feinting, she threw out her left arm, 
seized hold of Sumiko’s belt and drew her to herself. Sumiko tried to 
counter with her knee, but it was too late. She crashed down on her 
back—it all happened so fast that she did not have time even to put 
out her hand to break the force of the fall. 

While the cement workers clapped their hands and roared in approval, 
the winner went over to Sumiko lying near the water barrel to help her to 
her feet, but the instructress stopped her. 

“Let her get up herself,” she barked. “She ought to have learned how 
to fall by now. Stupid!” 
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After she had rested a whilein the “field hospital,” Sumiko went out- 
side, sat down on a boulder and rubbed her aching back. The sound of foot- 
steps and whispering brought her quickly to her feet. Two figures were 
stealthily approaching the House. Sumiko stepped forward, her fists up. 

“Who’s that?” 

It was Mariko’s voice. Behind her stood Freddy in a hat pushed down 
over his eyes and the collar of his coat upturned. He raised two fingers 
to his hat brim. : 

“Freddy has brought some very important news,” Mariko whispered. 

They went inside. Sumiko looked through the window which was half 
covered with newspaper. The contest appeared to be nearly over. The in- 
structress was puffing at a long pipe and had permitted the men to smoke. 

In the dimly lit entrance Tsumoto was conversing in low tones with 
Mariko and Freddy. When Sumiko appeared, he stopped speaking and 
stepped in front of the Nisei, but Mariko said: 

“It’s all right, Sumiko-san knows Freddy.” 

Tsumoto went over to the first door on the left. 

“The self-education circles are meeting this evening but this room 
will soon be free, ] think, as soon as the lecture is over.” 

He opened the door slightly. The room was full of young men and 
women seated cross-legged on the floor with copy-books and note pads. 

“Bonfires lighted by the rebels began to blaze at night on the hills. 
around French-occupied Hanoi,” the lecturer was saying. “The Viet- 
Namese patriots were led by the popular hero De Tam. And in 1894, the. 
year the Sino-Japanese War broke out, the French were compelled to'start. 
negotiations... .” : 
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Tsumoto closed the door. Several young men with textbooks under 
their arms came out of the next room, followed by a long-haired student 
in glasses, who was wiping the chalk off his hands with his handkerchief. 

“Finished?” asked Mariko, 

“Yes,” said the student. “And please tell [ketani to see that I get this 
same room the day after tomorrow, or he’ll go and stick me in with those 
caterwaulers from the choir circle.” 

Tsumoto ushered Freddy and Mariko into the room, and told Sumiko 
to come in and guard the door. 

Between the posters and maps that lined the walls hung accordions, 
mandolins and a triangular three-stringed instrument with a shorter neck: 
Irie’s elder brother who had been a prisoner of war in Siberia for some 
years played that instrument very well. Freddy ran his eyes over 
the room, his short hands thrust into his coat pockets. He was visibly 
nervous. 

“The information you gave us about the police raids was conlirmed,” 
said Tsumoto, with a brief bow. “We’re much obliged.” 

“That was nothing,” said Freddy and saluted. “About that other bu- 
siness,” he added, turning to Mariko. “I’ll try to find out what I can. It 
is not easy.” 

“That’s about Yashuji and Toshio.... I asked Freddy to find out 
what they died of,” Mariko explained. 

Freddy glanced at the door where Sumiko stood and dropped his voice 
to a whisper: 

“Tl heard at the aerodrome yesterday that the 315th is to be sent to 
Indo-China soon, and the 18th ...” 

Tsumoto stopped him. “We are not interested in military secrets.” 

“I see...” Freddy coughed into his hand. “About extending the 
base, First Lieutenant Rockham, Colonel Younghusband’s former aide 
told me in confidence they intend setting up a radar station after tlicy 
build a highway up to Tunnel Hill. I shall try to get more details.” 

Tsumoto looked Freddy straight in the eye. 

“You’re taking a big risk, aren’t you? If you’re found out, it will 
be too bad for you.” 

“I'll be court-martialled, of course,” Freddy ran a finger across his 
throat and clicked his tongue expressively, 

“You'd better not come here any more,” said Tsumoto. “The police 
ae raided this place twice and they’re liable to come again at any mo- 
ment.” 

Freddy lowered his eyes. There was a brief silence. Then, with his 
eyes still averted, he said hoarsely: 

“I have only one wish-—to be of some assistance to you, to the cause. 
[ know you don’t quite trust me, and I can’t blame you. After all, I am 
an American soldier. But the Amerifans treat us Niseis no better than 
Negroes. They call us Japs, yellow monkeys and other names too foul to 
repeat.” He uttered a sound like a smothered sob, pulled out his handker- 
chief and quickly dabbed his eyes. “The day before yesterday they got 
drunk and beat up a Japanese typist. I tried to stop them but one of the 
sergeants knocked me down.” 

“Where did he hit you?” Sumiko asked with professional curiosity 

‘It was terrible ...” Freddy went on, pulling at his handkerchief 
“The dirty swine!” 
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“Did he hit you here?” Sumiko asked pointing her fist at her chin. 

Tsumoto looked sternly at her and she covered her mouth with her 
hand. Freddy turned away, wiped his eyes, shook back his hair and lit a 
cigarette. After a while he calmed down and went over to a poster hang- 
ing beside the blackboard. It showed a girl pointing to a helmeted sol- 
are holding a bazooka and it bore the words: “We won’t marry security 
officers!” 


“That’s a swell poster,” Freddy remarked, and, pointing to the signa- 
ture in the corner added: “The other day I heard some CIC officers in 
the officers’ club arguing about Katsu Gengo. Some said it was the real 
name of a Japanese Communist who came over recently from North Korea 
on a special mission, others claimed it was not the name of any one man 
but a code name, a sort of secret slogan. Lieutenant O’Reen of the mili- 
tary police said the Japanese police have been looking for Katsu Gengo 
for a long time, but so many of the people they arrest give their names as 
Katsu Gengo they don’t know what to think. And new drawings and 
verses signed by him appear all the time... .” 

Tsumoto laughed. 

“Yes, he’s an elusive chap. He has a thousand arms and legs.” 

“A clever idea that, everybody calling themselves Katsu to put the 
police off the scent. But still...” Freddy glanced over at the door, 
“,..a@ lot of people do know him and sooner or later someone may 
give him away.” 

Tsumoto and Mariko exchanged glances. Mariko dropped her eyes. 

“Oh, he’s not afraid of anybody,” Tsumoto said with a smile. “He 
goes about quite openly. He even comes here occasionally.” 

“Well, that’s a big mistake,” said Freddy looking grave. “He oughtn’t 
to take the risk.” He glanced at his wrist watch and bowed. “Well, I must 
be going.” 

“T’]] go ahead and see that the road is clear,” said Mariko. 

When they had left, Tsumoto paced up and down the room in silence. 
Presently he stopped beside Sumiko. 

“Do you like that Nisei?” he asked her. 

“] don’t know,” she made a little face. “They beat him up over 
ae and he comes here and sheds tears. He’s just a sniveller if you 
ask me.” 

Tsumoto shook his head. “That’s not true. If he were he would never 
have the courage to come here. He knows how dangerous it is. Besides, he 
has told us the truth. He brought some more important information today. 
It wasn’t exactly news to us, but just the same it confirmed our own infor- 
mation. That shows he isn’t lying.” Tsumoto rubbed the back of his neck. 
“Just the same I can’t stomach the man, for some reason.” 

“The bouts will be over soor,” said Sumiko. “Were you there?” 

“Yes, and by the way I have regards for you from a certain young 
man.” Tsumoto narrowed his eyes. “He will soon come home and he is 
quite well. I ought to have told you this before the fight—perhaps you 
would have made a better showing. Stupid!” he added sticking out his 
lips in imitation of the instructress. : 


-Sumiko laughed and ran out into the hallway: then, assuming 
an air of gravity, walked slowly into the room where the bouts were stilt 
going on. 
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When the programme was over, the members of all the circles at the 
House were called to a special meeting to hear an important announcement, 
An American-Japanese agreement based on the Mutual Sccurity Act was 
to be signed in Tokyo the next day, and at the same time the Japanese 
government would sanction the enlargement of the Enola Base. The Amer- 
icans had decided to extend it beyond the round rock in order to lay a con- 
crete highway as far as Tunnel Hill. They had already come to terms with 
Sakuma and Yugeh and the owner of Monkey Forest as regards compen- 
sation for the land earmarked for requisitioning. 

After this announcement, an appeal issued by the Committee of Ac- 
tion against the expansion of Enola Base was read out. The Committee 
had been set up a few hours before at a meeting of the peasants of the Old, 
Eastern and New villages called on the initiative of the local Communist 
Party organization and the United Youth group of the three villages. 

The Committee of Action appealed to all organizations supporting the 
united democratic front of national liberation to come to the aid of the 
three villages. 

Having heard the appeal, the meeting resolved to send al once a dele- 
gation to discuss counter measures with the committee. There and then 
volunteers were signed up for action groups, cultural brigades and teams 
of canvassers for donations. 

And on the wall, next to the announcement board, a large shect of 
paper appeared bearing these words in big red letters: “THE! FIGHT 

ON!” 
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The shack on the common was deserted, For a time all club activity 
the study groups, sewing circle, karate and flower circles—liad been sus- 
pended. A small number of club members spent a few hours every evening 
attending to current business; the rest of the time the Jlouse of Culture 
was left in charge of the caretaker’s wile from the warehouse next door. 

The leaflets and magazines were printed at Irie’s house, not far from 
the railwaymen’s hostel; the posters were made at Iketani’s place and in 
Kumada’s photo studio which was in the same building as the Kondo 
clinic. The theatre and choir circles met at Dr. Nakaya’s flat: the group 
collecting donations had its headquarters on the premises of the posts and 
telegraph workers’ union, and the paper theatre circle directed by Ma- 
riko, rehearsed in the homeof the cement mill worker Matsuko who occu- 
pied a tiny shack of a house next door to a monastery. Mariko’s flat was 
left in reserve, 

Sumiko continued to attend Mariko’s circle. They were now working 
on a repertoire for the cultural brigades and were competing with the 
lantern slide group who were making slides adapted from How the Steel 
Was Tempered, a novel by the Russian writer Nikolai Ostrovsky, and 
Vacuum Zone, by the Japanese author Noma, 
| One evening when they were beginning to rehearse on a play entitled 
“Bukiti and the Military Base,” Mariko discovered that she had left some 
of the pictures at home, and she asked Sumiko to go and fetch them. 

It was around nine o’clock in the evening. As she stepped off the tram- 
car at the corner of Mariko’s street, Sumiko was nearly run over by a jeep. 
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It pulled up sharply with a grinding of brakes and the frightened face of the 
Negro driver looked out. Sumiko leapt on to the pavement in front of the 
mat-maker’s shop, colliding with an American in army uniform passing 
by on the pavement. He caught her arm to steady her-and uttered a brief 
exclamation of surprise. She had just time to catch a glimpse of a florid» 
complexion and bushy grey eyebrows before she darted away and dashed 
up. the hill as fast as she could. The American shouted “Stop!” and some! 
thing else she did not catch, the jeep blew a long blast on its horn, and 
its headlights swept over the gates of the houses lining the street and over 
a lorry loaded with rubble toiling up the hill, With the horn still ‘blaring 
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behind her, Sumiko ran on breathlessly, not stopping until she reached 
Mariko’s gate. She tore it open, slammed it behind her and shot the bolt. 
The blaring of the horn continued and the lorry’s engine roared—evi- 
dently it could not move fast enough to make room for the inluriated jeep 
behind. Finally she heard the jeep tear past the house to ihe end of the 
street and turn the corner. 


Belore venturing out into the street again, Sumiko asked the servant 
to see whether there was a jeep standing there. The servant reported that 
there was no jeep in sight. Nevertheless Sumiko did not take the risk of 
going down the hill to the tram stop. Muffling herself up to her eyes in 
her scarf, she went up the hill and turned into another quiet street lined 
with private houses over the brick walls of which the tops of neatly 
clipped trees were visible. This street brought her to the tram stop near 
the Niagara Dance Hall. 


There had evidently been no trams for some time because the one she 
boarded was jammed full. More passengers came on at the stop near a de- 
partment store and added to the congestion. Pushing her way through 
to the exit, Sumiko accidently bumped into a slim woman wearing a 
rain cape and hood and an influenza mask. The woman glanced at her and 
turned away, then looked again, this time more closely. As the tram swung 
round the sharp corner near the station, the woman swayed and reached 
for the strap. In doing so her hand brushed against her hood and her mask 
slipped down revealing a pair of narrow eyés, one eyebrow slightly shorter 
than the other, and a birthmark on her left cheek. Sumiko opened her 
mouth and shut it again quickly and began pinching her neck. The woman 
looked at her out of the corner of her eye, straightened her mask and turned 
her face away. Sumiko watched her left hand come slowly down, saw her 
bunch her fingers and lay them for an instant inside the palin of her right 
hand. Sumiko turned so that she stood sideways and making sure that no 
one was watching them, nudged Yaeko lightly with her elbow. Theother 
responded. They stood thus, pressed close to each other until the tram 
stopped on the square in front of the market. Yaeko looked at her friend, 
moved her eyebrows in mute farewell and went out of the tram. 

As she turned into the little alley where Matsuko lived, Sumiko saw 
a policeman pacing up and down beside a sweet-potato stand. Three men 
were standing in the middle of the street smoking. One of them jerked his 
head in Sumiko’s direction and they walked slowly toward her. She raised 
her scarf to her eyes and whispered rapidly to herself: “Marishiten Monju- 
bosatsu.” The man in the lead stopped short, yawned and stretched him- 
self and headed for a beer saloon. The other two followed him, whistling 
a gay tune, 

When Mariko heard of Sumiko’s encounter with the American profes- 
sor, she threw up her hands in horror, 

“How awful! He must have seen you entering the house and he'll 
notify the police,...” 

“I don’t think he had time to see what house I entered.” 

“They can have the street watched ... and wait for Sumiko to come 
out. And if Freddy comes they’ll catch him.” 

“Sumiko will stay here with me,” said Matsuko firmly. “I shan’t 
Jet her go anywhere.” | 
Mariko looked at Matsuko who sat with her legs crossed like a man. 
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Her face, with its prominent cheekbones and dark eyebrows, wore a deter- 
mined look. 

“If Sumi-chan is here I shall not worry,” said Mariko with a smile. 
“But don’t let her out on any account. Use force if need be. I shall bring 
Sumi-chan work from the shop.” 
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Matsuko lived alone. Her mother had gone blind as a result of injuries 
sustained in an air raid and had died the previous year. Matsuko shared 
the little shack with three workers’ families. Their front doors looked out 
on a street as narrow as a corridor, and each family had a tiny backyard 
adjoining the brick wall of the monastery and separated from one another 
by fences knocked together out of old crates. 

Matsuko left the house early in the morning for the mil] and returned 
in the evening in time for the class. Sumiko sat alone all day making toys 
or drawing pictures for the plays. Sometimes she made kites for the toy- 
shop down the street—painting the red giant Kintoki or Enma, the bearded 
ruler of Hades, on large sheets of paper. 

As soon as the repertoire was ready, the members of the theatre circle 
formed groups which began touring the factory towns and villages in the 
district together with the cultural brigades. Mariko left with a brigade 
made up of girls from a canning factory then on strike, several unemployed 
factory hands, and students from the Pedagogical Institute. Before leav- 
ing, she brought Sumiko the reassuring news that her street was not being 
watched. Evidently Sumiko had succeeded in putting the Americans off 
the scent that time. 

“What about Freddy?” she inquired. “Perhaps I ought to keep in touch 
with him?” 

“You're not stepping out of this house,” declared Matsuko firmly, 
banging her fist on her knee. “You stay where you are.” 

“Freddy will be in touch with someone else while I am away,” Mari- 
ko added. 

Now that the paper theatre circle members had dispersed, Matsuko 
joined a team of canvassers for donations. Every day after work she 
dropped in at the House and got all the latest news from the club mem- 
bers on duty there. 


One day she came home with the news that the Americans had started 
an offensive. They had pulled down the shacks opposite the round rock and 
occupied the section up to the bamboo grove near the Yugeh estate. But 
that was as far as they had been allowed to go. The inhabitants of Old and 
East villages had formed defence squads which had seated themselves on 
the ground in a solid line several rows deep that stretched from the foot 
of Yugeh Hill all the way to the reservoir. The Peace Line it was called. 

Defence squads had been organized at New Village as well, anda 
round-the-clock vigil had been instituted on the Peace Line. The sitters 
were changed every six hours. Everyone was joining the defence units, 
not only the young folk but elderly men and women as well. 

Word of the action taken by the population of the three villages -had. 
spread rapidly all over Japan. The Committee of Struggle had been receiv-, 
ing letters and telegrams from all parts of the country. A movement te 
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collect donations had been started in Tokyo, Osaka, Kole, Nagoya, Kyo- 
to and other cities, and parcels of food and clothing had begun to arrive. 
The Red Banner, the Communist Party newspapcr, had put out a special 
issue devoted to Japanese resistance to the establishment of foreign mili- 
tary bases in Japan. 

Katsu Gengo had announced that he had taken his place on the Peace 
Line. 

Japanese policemen in full battle array had taken up positions near 
the round rock alongside American military police and troops. In reply 
to the police orders to disperse, the sitters had waved mat banners and set 
up a whistling on conch shells. At night they lighted torches. 

The police hesitated to resort to violence, for reinforcements had 
arrived on the Peace Line—the wood-cutters and charcoal burners from the 
surrounding hills, workers from the dam and the stone quarries and a de- 
tachment from the city committee of the Communist Party which in- 
cluded a group of Left Socialists. 

In the beginning many villagers had believed the Elder and his 
stooges who went around saying that the Red trouble makers had started 
the whole affair and were taking advantage of it for their own ends. The 
Elder tried to hide the truth in a fog of lies as the cuttlefish hides behind 
the black ink it ejects. The bulletin Our Fight, put out by the Conmnittee 
of Struggle, and Katsu Gengo’s pamphlet Facts Against Lies brought 
the truth to the peasants. The enemies were those who had come from over- 
seas to trample Japanese soil with their jeeps and tanks, and all those who 
cringed and fawned before the invaders. But those who were helping the 
peasants in their fight for justice were their true friends, 
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All that day Sumiko had been feeling out of sorts. She had been trou- 
bled by stabbing pains in her shoulder during the night and ever since 
morning her head and back ached as if she had worked the whole previous 
day planting rice. She took several of the reddish pills Dr. Nakaya had 
given her and she bound a dainp towel around her head. She had no heart 
for her work. She laid aside the toy fans she was making out of gold and 
silver paper and she turned to the chipped mirror that stood on the trunk. 
She saw a woe-begone face and part of a neck pinched black and blue. 

Nobody cared about her. Here she was sitting all alone in her cubby- 
hole forgotten by everyone. Ife had come back. Matsuko had seen him the 
day before yesterday at the House. He must know where she was, but 
he did not come. That meant he too had no time for her now. They had all 
abandoned her, it seemed. How she longed to join one of the cultural bri- 
gades on their tour. She would have given anything to go. Besides, every- 
one said she did the Bukiti play and the little dog Tibi sketch better than 
anyone else, But they hadn’t taken her; they said it was risky, for the po- 
lice often attacked the cultural brigades and anyone they caught was in 
danger of being turned over to the Americans. More than that, the cultu- 
ral brigades had anything but an easy time while on tour. They had to walk 
long distances, to sleep anywhere and eat whatever they could get. In short 
only a healthy person could stand the life and Doctor Nakaya would never 
permit her to go. So she was no good for anything; nobody needed her 
and she might as well be dead for all the good she was doing. What wasit 
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Takami had said? “We only seem to be alive, but we’re only dolls 
stuffed with ashes.” Takami was right. 

She sat for a long while staring into the mirror. Beside her on the 
mat lay a pile of newspapers full of stories about an incident that stirred 
the whole Japanese nation to indignant protest. At dawn on March first 
the Americans had exploded a hydrogen bomb in the Pacific. Five hours 
after the test a shower of ashes had fallen upon a Japanese fishing boat, 
the Fukuryu maru, 288 kilometers from the centre of the explosion. The 
ashes were radio-active and the entire crew of 23 men had been taken to 
hospital on arrival in Japan with symptoms of pernicious anaemia. Their 
entire catch had also been poisoned by the “death ashes.” American doctors 
from the ABCC had insisted on being allowed to study the cases. A Pro- 
fessor Eisenbad had flown over from the United States to determine the 
degree of radio-activity in fish found in the vicinity of the shores of Japan 
after the explosion of the bomb. An American fish canning firm had sus- 
pended the import of Japanese fish to America. All this was described in 
great detail in the newspapers. 

The room gradually darkened. Sumiko licked her dry lips. Her tongue 
was blue-black from the pills. She got up wearily and started clearing 
away the strips of coloured paper. 

An automobile horn sounded near by. There was a loud shout down 
in the alley, the door burst open and Matsuko came running into the room 
in a state of great excitement. 

“Security police are getting ready to attack the Peace Line,” she 
related breathlessly. “A detachment of them arrived early this morning. 
Our factory has declared a three-day solidarity strike. We’re all going off 
there. The lorries are waiting outside.” 

She snatched her canvas bag off its hook and quickly stuffed her scarf, 
tooth-brush, soap and mouth-organ inside. 

“I’ve telephoned the clinic and told them that Sumi-chan is ill. Na- 
kaya-san will be here soon. She said you were to go to bed.” 

Sumiko got up without a word, slipped on a short kimono and 
trousers and pulled out a folder with pictures for the play “Bukiti and 
Ameske” from under the table. Matsuko gaped at her in astonishment. 

“Where are you going?” 

Sumiko did not reply. She pinned her blue-red badge on her kimono, 
made a little parcel of her scarf and tooth-brush, threw her coat over her 
shoulders and stooped down to tie on her sandals. Matsuko ran outside and 
tried to lock the door, but Sumiko forced it open. 

“Don’t you dare go out!” shouted Matsuko. “You fool!” 

Sumiko gave her a violent push and dashed down the street, hugging 
her folder to her. In front of the workers’ hostel she saw three lorries packed 
with people wearing white headbands and carrying streamers and flags, 
red and blue-and-red. A swarm of cyclists hovered around the lorries. 

“Sumiko-san!” someone shouted from the first lorry. “Come here!” 

Iketani wearing his student’s cap and with an accordion over his shoul- 
der waved to her from the top of the lorry. He stretched out his hand to 
help her up, but at that moment someone called to her from the next lor- 
ry. She turned and ran toward the voice. Ryukichi stretched both hands to 
her and pulled her up into the lorry. 

“Hold on to me or you'll fall out,” he said, She took his-hand, Irie 
hauled up the sturdy Matsuko. When she saw Ryukichi, Matsuko opened 
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her mouth to say something, but Sumiko shook her fist at her and showed 
the tip of her blackened tongue. 

The lorries moved off. With the cyclists forming the vanguard and a 
red flag marked “Third Action Unit of the Democratic Youth League” 
waving from the head lorry, they made an impressive procession. Iketani 
struck up a tune on the accordion. Irie raised the megaphone to his lips 
and started to sing a merry song, and the narrow street echocd to its strains. 
Ryukichi too joined in the refrain and squeezed Sumiko’s hand tight. She 
covered their hands with her folder. 


PEACE LINE 
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On arrival at Kurotani the column split up. The cyclists led by Ryu- 
kichi headed for the railway on the other side of the river and thence to 
the soya bean factory. Ryukichi made Sumiko promise not to take any 
unnecessary risks if trouble should start. Ele would come over lo the front 
line in a few days and would look for her in the fourth cultural brigade 
to which Iketani had assigned her. But it would be best if she would go 
back to town the next day; it was much safer for her there, 


Sumiko tossed her head and climbed back into the lorry. It was late 
at night when they finally reached East Village. The lorries unloaded their 
passengers at Inari Woods and went straight back to town. Matsuko got 
some straw and made a comfortable bed under the trees. The young 
men brought brushwood from Monkey Forest and built fires on the 
meadow. 

At daybreak they set out for Chestnut Hill. Its foothills were wreathed 
in mist. Here and there pink cherry-blossoms showed through the white 
shroud. Iketani, with a red arm-band indicating that he was captain of 
the detachment, and a white band on his head in place of his student’s 
cap, marched ahead of the column with a lad in blue overalls who carried 
the detachment flag. 


From the roof of the school building hung a streamer with the inscrip- 
tion: “Japan for the Japanese! Down with MSA! Away with military 
bases!” A notice on the wall of Otoye’s house said: “The Students’ Domes- 
tic Aid Brigade offers its services to the families of Peace Line Defend- 
ers. We can help you with field work and household chores. Don’t hesi- 
tate to call on us!” Outside the house stood wheelbarrows and wooden 
barrels, and bundles of string, mattocks and spades piled on straw 
mats. 


On either side of the traffic signal at the narrow scction olf the road 
stretched rows of white tents decorated with pine branches. A white flag 
with a red cross in the middle flew from the top of a small rock and beside 
it a streamer with the words: “Action Group, Kondo Democratic Clinic 
and Women’s Medical Course Students. ” 

A bevy of young girls in white nurses’ caps and smocks came running 
out of the tents as the column marched up and waved to the newcomers. 
Iketani snatched the megaphone from Irie’s hand and shouted: “Thanks 
for the greeting but we shall try to give you a wide berth!” 
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Further on, under the cherry trees, were canteens flying the blue flags 
of the Democratic Women’s Association. Women in European dresses and 
white aprons were busy rolling rice into balls, chopping seaweed and 
pickled radish and watching over the saucepans that stood on the small 
clay stoves. 


The new arrivals settled themselves on the grass and were given a 
bowl of soya bean soup and some millet mush each. As soon as they had 
breakfasted, they continued on their way. A small hut plastered with 
coloured posters appeared between the trees. Newspapers and books 
were laid out on boxes in front of the hut. A thin, long-haired young 
man, sitting crosslegged on a large tree stump beside the news-stand, 
shouted: “Latest from Tokyo—New Japanese Literature, The New Woman, 
New Epoch. Stories and poems about Enola! Our Banner, Little Flarne, 
Resistance and The Ant, April issues.” 


It was Yasaku. Sumiko ran over to greet him. At that moment the 
round, sun-tanned face of Ineko appeared in the doorway of the hut. She 


cried out, dropped the pile of newspapers she was carrying and rushed 
over to her friend. 


She had come back three days ago, she told Sumiko. She had been liv- 
ing with her aunt in a village thirty ri away and as soon as she had heard 
the news over the radio she had told her aunt therehad been an earthquake 
in New Village and she must go home at once. She ran part of the way 
and then a handsome young man had given her a lift to the station be- 
yond the river. And now she was helping Yasaku to deliver newspapers, 
magazines and song books to the front line and the villages. She had to 
carry everything on her back because they couldn’t get a hand-cart, though 
she kept nagging Yasaku all the time about it. Yasaku had told her 


all about Sumi-chan and she- had been terribly worried about her, - 
terribly. 


Ineko jumped up and down, waving her arms in excitement. 

“Look,” she said, pulling a crumpled booklet out of her kimono. “Read 
it and pass it on. Let everyone read it, it’s a wonderful poem. I know it 
by heart but it still brings tears to my eyes.” 


On the coarse grey paper cover of the booklet Sumiko read the sten- 
cilled words: “For the Happiness of Mankind, a collection of verses by 


Najima Hikomatsu. Published by the literary section of the Committee 
of Struggle.” 


Ineko glanced over at Yasaku and dropped her voice to a whisper: 
“That’s the name Yasaku is writing under now. He chose it because it re- 


sembles the name of a famous Turkish revolutionary poet. Only don’t tell 
anyone... it’s a secret.” 


She stopped talking as Yasaku got off the tree stump to engage in a 
heated altercation with Heiske, who had appeared on the scene. 


“They’re always scrapping,” said Ineko calmly. “I’m used to it by 
now. Hei-chan is all right, he told me in confidence that Yasaku is go- 
ing to be a famous poet one day.” 


She reached inside her kimono and produced another crumpled volume 
of verse by “Najima Hikomatsu,” thrust it into Sumiko’s hand andran 


back into the hut. Yasaku climbed back on to his tree stump and shouted: 
after Heiske’s retreating figure: 
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“If you don’t give us a hand-cart today Ill put out a Ieaflet exposing 
your inefficiency. I°ll show up all you bureaucrats! Just you wait!” 

Two cyclists rode up, alighted beside a large oak tree and pasted the 
morning bulletin of the Committee of Struggle on its trunk. At a bend in 
the road the square horn of a loud-speaker pceped out from between the 
branches of a tall pine. Young men with defence-unit arm-bands, carrying 
long bamboo poles, were sitting on a log under the tree listening to the 
broadcast. Iketani signed to the lad in the blue overalls, who thereupon 
raised aloft the flag he was carrying and stepped forward simartly. The 
others joined hands and broke into the strains of a youth song, The 
Peace Line began on the other side of the pinewoods. 
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They took up positions in the third row of the central sector, next to the 
bamboo grove. The straw spread out on the ground for the sitters was still 
warm. During the night one sector had been held by the girls from the tel- 
ephone station who had just left for work; the railwaymen with the red 
flag and the home defence unit from Old Village with their mat banners 
replaced the auto transport workers in the first row, and to their right 
sat the students from the Doshisha University of Kyoto with their 
blue flag. 

The change of sitters took place in perfect order all along the line. 
As soon as the take-over ended on the central sector, there was movement 
on the right flank at the foot of the Yugeh {ill as a youth detach- 
ment from Kuga Village near the river and a unit from the printers’ 
inion marched thither, carrying flags and placards. The whole line was 
gay with red and blue flags, dark yellow mat banners and white placards. 
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The latter were particularly numerous—their frames and staffs could be 
used for other purposes in case of an emergency. 

With a loud buzzing noise a helicopter flew out from behind 
Shetek ta It circled over the hill and flew off in the direction of 
Turtle Hill. 


It was a warm bright morning. Theair was still and the sky was a vast 
cloudless expanse except for a fuzzy white loop traced by an aeroplane far 
away over the sea. Bluish-green hills, touched here and there with pale 
pink, rose on all sides. On the fields behind the right flank of the Line 
women with white arm-bands and students from the domestic aid unit 
were ploughing the soil, and groups of children were busy picking grasses of 
some sort on the boundary strips. It was a scene to gladden the heart, to 
make one rejoice to be alive on this glorious spring day. The perfection 
of the day was marred only by the presence of the police and the 
Americans. 


The police were lined up within twenty yards of the first line of sit- 
ters. They carried clubs and wore helmets. Officers paced up and down 
among the ranks of policemen, and the bluish-grey helmets of American 
MPs in jeeps could be seen behind the police lorries. From behind the trees 
farther back protruded the greyish-green snouts of fifteen-barrel mortars 
looking surprisingly like oversized packets of cigarettes. The enemy main- 
tained an ominous silence. 


Irie borrowed a pair of binoculars from someone and focussed them on 
the police, then turned and studied the left flank of the Line near the 
reservoir. 

“Sumi-chan, I think there are some people from your village 
over there,” he said, handing her the binoculars. “Right close to the 
brick wall.” 

At first she could see nothing but a greenish haze and a blur, but Irie 
turned a little knob for her and suddenly she found she could read the 
characters written in India ink on one of the mat banners: “Self-De- 
fence Squad, New Village,” it said. 


She lowered the binoculars a little and saw a woman’s back with a 
baby tied to it, another woman with a white kerchief, and farther on, 
Kuhei with his pipe between his teeth and straw cape; one-eyed Jinjaku, 
Harue’s father, also smoking a pipe, long-faced Karoku, Yasaku’s uncle, and 
at the very end of the line, Yaeko’s father, leaning his bald head against 
a tree. The woman in the white kerchief turned and Sumiko recognized 
the little school janitress Otoye. So she was here too! The woman with the 
baby at her back turned out to be the wife of Heiske’s eldest brother. Ine- 
ko’s father was there too, fanning himself with a booklet. They were all 
there, All except Sumiko’s uncle. Perhaps he had already sat out his shift 
and had gone home to rest? Or perhaps he was sitting with the wood- 
cutters from Tunnel Hill? 


Sumiko turned the field glasses over to the right flank. A streamer 
with the words: “Amis, Keep Out!” fluttered from an oar high over the 
heads of the sitters in the second row: young men wearing red bandannas, 
some of them naked to the waist, their bronzed bodies glistening in the 
sun. Matao in a singlet was sitting next to the streamer. Sumiko saw Su- 
gino walk up to Matao swaying his broad shoulders, and point toward the 
mulberry trees overlooking the valley. 
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Ineko came along with a bundle of fresh papers under her arm and a 
canvas bag over her shoulder. She was shouting: “Red Banner, Peasants’ 
Friend, The Fern, a volume of verses! Song books!” 

Sumiko called to her and she came over and sal down on the grass, 
The corners of her mouth drooped and she looked as il she were about 
to cry. 

“Bad news,” she whispered. “Someone just caiic from the soya facto- 
ry and said that a gang of hooligans attacked one of our propaganda bri- 
gades and turned them over to the police. Ryu-chan was among them.” 


Sumiko bit her lip and trembling fingers strayed to her neck. 

“We don’t know all the details yet,” Ineko added. “Yasaku says it 
may be a false rumour.” 

At that moment the loud-speakers broadcast an announcement: 

“This evening at 7 p.m. Comrade Tsumoto from the Communist 
Party unit will speak on the fight waged by the population of Oshima 
against the building of an American military base on their island. After the 
talk there will be a performance by the song and dance ensemble of the 
National Independence detachment just arrived from Hokkaido... .” 

When the applause subsided, the loud-speakers instructed the first 
and fourth cultural brigades of the Youth League to meet at once by the 
well on the south end of Old Village. 


Irie jurnped up, clapped his hands and commanded: “Fourth Brigade, 
this way!” 
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Jrie’s cultural brigade divided up into several small groups. Sumiko 
and Matsuko with their picture theatre, forming a separate team, were 
car and give a performance at the settlement beyond Iltunchback 
Hill. 

Before leaving they went to tle brigade headquarters in Komao’s 
house in Old Village tocollect some leaflets. In front of the garden gate they 
found one of the defenders on guard with a stick while a crowd of young- 
sters pressed against the fence trying to obtain a glimpse of what was 
going on inside. Diagonally across the street was the village council build- 
ing, which with its high windows, pine-bark roof and flagstaff, looked 
like a school. 

In the middle of the yard a group was busy drawing something on a 
large sheet of paper pasted on a frame. The finished placards and ‘stream- 
ers were stacked on the floor of the open verandah. One placard was 
still on the drying board, leaning against the supports of the verandah 
roof; it was a charcoal drawing of a long face with a wide nose and a thin, 
drooping moustache, At the moment it was being admired hy Tsumoto, 
who was squatting in front of it with a paint-smeared jacket over his shoul- 
ders, and Komao, in nothing but shorts, His chest and back were covered 
with daubs of green and red paint, but the large purple smudge under one 
eye had not come out of a paintbox. 

“Now, that’s what I call a good job,” Tsumoto was saying. “It’s Yu- 
geh to the life. We’ve got to put it on the production line.” And turning 
to the group in the middle of the yard, he shouted: “Hey there! You can 
begin duplicating this one!” 
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A cyclist stopped at the garden fence; he had a scarf around his neck. 

“We pasted up all we had,” the newcomer was saying. “Now we’d 
like to go down to the railway bridge—will you have some more ready for 
us soon?” 

“You can have some right away if you want,” Tsumoto replied, 
wiping his forehead with the back of his hand. “Katsu Gengo’s gone on 
the production line—three lines as a matter of fact, as you can see over 
there. Now we’ll put Yugeh into the works.” 


Komao brought out several batches of leaflets from the house and gave 
them to the cyclist. He handed one batch to Matsuko. 

When he heard that Matsuko and Sumiko were going to Kumoi, Tsu- 
moto was indignant. Didn’t Irie know that it was dangerous there? Why, 
the lads who had: gone there to post up the bulletins had barely escaped 
being manhandled by some fascist towdies. Komao had been hit with a 
stone flung from a sling; it was a good thing our fellows had been on bi- 
cycles. 

: “We chose the place ourselves because it’s near,” Matsuko said. 

Tsumoto snorted. 

“They all have the same surname there and consider themselves the 
descendants of some deity or other,” he said. 

“Isotakerunokami I think they call themselves,” Komao added. 
“There’s a shrine for that deity of theirs on Sado Island. I don’t know 
what the god was like, but I can tell you his descendants are a rum lot.” 
He felt the discoloured swelling under his eye. 

“Can you run fast?” Tsumoto asked. “That might come in handier 
than karate. A lot of the local chaps have joined the security corps and 
have been whipping up fascist sentiment. Those ruffians are liable to get 
nasty.” 


“Is it true some of our people were arrested at the soya factory?” Su- 
miko asked. 

“The fascists attacked them but they managed to get away.” Tsumoto 
touched Sumiko’s shoulder with his finger. “Please be careful. If anything 
happens, don’t be ashamed to run. Understand?” 

Sumiko smiled, wrinkling her nose. 

“I'll go without my coat. I can run quite fast if I’m lightly dressed.” 
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They took the train to Kumoi which was situated on the western 
slope of Hunchback Hill, not far from the railway line. Beyond the hud- 
dle of houses one could see the squares and triangles of the cultivated plots 
laid out in terraces on the hillside. Huge billboards alternated with pines 
on both sides of the track; the largest billboard, showing turtles drinking 
saké out of cups, bore the legend: “Keston tablets are good for the liver 
and prevent that morning-after feeling—drinking need not shorten your 
years!” _ 

From the station the girls set out on foot along a narrow country road 
bordered by lime trees. On the way they passed a pinewood through which 
they could see a tall wooden gate painted red and garlandéed with straw 


rope. “That’s probably the shrine of the deity they are descended from,” 
Matsuko remarked. 
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A notice was nailed to a post at the entrance to the village: 
WARNING 


Reds, keep out! We’ll manage our own affairs without 
your help. If you come, you’ll be kicked out. 


Pure Heart Fraternity. 


The girls exchanged glances. Matsuko brushed off the dust from her 
trousers and hitched up the box strapped to her back. Sumiko straightened 
her kimono and made fast the straw straps of her sandals. 

They walked up the village street to a house with freshly made barrels 
drying on the reed roof, and a clay-walled store-room next to it. Putting the 
box down in the shade of a peach tree, the girls sat down. Matsuko pulled 
out her mouth organ and began to play, while Sumiko shouted: ° 

“Come one, come all! The show is here! A play to delight young and 
old. Come one, come all!” 

The younger generation responded at once. Children came dashing 
up from all sides, followed by women carrying their infants. They gathered 
in a semi-circle in front of the box on which Sumiko had placed the 
frame with the first picture. 

Matsuko stopped playing and Sumiko took over. She spoke slowly, in 
a singsong voice: 

“Now this is Bukiti, a gay young man who was thrown out of his job 
at the factory and is now tramping the roads in search of work. Spring is 
far advanced, cherry-blossoin time has gone, but the peaches are in bloom 
as they are in your village too.” 

Matsuko behind her was whistling and making clucking noises with 
her tongue, 

“The birds are singing in the bamboo grove, and Bukiti too breaks 
into song: So-ora dokkoi, dokkoi na! So-ora dokkoi, dokkoi na! And the 
sky overhead is clear and blue, the lovely sky of Japan. ...” 

Matsuko made a buzzing sound. 

“But suddenly foreign aeroplanes appear. All day long they fly and 
at night they don’t let you sleep. And now here comes... .” 


Matsuko was now imitating a motor horn. 

“,.. the motor-car of Donta, the money-grubber, to whom all the 
forests in these mountains belong. He’s on his way to his estate—you can 
see the gates, handsome like the gates of a shrine, over there beyond the 
tiver. He’s simply starving, the poor man, and in a short while he’ll be 
gorging himself with grilled eel and all sorts of European delicacies, and 
te saké with that foreign medicine that’s supposed to give one long 
5 (eee 

“What’s going on here?” came a gruff voice from the background, 

Three young men wearing their shirts over their trousers pushed up 
to the front. One of the three was lame and carried a stick very much like 
a police club. 

“Fascists!” Matsuko whispered to Sumiko. “Grab the pictures 
and run!” 

Seeing the rowdies, the audience of women and children fell back and 
gathered in a knot, 

“Looks like Reds,” the lame man said to the fellow next to him who 
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began rolling up his sleeves, exposing the tattooed figure of a nude woman 
on his forearm. A row of fountain pens stuck out of his shirt pocket. 
“You’d better clear out,” he said with a glance at the picture in the 
rame. 
“Run:” Matsuko whispered again, jabbing Sumiko in the back. 
The third of the newcomers, a scoundrelly-looking fellow with a 
square, pimply face kicked over the box with the pictures. Matsuko leapt 


to her feet. 
“We are not doing anything wrong,” she bristled, “You needn’t get 


rough.” ; 
Sumiko quickly picked up the pictures, tucked them into the bosom ~ 


of her kimono and stepped beside Matsuko. The man with the tattooed arm 
looked her over from head to foot and whispered something to the man 
with the limp. 

The latter signed with his stick toward Matsuko and said: 


“Get her out of the way.” 
“Leave her to me,” the man with the tattooed arm said and stepped 


toward Matsuko. 
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He had to pay at once for his incautious movement. In a flash Matsu- 
ko had knocked his feet from under him and he fell heavily. Evading a 
blow aimed at her by the pimply rowdy, she caught him in the chest with her 
elbow. In the meantime the first man had got to his [eet and was about 
to hit Matsuko from behind, but Sumiko leapt at him and clung to his arm. 
The man pushed her aside and the next moment she had been caught by 
the belt and lifted up into ihe air; then she fell, pulling her assailant down 
with her. . . 

“Stop that! Stop it at once!” somebody cried in a croaking voice. “It’s 
an outrage! ” 

“Shame on you, fighting young girls!” said a woman standing among 
the children. 

An elderly man in a straw hat and canvas jacket parted Matsuko and 
the pimply young man who were rolling on the ground and signed to the 
man with the tattooed arm to let Sumiko go. Sumiko quickly straightened 
her kimono and bent down to collect the pictures which were scattered 
on the grass. Matsuko picked up her mouth-organ and tucked it under 
her sash. 

“But these people are Reds. Look at the badges they are wearing,” 
the pimply young man said, wiping the blood off his nose. “They came 
here to make trouble.” 

“Red or green, J don’t care which,” the elderly man snapped back. 
“You'd better get going,” he added, turning to Sumiko. 


The tattooed ruffian came up to Sumiko and snatched the pictures 
which were protruding from the bosom of her kimono. He handed thern to 
the man with the limp. Several other men gathered around. 

“Didn’t I tell you to go?” the elderly man repeated to the girls in a 
stern voice. 

“We want our pictures back,” insisted Sumiko. 

The fascists tore them up. The elderly man made an inipatient ges- 
ture with his hand. 

“Quick, get going!” 

Sumiko reached into her bag for a handful of leaflets and threw them 
into the air. As they scattered and floated down, the children rushed 
to pick them up. 

The man with the limp shouted a foul word and swung at her with 
his stick. 

“Easy there!” the old man turned on him. “And you two, the faster 
you get away the better!” 
faa go, Sumiko,” Matsuko said, pressing her hand against her 
mouth. 


“If you bitches show up again we’ll twist your legs off,” the rowdies 
shouted after the girls as they went. 

Sumiko was going to turn to face them again, but Matsuko pulled her 
by the sleeve. Abusive remarks and coarse laughter followed them down 
the street. Dogs were barking behind garden fences, and heads were thrust 
out from the windows. Someone threw a stone at them, but it struck a 
tree; another stone just missed Matsuko’s head. The girls kept closer to 
the fences. Holding herself erect, Matsuko strode along with her head up, 
swinging her arms bravely, and Sumiko followed her example. 

When the houses disappeared from sight behind the trees, Matsu- 
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ko’s brisk gait changed to a limp and she sank down on a stone by the 
roadside. 

“They knocked out my tooth,” she rubbed her cheek. “And another 
one’s loose.” 

She spat and began rubbing her ankle. 

“Mata-chan was wonderful,” Sumiko said. “For your foot-work and 
elbow-work you deserve a full hundred points.” 

“And you muffed it,” the other retorted. “You should have warded 
him off with your right instead of napping.” 

Sumiko looked guilty. She passed her hand over her hair. 

“I told you to run,” Matsuko went on. “Why didn’t you? Now we’ve 
lost all the pictures—” 

“That’s all right,” Sumiko said. “I made three spare sets for each of 
our plays, just in case.” 

Matsuko rose and looked in the direction of the settlement. Then she 
put her finger in her mouth and made a face. 

“Next time we’ll come at night,” Sumiko whispered to her. “An 
we'll plaster up the whole place with leaflets and posters. Let them com- 
plain to that deity of theirs.” 

“Uh-huh,” replied Matsuko, her finger still in her mouth, and nodded. 
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Irie did not let the girls go to Kumoi a second time. A miners’ choir 
from Taira was sent instead. This time the fascist rowdies did not dare to 
try break up the concert and meeting which was held at the same spot 
where Matsuko and Sumiko had tried to give their performance. After the 
meeting, the miners marched right through the village singing—and 
very impressive singing it was too, since the whole choir consisted of 
bass voices. 

Matsuko and Sumiko went to the settlement at the dam and the vil- 
lages of Inase and Kuga, where they gave their show without any untoward 
incidents. They drew big audiences of adults as well as children, and after 
the show the village youth group treated them to some delicious cakes. 

It was very late when they left Kuga and they decided to spend the 
night at the camp set up by the village defenders and action groups in 
the glade before the shrine. The girls found themselves a place under an 
old elm and made themselves a snug little shelter by draping their straw 
capes over the branches. Before retiring for the night Matsuko went over 
to the camp-fires where the men were gathered and listened for a while to 
their talk. 

“The soya bean factory group have returned,” she said when she 
came back. 

“Ryu-chan too?” Sumiko whispered. “I am so worried—” 

Matsuko slapped her on the hand. 

“Stop that, Sumiko. You ought to see what you’ve done to your neck— 
it’s black and blue. Of course he must have come back too.” 

The night was a quiet one, with only one alert, and that did not last 
long. In the morning Matsuko went down to the river to wash her kimono 
while Sumiko set out to look up Ineko. | | 

In front of one of the tents of the field hospital Sumiko saw Mariko 
talking to Nakaya and a young man in student uniform and a white hospi- 
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tal cap. Near them a man wearing dark glasses was silting hunched over 
on a folding stool. As Sumiko ran over to the group the man looked up and 
she recognized him. It was Takami. She bowed to him, very much surpris- 
ed to sce him tliere. Mariko took Sumiko aside and told her about her 
trip with two big cultural brigades to the neighbouring districts. Their 
old karale instructress had come along and when some rowdies in one vil- 
lage had tried to break up a puppet perlormance they had found her more 
{han a match. Just now Mariko was engaged in collecting donations in town. 

“How is Freddy?” Sumiko asked. 

Mariko said she had seen him a few days ago. He had told her some 
engineers had arrived from America to build something or other at the 
base. He was going to find out what. 

“Did he find out about—why Yashuji and the others died?” 

“He said he expected to know before long. He'd made friends with 
a CIC lieutenant and would try to get the story out of him.” 

Nakaya beckoned Sumiko over and led the way to the tent. 

“I’d like to take a look at your shoulder,” she said. “Does it: bother 
you now?” 

“T haven’t had time to think about it—you dou’t know how busy we've 
been.” 

Nevertheless she followed the doctor into a tent with mattresses spread 
on the floor and a glass instrument case and several stools in a corner. 
Nakaya seemed satisfied with the results of the examination and said Su- 
miko was getting on very well; a transfusion of blood could be made again 
after a while, and following that there was a method of treatinent that 
could be tried to get rid of the keloid. 

“Some more injections?” 

“No, a Russian method. Grafting tissue. It is used to treat lupus, tu- 
bercular ulcers and the like.” 

“Tell me, Nakaya-san, will I ever be able to have children?” Suimike 
asked, the blood rushing to her face. 

“Of course you will.” Nakaya’s cye wandered to the badge pinned on 
Sumiko’s kimono lying on a stool. “And Sumiko-san must fight for the 
happiness of her future children.” 

Nakaya went out of the tent. As she dressed, Sumiko listened to the 
voices of Takami and the student talking in front. 

“The number of rats he’s destroyed so far is fantastic,” the student 
was saying. 

“In other words treatment with radio-activity can be done internally 
too. Is that what you mean?” Takami asked. 

“Yes, by introducing radio-active isotopes of phosphorus, cobalt and 
iodine, for instance. Endogenous radiation, it’s called. Our professor, how- 
ever, is studying the effect of radio-activity on the blood-building system 
by using X-rays, He is mainly interested in the effect of such exposure on 
the protoplasm and cell nuclei of the blood-forming organs and the blood 
in the peripheral vascular system. He’s written an article on the degen- 
eration of monocytes.” 

“Can exposure to such radiation artificially induce anaemia and de- 
generation of the marrow?” 

“It all depends on the duration and intensity of the radiation. In 
general it can be said that prolonged or frequent exposure causes the 
number of erythrocytes and the haemoglobin to decrease,” 
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“They say that there’s an institute in Richmond in the United 
States where they’re studying the effect of gamma-rays on animals,” 
Takami said. : 

“Yes. Powerful X-ray installations are used for the purpose. I’ve 
heard they've done a lot of experimenting with anthropoid apes—all 
in secret, of course, because, all this radio-activity research is being done 
for war purposes. ” 

“So you say your Professor Hayashi is killing rats with X-rays,“ Ta- 
kami smiled bitterly. “Just like the Amis radiated the people of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki with the Picadon. The ABCC Institute has probably 
collected plenty of data in Hiroshima for radiation warfare.” 

“Tl was told the Amis wanted us to turn the Fukuryu maru fishermen 
over to them, but our doctors said they’d treat the men themselves. Be- 
sides they officially asked the Amis to release all the information they have 
about the ash collected at Bikini. We need it to plan the treatment 
properly. But the Amis refused.” 

Sumiko heard no more, for Takami and the student went over to the 
tents opposite the canteen huts where some children were playing police 
and patriots. The youngsters wearing paper hats were the police; swinging 
their fists they attacked other children squatting on the ground. The lat- 
ter fought back and, leaping up with lusty yells, dashed in pursuit of the 
retreating “police.” The penalty for being caught was to get down on all 
fours and bark like dogs. As soon as they saw Takami, the children inter- 
rupted their game and ran to him. 

Takami stopped Sumiko as she came out of the medical tent and 
pointed to a sign hanging from a tree: “Kindergarten for the children of the 
defenders of Peace Line. Field brigade of the Democratic Teachers’ Union.” 

“So you see they found work for me too,” Takami smiled. “I’m the 
nurse. ” 

“The children are fond of you,” Sumiko said in a serious tone. “It’s 
important work and we all ought to be grateful to you for it.” 

She bowed to him and went over to Yasaku’s hut. Just then several 
cyclists appeared on the road from behind the hill on which the Yugeh 
estate stood; one of them—he had a rucksack on his back—jumped off his 
cycle and, turning to look toward Sumiko, lifted something to his eyes, a 
pair of binoculars evidently. Then he put his hands to his ears in imita- 
tion of a fox. 

Sumiko pressed her hands to her breast and sank down on the grass 
with a deep sigh. Ryukichi waved to her again, and then he disappeared 
behind Monkey Forest. 

Sumiko heard her name called. She turned and saw Ineko and Yasaku 
pushing an empty hand-cart painted a bright red. They were on their way 
to the Old Village. A lorry-load of newspapers and magazines had arrived 
and some important visitors from Tokyo were expected—the deputy chiel 
of the secretariat of the Cabinet and deputy Yugeh. 

“They want to induce the peasants to submit to the government’s 
decision,” said Yasaku. “They’ve ordered the village council to meet. The 
Elder was summoned to town yesterday by the chief of police, who told him 
that three battalions of security troops armed with machine-guns had ar- 
rived. After that the Elder’s wife went from house to house with bags of 
sweets trying to persuade the women to get their husbands to ‘see 
reason.’” 
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“She went to Otoye-san’s place too,” said Incko, “She promised to 
get Otoye-san invited again to the Sakuina and Yugch houses to tell for- 
tunes and said that Sakuma had found her a job at a health resort hotel 
and would pay her in advance, so Otoye-san will switch over to their side 
most likely....” 

“We'll have to show up these enemy machinations tn our next bul- 
letin,” said Yasaku. 

“I see you got your hand-cart,” Sumiko remarked with a laugh. “It’s 
a very handsome one too. Heiske had to give in alter all... .” 

Yasaku tossed his head. “He’s afraid of me. Everyone's alraid of me. 
Our bulletin goes all over Japan. When I expose someonc he’s exposed 
to the whole country.” 
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They reached the village in time to see two shiny black limousines 
speeding through the outskirts of Eastern Village in the direction of the 
town. The guests had departed. 

There was a crowd in front of the council building. A detail of village 
defenders had been posted at the entrance to keep people out. The council 
was in session. Knots of women had gathered under the windows on either 
side of the entrance chattering excitedly. 

On an oak tree opposite the council building hung a large streamer with 
the inscription: “Hold the Peace Line! Ami bootlickers, get out!” All the 
bamboo and wattle fences were plastered with posters depicting a woman 
in flashy European clothes arm-in-arm with an American officer, The woman 
had a long face, a wide nose and a thin drooping moustache. “Panpan 
statesman, clear out!” read the inscription. 

Several women managed to push their way past the guards to the top 
of the steps. One of them, Kuhei’s wife, leaned over the balustrade and 
shouted down to the crowd. 

“Trying to win us over with bright promises, the swine! If the base is 
enlarged, they say, all sorts of shops, restaurants and bars will be opened. 
That’s what they call prosperity. To hell with such prosperity!” 

“Prosperity for the Sakumas and Yugelis and nobody clse,” one of 
car aie put in. “They’ll get full value for their land, you can he sure 
of that.” 

“The place will be swarming with Amis,” cried another wornan. 
ay pull off our clothes, examine us and stick ‘checked’ signs on our 

oors!” 

Little Otoye, her hair flying loose, mounted the steps. Standing on 
tiptoe, she raised her arms, passed her right hand before her closed eyes and 
began to speak in a strange moaning voice: “I see... I see before mine 
eyes... I see you all staggering drunkenly about, with your hair curled 
up and your faces painted... I see you embraced by foreign soldiers... 
and I see your children at your feet .. . infants with yellow hair and green 
eyes... and your men far away digging, digging... building barracks.” 

Kuhei’s wife shook her head and set up a loud wailing; the other 
women wept loudly and beat their breasts. 

“Good for Otoye,” observed Yasaku, clucking his tongue admiringly. 
“I must write a verse about her.” 

Leaving Ineko to look after the hand-cart, he pushed through the 
crowd to the steps. The guards admitted him into the building. 
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“Yasaku says the whole world knows about our Peace Line,” said 
Ineko. “It’s in the papers and on the radio and Yasaku’s poems have most 
likely been translated into Russian and Chinese. The other night I dreamt 
Yasaku and I went to the World Youth Festival together. ...” 

“Matsuko and I are going to the settlers’ village tomorrow,” Sumiko 
confided. “It’s five hours’ walk from here. They say there are fascist hoo- 
ligans there too. I’d better go and look for Matsuko.” 

She found Komao’s yard full of people with knapsacks, bundles and 
bags—newly-arrived reinforcements for the Peace Line. In one corner of 
the yard a group of young men stripped naked were sluicing themselves 
with cold water amid boisterous laughter. Kanji and Ryukichi came out 
of the back door carrying knapsacks. Tsumoto and Iketani appeared. 
Kanji stopped in front of Sumiko and examined her critically. 

“Hallo, cry-baby,” he said. “Haven’t seen you for a long time. You 
have grown.” 

“Have you been to your uncle’s?” Ryukichi asked her, looking sternly. 

“No, he will be angry if he knows I am here. Let him think I’m still 
in town.” 

“She’s right,” said Kanji. “As soon as we get through with this busi- 
ness we’ll decide what to do with Sumi-chan. The chief thing is to get the 
American doctors off her trail.” 

“We ought to publish the whole story of the brass tag and the mys- 
terious summons to the professor,” said Tsumoto. “Then the Americans 
might lay off her.” 

“Sumiko-san must join our singing and dancing ensemble,” said Ike- 
tani. “We’re rehearsing a dance for the May Day concert. It’s a fisher- 
man’s dance called ‘The Turtle Walk,’ something like this...” he spread 
his palms over his chest and began swaying his hips and stamping his 
feet. “Sumiko-san is just the person... .” 

Tsumoto cut him short angrily: “You want to turn the child’s head 
with all your dances and theatre shows. Sumiko must learn a trade so that 
she can go to work when she gets well.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Kanji and patted Sumiko on the back. He limped 
over to his bicycle, which was propped up against a tree, and wheeled it 
out of the yard. Iketani went with him. 

The other cyclists followed with their knapsacks and bags. Ryukichi 
stepped aside with Sumiko. 

“Ryu-chan is going away again?” asked Sumiko in a mourniul voice. 
“Are you going far?” 

“Yes,” 

“Will you be gone long?” 

“No, Ill be back soon.” 

“Can’t I go with you?” 

“No. ” 

“Is it dangerous?” 

Ryukichi showed her his palm. “See that life line?” he said. “I’l] 
live to be a hundred and thirty.” 

Sumiko bit her lip, gave him a long look and bowed. Ryukichi smiled, 
nodded and hurried out after the others. Sumiko stood looking after them 
for a while and then walked slowly toward the kitchen. 

“What are you hanging about here for?” said a stern voice. It was 
Tsumoto. “Run at once to Irie,” he said. “Tell everyone to. hurry over. to 
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the forward linc. The police are getting ready to attack. This time it 
looks scrious.” 

“Why did Kan-chan and Ryukichi go away?” 

“They've gone for reinforcements. ” 

“Is it dangerous?” 

Tsumoto looked at her quickly and smiled. 

“It’s dangerous here 1oo. This isn’t a picnic, you know.” 

Shouting and hand-clapping sounded from the street. Sumiko ran over 
to the fence. Someone had climbed on to the roof of the council building 
and hoisted on the flagmast a large mat with a red [lag sewn to it. 

A string of lorries and bicycles flying flags and streamers appeared at 
the other end of the street. Another action unit had arrived. Sugino and 
Heiske came out on to the porch and Sugino shouted to the people in the 
lorries: “Thanks for coming! Go straight over to the right [lank. We’re 
all going at once to the forward line!” 
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For three days the third Youth League action group commanded by 
Iketani had held the road near the soya factory settlement. On the night 
of the third day the group after a brief rest was transferred to the right 
flank where it took up a position in the third row behind the fishermen 
and workers {rom the chemical fertilizer factory. 

It was raining, a fine warm drizzle. Bundles of straw and bast mats 
were passed down the rows. Sumiko and Matsuko sat under a cape, 
munching biscuits. 

The enemy shot several flares into the sky. One of them foaled down 
on the right flank and in its greenish light Sumiko saw Matao in ihe next 
row with a scarf on his head. He went over to Iketani and, speaking in a 
deliberately loud voice, he said: 

“Four girls from the post office were sent to hospital today. We mustn't 
let the girls sit in front. I have put our girls in the back behind the ropes. ” 

[ketani laughed and spread his hands: “J have five girls, but I can’t 
do anything with them. They refuse to budge.” 

“They’ve got to obey orders,” snapped Matao. “This is a battlefront, 
not a merry-go-round. I’m going to speak to Sugino about it.” 

“You go and boss your own unit,” muttered Matsuko. 

“Sugino-san won’t agree with you,” piped up Sumiko, sitting beside 
a young man in overalls. “Because he’s got brains.” 

Irie tittered. Matao bent down and, seeing Sumiko under the rain 
cape, muttered something and threw a paper bag with some dried fish in 
it at her feet. 

Sumiko thanked him. 

At that moment a searchlight was switched on from the other side. 
The beam slid over the front ranks on the right flank. Curt commands 
oo There was the noise of engines starting up and the slamming of 
oors. 

_ “They’re coming!” shouted Iketani, shielding his eyes from the blind- 
ing glare. 

_ Out of the darkness shadowy figures swinging clubs descended on the 
first rows of sitters, and almost immediately the night was filled with the 
sound of muffled cries, shouts and groans and the crackle of splintering 
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wood. Matsuko sprang to her feet and swung her arm, but fell on her knees 
at once. A young man in front of Sumiko stretched out on his back, his 
arms gripping the legs of a policeman. A police club descended on Sumiko’s 
knees, and a violent jolt sent her sprawling on her side. She covered her 
eyes against the blinding light for a moment, then looked up to see Matao 
near by struggling with a policeman who had him by the collar. Matsuko 
rushed at the policeman and hung on with both hands to the belt that ran 
diagonally across his chest. Sumiko grabbed his legs and they all crashed 
to the ground. Matsuko tore off the policeman’s helmet and struck him a 
glancing blow with the edge of her hand. Matao tackled another police- 
man. The sitters at the back began to sing. “Then raise the scarlet standard 
high. .. . Beneath its shade we live and die,” they sang tothe shrill accom- 
paniment of conch shells. A shot rang out, then another, and several more. 
The fishermen in front closed in, brandishing their oars and boat-hooks. 
The searchlight was blotted out and police whistles sounded in the darkness. 
The enemy were retiring. 

Matao and two other fishermen picked up the policeman and dragged 
him over to the bushes. 

“My leg,” he groaned, “oh my leg.” 

Matsuko, seated on the ground tidying her hair, panted: “Those belts 
of Hs are very handy. You can hang on to them and work with knees 
and feet....” 

Sumiko wiped her bleeding face with her hand. Matsuko dabbed Su- 
miko’s cheek with her scarf. 

“That’s from the iron studs they wear on their boots. You have to 
keep your face covered. ” 

Irie passed by. He walked to the end of the row and turned back. “No 
losses,” he reported to Iketani. “They fired into the air.” 

But several people in the two front rows had been badly injured by 
clubs. They were helped off the field by the girl medical students. 

Matao handed Sumiko the policeman’s helmet. 

“Here,” he said, “Put this on when they attack. I have another one.” 

Sumiko wiped the helmet thoroughly inside and out with straw. The 
rain stopped. Iketani and the lad in the overalls busied themselves mending 
the broken banners. The lull lasted no more than an hour. Then the search- 
light was switched on again and the attack was resumed—this time against 
the left flank. Shots rang out again. Police lorries and two jeeps with 
Americans in steel helmets moved toward the line. 

“Willow and Maple to the left flank!” came over the loud-speakers. 
“Make haste!” 

The searchlight beam lit up the rapid movement of banners and stream- 
ers in the back rows. Shots crackled. Iketani sprang up. 

“The Amis are shooting. Look out!” 

The jeeps were hidden behind a lorry. A row of policemen stood in 
front of the lorry. 

“They’re retreating!” someone shouted. 

The searchlight moved over the central sector and the right flank and 
went out. For a while there was complete darkness. Then torches were 
dete at the back, and two men were seen making their way between 

e rows. 

“Hey, who’s that in the third row?” boomed the broad:shouldered 

mati in a cap who was in the lead. “Are you Plum?” 
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Irie flashed his pocket torch in the direction of the voice. Sugino 
blinked and raised a bandaged hand to his face, while the lad at his back 
shook a police club at Irie. 

“No, Cypress,” replied Irie. “What’s this? Are you hurt?” he said 
to Sugino. 

Sugino squatted on his heels. 

“It’s just a scratch.” 

“Plum was sent over to Tsumoto earlier in the day to cover East Vil- 
lage,” said Matao. “Didn’t Heiske tell you? Your chief of staff is all tied 
up in knots.” 

“He told me they sent Violet to Tsumoto?” 

“Violet? Who’s that? The tram depot?” asked Iketani. 

“No, the porters from the river wharves,” Sugino replied. 

“How are things on the left flank?” Irie asked. 

“They got as far as the seventh row,” answered Sugino, shaking his 
head. “That was a nasty business. They turned their searchlight on the sec- 
tor and when they saw a lot of women there they struck. We had Peach 
there before, and two reserve groups, but they all had to go back to town 
to work. And there were no replacements at the moment.” Sugino pushed 
back his cap and scratched his head. “I thought of shifting Plum from 

here.” 

“Let me go,” Matao proposed. “I told you we oughtn’t to Ict the 
woren up front. Let them sit at the back if they want to.” 

Sugino glanced over to where Sumiko and Matsuko were sitting and 
nodded. 

“Yes, the women will have to be moved back. There will be another 
attack soon.” 

“Well, you’d better order them yourself,” said Iketani. “Perhaps 
they’ll obey the commander-in-chief.” 

Matsuko settled herself more comfortably with her legs crossed under 
her. Sumiko put on her helmet and drew up her knees. 

“J have a suggestion to make,” said Irie raising his hand. “In order 
to maintain the prestige of the command I move we use force.” 

Sugino laughed and made a gesture of resignation. 

“Let them stay. The girls on the left flank behaved splendidly.” 

“They fired some shots in the air over here,” said Iketani, “trying 
to frighten us.” 

“There was some shooting on the left flank too, but not in the air,” 
said Sugino. He took out a cigarette and lit it. “Two people were wounded.” 

“It was the Amis who fired,” said Iketani, pointing to the jeeps 
behind the lorries. “I saw them.” 

“We ought to go out and get those bastards with the guns!” Matao 
burst out in fury. “We'd have proof then.” 

“We mustn’t do anything rash,” said Sugino calmly. “We were pre- 
pared for this. Let them shoot. All the worse for them.” 

“We'll sit it out to the end,” said the lad in the overalls. 

“That’s the spirit,” said Sugino. He got up. “Hold on till morning. 
We’ll send replacements as soon as we can, Kanji sent word that he’s 
coming with three units of workers from Osaka, and Ryukichi has al- 
ready left Kobe with a group of dockers. Reinforcements are coming.” He 
turned to Matao. “Take your unit over to the front line.” 

He drummed his fingers on Sumiko’s helmet as he passed. 
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“Wait! I almost forgot!” Iketani called after him. “Have they sent 
down the accordion for our ensemble?” 

“Yes, and guitars too,” Sugino replied. 

After they had gone, Matao went off with his unit to the left flank. 
Iketani’s group moved down into the second row. Irie gave Sumiko and 
Matsuko bamboo sticks to defend themselves with. 

It was the hour of daybreak and a hush had settled over both sides of 
the front line. The first cocks crowed in the distance. Iketani allowed his 
group to snatch a little sleep. New units arrived on the left flank and took 
up positions in the front rows. 

“They’ll have to be going off to work soon,” said Matsuko, indicating 
the workers from the chemical fertilizer factory sitting in front. 

Sumiko stretched herself, straightened her helmet, leaned her head 
on Matsuko’s shoulder and closed her eyes. 

Suddenly the sirens of the police cars set up a deafening din. Commands 
were shouted and whistles blew. 

“They’re coming!” yelled Iketani and got up, pulling his cap down 
over his forehead. 

The line of police advanced on the right flank this time. Two armour- 
ed cars and a jeep with a yellow stripe on its bonnet moved behind them. 
The sitters in the first row sprang up to defend themselves with their sticks. 
Pieces of a splintered flagstick flew past Sumiko’s head. A policeman leapt 
at her, seized hold of her stick, and began raining blows on her helmet. 
She struggled, her face pressed against her assailant’s tunic which smelt 
strongly of sweat and leather. His belt scratched her cheek. Through a haze 
she saw another policeman clubbing Matsuko, saw her shield her head 
with her arms and then sidestep swiftly and push him in the face; the 
policeman staggered back, and Iketani leapt on him. 

Lying flat on her stomach, Sumiko heard shots fired near by, then 
the shooting receded, and a long whistle sounded. A young man with a ban- 
daged head jumped over Sumiko, followed by another: help had arrived 
and the police pulled back. 

Sumiko sat up, gathered her legs under her and bent her head. Blood 
dripped on to the straw. She groped for her scarf, but could not find it. 
The whistling and shouts sounded very far away; there was a buzzing in 
her ears and her head swam. She threw her head back. High up in the sky 
floated clouds of a curious colour. Then the clouds were blotted out by 
Matsuko’s face which had a long scratch on one cheek. 

“Sumi-chan must go to the hospital.” Matsuko’s voice too sounded 
muffled and blurred. 

Someone passed a damp cloth over her face and began bandaging 
her head. 

“Breathe deeply,” a woman’s voice whispered in her ear. 

After a while she opened her eyes. The dizziness had gone, but now 
she was conscious of a dull ache in her temples. A young nurse in a 
dark-grey kimono with a first-aid satchel over her shoulder was sitting 
beside her. 

“Do you think you can stand up?” she asked. 

Sumiko nodded. The girl helped her to her feet. Sumiko turned her 
head and saw Matsuko, Irie and some others standing silently around a 
figure stretched out on a piece of matting. The lad in the overalls -sat. 
down on the ground, leaned against a flagstaff and bent his head. Irie and 
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Matsuko too seated themselves on the ground. Matsuko laid her hands 
on her breast and bowed her head. 

“Lean on me,” said the little nurse, but she burst into tears and began 
swaying on her feet. So Sumiko put her arm around the girl’s waist and 
walked with her slowly between the rows. 
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Sumiko sent the weeping nurse back to the front line and went the 
rest of the way to the dressing-station herself. The injured were sitting 
or lying under the trees where they were given first-aid; the tents were re- 
served for the serious casualties. 

Sumiko’s wound turned out to be a light one. A fresh bandage was put 
on, and the bruises and scratches on her neck and shoulder were painted with 
iodine. While her wounds were being dressed, Sumiko saw Takami in a white 
coat stained with blood and dirt come out of a tent at the far end. A red 
hand-cart stood outside the tent. 

“Does anything else hurt you?” asked the student who was doctoring 
the injured. “Let’s have a look.” 

Sumiko felt her hip and grimaced with pain. “I’d better see Nakaya- 
san,” she said. 

Takami, who had gone back into the end tent, looked out again and 
beckoned to Sumiko. She went inside. The wounded lay on mattresses 
covered with white oil-cloth. Nakaya was giving a hypodermic injection 
to a man whose face was swathed in bandages. He stifled a groan. On a inat- 
tress in a corner beside a small instrument cupboard lay a shape com- 
pletely covered by a sheet. Heiske and Ineko were sitting next to it. 
Heiske’s head was bowed and he was weeping silently, pressing his lists to 
his eyes. Ineko sat motionless, staring fixedly ata long lock of hair which 
had escaped from under the sheet. 

Another casualty was brought in on a stretcher. Takami bent down 
and whispered in Sumiko’s ear: “Nakaya-san will examine you in a moment.” 

One of the patients ground his teeth and groaned. Ineko stared before 
her, biting at her sleeve. Sumiko laid her hands on her breast and bowed 
her head. 

“Are you hurt too?” Nakaya inquired in a weary voice, stroking Su- 
miko’s head. 

“It’s nothing. ...” She covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. Takami helped her to rise and they went out of the tent. 

“Poor Yasaku,” said Takami. “He was killed by a bullet. He died 
on the way here.” 

He lit a cigarette with shaking hands. 

ea women were clubbed to death. Tsumoto was wounded in the 
neck.” 

The hoarse voice of the loud-speaker sounded through the trees: “All 
those who are in a condition to carry on will return at once to the lines! 
We shall fight till victory is won. Reinforcements are pouring in....” 

- Sumiko got up. 

“Rest a few minutes more,” said Takami. He took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped the dirt off Sumiko’s trousers. “I left the kiddies 
in the care of the old women for today. I'll soon be relieved here and then 
[ shall go over there too... ,” 
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“To the front line?” 

She looked up at him inzredulous. He lowered his eyes. 

“You are surprised.... But I have given much thought to all this 
and I have made my choice. I realize that the victims of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki are dying not because they bear the brand of the Picadon, but 
because they are not given proper medical treatment, and many of them 
because of poverty. The government does not allocate sufficient funds for 
curing bomb victims and combatting the effects of radiation. The nation’s 
money is spent for other purposes, preparations for more wars, more Pica- 
dons. The people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are dying not so much of 
radiation fever as of war fever. And it is the Amis who are whipping up that 
fever, by building Enolas all over the world. I shall take my place on the 
Peace Line with those who want to put an end to all wars....” 

“Well said, Takami-san,” Sumiko bowed to him, then turned and 
bowed toward the end tent and set off down the road, limping painfully. 
A defence group passed her, carrying broken streamers and tattered mat 
banners. As she passed Yasaku’s news-stand she saw bundles of papers and 
booklets still tied with string, lying on the boxes in front of, the hut. 

At the bend in the road she sat down under a pine tree to tie her san- 
dal straps. A group of people with red arm-bands came up from the hollow, 
carrying broken streamers. In front walked Mariko, in a leather jacket and 
blue trousers, and a man with a camera slung over his shoulder. 

Mariko ran over to Sumiko and threw her arms around her. 

“You're hurt? Is it a bad wound?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, just a scratch.” 

Mariko took off her glasses, pressed her handkerchief to her eyes and 
said shakily: “Iketani was killed. Shot in the head. It was the Amis. Irie 
saw them shoot.” 

Mariko’s companions had also stopped. The man with the camera 
called Mariko over and pointed to his watch. She wiped her eyes and put 
on her glasses. 

“We were called in from town the night before last,” she explained. 
“We have been on the left flank ever since. Now we’re going for a little 
rest, but we’re coming back.” 

“Tsumoto-san was also wounded... .” 

“Yes, his unit got into afight near Kurotani. Sugino was hurt too... 
a gang of fascists attacked him near the school last night and he was 
stabbed in the arm.” 

“Kan-chan and... and the others ought to be here instead of travelling 
about,” said Sumiko. 

“They are doing important work, and dangerous work too. They may 
be caught at any moment. Irie’s eldest brother was arrested in Niigata 
and beaten up so badly that he’s spitting blood.” Mariko got up. “We'll 
probably be sent to the right flank when we return, so I’ll see you 
there.” 

Mariko and her companions went down to the canteen, and Sumiko 
continued on her way. As she was limping along, the little eight-year-old 
daughter of the invalid Kihati came up carrying an earthen jar and a 
bottle of water. Glancing at Sumiko’s bandaged head, the little girl 
frowned importantly and said: “I’m going too. My big brother’s there.” 

On the other side of the hollow a village defence squad was making 
its way to the Line. Sumiko saw the leader turn and motion impatiently 
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to the others, who obediently quickened their pace. At the end of the Line 
an elderly defender plodded along leaning on a long stick, an umbrella hat 
hanging at his back. He looked like a pilgrim. Sumiko saw him stop te 
wipe his head with the scarf on his neck. Sumiko stopped and peered over 
at the man. ; 

“It’s Sumi-chan’s uncle,” said the little girl. “He sat next to my 
brother yesterday.” 

“Uncle! Uncle!” cried Sumiko, cupping her hand to her mouth. 

But he did not hear her, the wind was blowing the other way. 
Lifting his hat on to his head, he set off and soon disappeared behind the 
purple azalea bushes. 

There were no more attacks. Besides their frontal assault on the 
Peace Line, the police had attempted that night to break through the 
Line from the rear—at the glass factory and the foot of Monastery Hill. 
Assisted by groups of hooligans, they had made a desperate attempt to 
smash all resistance by striking a blow from three directions simultane- 
ously. But the defenders of the Line had stood their ground. 

The shots fired on the Peace Line, like the volley on Palace Square 
on May 1, 1952, reverberated throughout the land. 

All the progressive papers reprinted the obituary notices from the 
bulletin Carry On the Fight. 

Besides Yasaku and Iketani, the death roll included four more de- 
fenders—two women from the glass factory, a worker from the cement fac- 
tory and a charcoal burner from Tunnel Hill. 

Yasaku was buried at the cemetery near New Village, the charcoal 
burner in the graveyard outside Kuga Village. The bodies of Iketani and 
the others were taken to town and their funeral turned into a huge demon- 
stration of workers and students. 

Reinforcements continued to flock to the Peace Line from all over the 
country—groups of workers and students who succeeded in getting past 
the police cordon patrolling railways and roads. Money, medicines and 
other supplies, even toys for the children of the sitters were sent from all 
parts of Japan and an endless stream of telegrams and letters of greeting 
and support poured in. 
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A radar tower with several tall steel masts alongside it appeared at 
Enola Base. 

The progressive newspapers announced that a documentary film en- 
titled “The Peace Line” and produced on funds collected by the Democratic 
Youth League was to be released shortly. It showed how the police had 
attacked the Line, how they had been beaten back and how American offi- 
cers in a jeep under cover of lorries had fired at the unarmed defenders. 
The film had been shot with a camera equipped with a telescopic 
aes The producer, director, cameraman and script-writer was Katsu 

engo, 

The police attacks were not repeated. They had caused too great a corn- 
motion in the country without achieving any results. The Line was now 
some thirty rows in depth, and the area between the Yugeh estate and Mon- 
key Forest was held by mobile reserve units ready to fill in any breach that 
might occur. Nothing short of machine-guns and tanks could dislodge 
the sitters, and so far no orders had been received on that score. 
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The Committee of Action warned everyone not to relax vigilance; 
the enemy was obviously biding his time and might strike at any moment. 

But now a new menace threatened. For several days there had been 
heavy rainfalls in many parts of Japan. This fact in itself was in no way re- 
markable—similar rainfalls had occurred all over the world since the be- 
ginning of time. But this time the Tokyo papers raised the alarm. They 
reported that Geiger counter tests of the precipitation made by meteoro- 
logical stations and university laboratories had shown the rain to be 
radio-active. 


Radio-active rain! The whole country buzzed with the sensational 
ts Another calamity had befallen Japan, this time in the shape of rain 
clouds! 


Enterprising firms soon had anti-radiation waterproofs on the market. 
A perfumed colourless liquid called “Antiradin” in attractive bottles ap- 
peared on sale; it was guaranteed to wash off all trace of radon, mesotho- 
rium, radiothorium and any other radio-active substance. 


The enemy was quick to take advantage of this scare. A group of row- 
dies from the Pure Heart Fraternity drove a soya factory lorry through 
New Village at top speed and scattered leaflets which stated that the rain 
clouds that had darkened the sky over Japan came from the direction of 
the Marshall Islands where the Americans had conducted another hydrogen 
bomb test a few days before. To sit day and night on the wet ground under 
a downpour of radio-active rain was suicidal. The sitters must disperse 
at once. Their stupid obstinacy would not only earn them a prison sentence 
but pernicious anaemia as well. 


In response to the fascist leaflets a commission of physicians from 
the Kondo clinic, headed by Professor Hayashi, issued a declaration ad- 
dressed to the defenders of the Peace Line. 

“Comrades! Do not let yourselves be intimidated! There are no grounds 
for panic. Our commission has made a careful investigation of the rain- 
water in this area and have found thatit is not dangerous to health. 
Beware not of the rain but of enemy provocations. 

“It is true that radio-active rain has fallen in some parts of the 
country, due to the tests made the other day on the Bikini atoll which re- 
sulted in the pollution of the upper strata of the atmosphere. 

“But this fact can only strengthen our determination to carry on the 
fight for peace, freedom and independence, and for the prohibition of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Accursed be the warmongers who befoul the 
skies and the soil of Japan! Long live the Peace Line!” 
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The rains stopped. Cuckoos called to one another on Chestnut Hill 
heralding the coming of summer and the approach of the rice-planting 
season. To help the peasants with the field work the students’ domestic 
aid brigades had been strengthened by girls from the action groups. 

Matsuko and her team had been working all morning on the rice fields 
on the hillside near the mulberry grove, repairing the bamboo water-pipes. 
Promptly at noon a relief came—a mixed group of girls from Kuga and 
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a fishing village in the next county. Matsuko and her girls trooped off to 
the canteen where each was given a bowl of steaming noodles and grated 
radish. At a brand-new tent, which flew the flag of the association of small 
and middle manufacturers and merchants, they received small wooden jars 
of bean jam as a special treat. Two barbers in white smocks worked under 
a tree near the tent under a large sign which said: “Peace Line Defenders 
served free of charge. Branch of the Fuji Hotel Barber Shop.” 

There was a queue at the news-stand—fresh newspapers and magazines 
had just arrived. Komao, now in charge, unpacked and sorted out the 
newspapers and magazines. 

With their fresh copies of New Woman magazine and the Committee 
of Action bulletin under their arms, Matsuko and Sumiko hurried back 
to the front line. The bulletin reported the arrival of action groups of metal 
workers and electricians from Osaka and dockers from Kobe. 

“Kanji and Ryukichi must be back too by now,” said Matsuko. 

“Look!” Sumiko pulled her friend by the sleeve. A new group of de- 
fenders had appeared: in the last row on the right flank sat several young 
monks in brown robes. Across their shoulders they wore broad white bands 
bearing the holy word “Nammyo-horen-gekyo” and beside it “We Oppose 
Rearmament!” They were eating bread and jam with great zest. Women 
and children were sitting next to the monks. 

The third action squad of the Youth League—Irie was in command 
now—occupied places in the central sector of the first row just behind the 
ropes. On the left flank at the reservoir were students carrying green flags 
and young men in whitecaps and white shirts with red badges on their chests. 
Sumiko scanned the rows in search of the New Village squad, but she 
could not find them—they must have been relieved. She saw [neko uncler 
a large streamer between the left flank and central section. She was sitting 
cross-legged with her hands on her knees as still as a statue. The white arm- 
band of a defender gleamed on her sleeve. 

“Hurrah, they’ve taken down the towers!” cried Matsuko clapping 
her hands. 

Sumiko turned and looked over toward the base. The radar tower and 
the radio masts were no longer visible. The police wore caps instead of 
helmets and there were no more American jeeps behind the police lorries. 
The trench mortars behind the trees had disappeared as well. Only the green 
tents near the round rock remained. 

Irie hurried up from the right flank. 

“Where have you been all this time?” he demanded of Sumiko. “I’ve 
been hunting for you everywhere. This letter was brought by messenger.” 

He handed her a small envelope marked “private and confidential.” 
She tore it open and took out the slip of paper inside. “This is urgent. Please 
es at once, not later than five o'clock. Auntie is down with typhoid 
ever.” 

Irie leaned over and whispered in her ear: “It’s from Mariko. I think 
she has had some important news. Tsumoto was arrested yesterday, the 
office of the Youth League was searched and now they’re looking for Kanji 
and Ryukichi. They want to pin treason charges on all of us.” 

“Where are Kanji and Ryukichi?” 

Irie glanced at his watch. “It’s half past one now,” he said, ignoring 
her question. “Run over to the school and get on the lorry there. You'll 
make it by five.” 
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DAWN ON THE MOUNTAINS 
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Sumiko got off the lorry at the mat shop. The clock on the corner 
pointed to twenty minutes to five. She ran up the street to Mariko’s house. 

She found Mariko and the two maids packing small cloth parcels— 
gifts for the Peace Line from school children—into large paper sacks. 

Mariko quickly explained the reason for the urgent summons. Freddy 
had telephoned early that morning to say that he had some very impor- 
tant news but he was unable to come to Mariko’s house and he asked her 
to meet him in town. Mariko, however, could not leave the house at the 
moment; she was expecting a phone call from Tokyo, besides which she had 
an appointment at Kumada’s photo studio where a brigade of students 
was working on some Katsu Gengo photo posters. As luck would have it, 
the comrade who had maintained contact with Freddy in Mariko’s absence 
was out of town and since it was thought inadvisable to send a new 
person whom Freddy had never seen before, it was decided that Sumiko 
should go. 

Freddy would be outside the office of Mariko’s father at half past five. 
When she got there, Sumiko after making sure that she was not being fol- 
lowed, should pull out her handkerchief and wipe her chin. Then she must 
go into the bookshop next door to the office and examine the books on the 
shelves. Freddy would come and stand beside her. As soon as he had com- 
municated his news, Sumiko must hurry straight home, but if she had the 
slightest suspicion that she was being followed, she must do everything 
she could to shake off her pursuers. 

Mariko looked at Sumiko’s trousers and shook her head dubiously. 
They were the black ones she had given her some weeks ago. But now be- 
sides having faded in the sun, they were a mass of varicoloured patches. 

“Not exactly the appropriate wear for conspiratorial purposes,” re- 
marked Mariko. “Those trousers tell the whole story of the Peace Line.” 

Sumiko put on her old trousers which were less tlamboyantly patched. 
Mariko gave her a silk scarf to wear, and a wrist-watch. 

“Where was Tsumoto arrested?” Sumiko asked. 

“At the Red Cross hospital. We hadn’t time to move him to a safer 
place. ” 

“So they want to throw them all in jail?” 

“They’re looking for Dr. Konishi from the Kondo clinic, Kan-chan, 
Ryu-chan and Iwai, the secretary of the posts and telegraph union. They 
want to round them all up and frame them on some trumped-up charge.” 

“Suppose they arrest everybody?” Sumiko whispered. 

“That is something we have always been prepared for,” Mariko 
glanced over at Yukio’s portrait. “If they go, others will take their place 
and the fight will continue.” 

“But Kan-chan and Ryukichi won’t be caught, will they?” 

“Not if they have had time to take cover. But Sumi-chan must be 
going. Now look in your pockets and see you have no documents about 
you, nothing the police could identify you by. Just in case... .” ; 

Sumiko patted her trouser pockets. “No, I only have my handkerchief 
and some money.” - 

Mariko, her brows contracted, gave Sumiko a final inspection. 
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“If you see you are being followed, try to give them the slip. As soon 
as the Tokyo call comes through I[’ll rush off to the photo studio. You 
can meet me there after you’ve seen Freddy.” 

Sumiko boarded a tram at the Niagara Dance Hall. As she felt in her 
pocket for some change her fingers touched something hard and flat. She 
pulled it out partly and saw the corner of a brown leather-bound booklet. 
It was her ABCC pass! It had lain there in her pocket all this time, com- 
pletely forgotten. She thrust it back and glanced furtively about her. A 
flashily dressed man with a natty moustache was staring at her through 
narrowed eyes. He winked. That wink reassured her. Sleuths don’t wink. 
She reddened, frowned and turned away. 
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She saw Freddy on the other side of the street. She took out her hand- 
kerchief and rubbed her chin. Freddy crossed the road. He was in civilian 
clothes and carried a pair of yellow gloves. He followed her into the book- 
shop and sauntered over to the corner where she stood studying the books 
on the shelves. Two students were standing at the magazine counter in the 
middle of the shop, one of them was copying something out of a magazine. 
There were no other customers. Freddy took a book off the shelf and began 
to speak in a hurried whisper: 

“You look over to the right and I’ll keep my eyes left. Don’t turn 
to me, pretend to be reading. I have very important news. The Command 
has decided not to extend the territory of the base after all. They didn’t 
expect to encounter such opposition. The rocket range will be built else- 
where. They’re negotiating for a small island off the Noto Peninsula. 
The Peace Line won. I drank a whole bottle of champagne last night to 
celebrate... .” 

Sumiko dropped a little book in a brocade cover. Freddy bent down 
quickly and picked it up. 

“[ know how you feel. I want to throw books around too and dance 
with joy,” he whispered as he handed it back to her. “I can hardly hold iny- 
self back. But the fight isn’t over yet. Listen carefully. Before making any 
official announcement about Enola, the Command wants to make one 
last attempt to overcome opposition. They’re planning a final operation. 
The Japanese police have already been given instructions. An hour after 
midnight tomorrow night—now see you get this straight—that is one a. m. 
of the day after tomorrow, a detail of plain-clothes policemen will mine 
the road near the New Village cemetery. Three empty lorries will be driven 
from the base in the direction of Turtle Hill and will be blown up. The 
drivers are Negroes and Puerto Ricans so they don’t count, and the lorries 
are old Studebakers due for the scrap heap. If everything works out as 
planned, the Japanese police will lay the blame on the Reds, charge them 
with sabotage and claim that the blowing up of the lorries was to be the 
signal for an armed uprising in the area of the base. This will give them 
the excuse to send a security corps with tanks against the Peace Line. 
The corps will be supported by American troops on a ‘mutual security’ 
basis. The Peace Line will be smashed and the question of extending 
Enola will be settled. That’s the plan. One a.m., day after tomorrow at 
tat ages Have you got itP You mustn’t let those swine get away 
with it!” 
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Sumiko her eyes glued to the book said: “I’ll remember. Thanks. Did 
you find out about that other business?” 

“What business?” 

“About those other comrades who were taken to the Amis for question- 
ing and never came back.” 

“No, the CIC officer I expected to get the information from has gone 
to Saigon. He’ll be back in about ten days. Why didn’t Mariko come?” 

“She was busy.” 

“Please tell her to warn the Anti-War Association for the Defence of 
the Rights of Man that their office is going to be searched tomorrow 
morning. Can you let her know at once? Is she home?” 

“No, she will be at a certain place soon.” 

“At the House?” 

“No. She’s going to the Kumada photo studio.” 

“The one next to the Kondo clinic? She told me last time they were 
preparing an exhibition of photographs about the Peace Line.” 

“Yes, they’re making posters just now... Katsu Gengo...” 

“Is he there now?” Freddy glanced quickly at his watch. “He’s fool- 
ish to take such risks. Here’s something else for Mariko. I’m afraid the 
Amis have begun to suspect my connection with you people. At any 
rate [’ve noticed that my things have been searched a couple of times in 
my absence. Ask her to talk to someone and let me know next time we meet 
where to go if I find out they’re going to nab me. I’ll be court-martialled 
for ae if they find out about me. So I must know beforehand where 
to hide.” 

“ll tell her. You must take care of yourself.” 

He dropped a book. It fell at Sumiko’s feet. As they stooped simul- 
taneously to pick it up, Freddy glanced over his shoulder and whispered: 

“Take care of yourself too. They’ll be rounding up all the Reds in re- 
verge for the Peace Line. If I’m caught... youll think of me sometimes, 
won’t you? Remember, I have done all I could for Japan....” He wiped 
his eyes hastily. “Now, have you got it all? Tomorrow night at one hour 
after midnight. We’ve got to stop their dirty schemes. Good-bye. Take care 
of yourself.” 

He moved away and pretended to be looking for a book on the next 
shelf. Then he went over to the counter, bought a magazine and strolled 
out of the shop, whistling. Sumiko looked at her watch. It was four 
minutes to Six. 
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She was being followed. She had suspected it for some time, and now 
she was sure. She stopped at a sports shop and examined a pair of boxing 
gloves displayed in the window. A heavy-jawed man in a panama hat and 
a light grey mackintosh stopped beside a lamppost and lighted a cigarette. 
She went on, quickening her pace until she was almost running and pulled 
up suddenly at the window of a souvenir shop. The man also stopped 
at the edge of the pavement. He pulled out his watch and wound it. 

She dare not go home. She walked to the corner and ran across the street. 
The sleuth crossed the street and caught up with her. She stood for a while 
outside a jeweller’s shop, then mingled with a crowd outside a cinema. The 
sleuth went up to a shoeblack. Sumiko worked her way back through the 
crowd, keeping under cover as much as she could, then turned and 
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boarded a tram that was just moving off. Pushing her way to the front, she 
glanced back. There was no sign of the sleuth. She got off at the next 
stop and turned into a side street. The Kondo clinic occupied a onc-storey 
building next door to the Rendezvous Cafe. There was one entrance lor both 
the clinic and the Kumada Studio. Beside the door hung a poster with the 
inscription: “Help the Peace Line! Donations of money and clothing 
accepted here.” As she reached for the door-handle a cab pulled up at the 
kerb and a head in a panama hat looked out of the window. I{er heart 
stopped. 

Pe Sust a minute, I want to speak to you....” He got out of the cab 
and came over, pulled a soiled visiting card from his pocket, twirled it 
in his fingers and put it back again. “I very nearly lost you... you 
are a fast mover.” He smiled. 

“Why are you going to the doctor? Are you sick?” 
“IT... er, my aunt is sick.” 


“Oh, so you are quite well? Don’t be scared.... I merely wanted 
to offer you a good job. Splendid conditions... .” 

part job?” 

“Yes, Very solid firm... on East Street, opposite the American quar- 


ter. The Florida. You will get a salary and tips, and inoney in advance 
for clothes and cosmetics. Can you dance the samba and other modern 
dances?” 

Sumiko scowled at him. “No, I can’t. But I have learned the karate,” 

She opened the door. 

“I’ll wait for you,” he said, and pulled out his wallet. “Here, take 
some money. Ask them to give you a thorough examination while they’re 
at it and issue you a medical certificate.” 

She poked her tongue at him and went inside. The door of the Kuma- 
da Studio was locked. She knocked and, receiving no answer, she went over 
to the clinic. The pale, hunchbacked girl at the desk told her that Kumada 
had gone out a short time before with some students. They had finished 
their work. Sumiko went over to the window and moved the blind aside 
to a crack. The man in the panama hat was walking up and down on 
the other side of the street. He had dismissed the cab. 

“Is Nakaya-san here?” Sumiko inquired. 

“Nakaya-san has been at the Peace Line for days,” said the girl with 
a note of pride in her voice. “She’ll stay there until they win.” 

; ie hadn’t seen her for the past few days, I thought she had come back 
o town. ...” 

“Oh, have you been there too?” the girl got up and bowed to Sumiko. 
“I wanted to go so much, but they made me stay here.” 

Se asked for permission to tse the telephone and dialled Mariko’s 
number. 

“It’s me,” she said when Mariko answered. “No, I’m at the clinic. 
Some man attached himself to me, I thought it was one of those, you know 
whom, but it’s someone else. Also a swine, though. What's that? Yes, J 
saw my aunt. Yes. It’s typhoid fever, but a wonderful typhoid, simply 
matvellous.... I’ll come over right away and tell you about it.” 

She hung up and went over to the window. The man in the panama hat 
called over a newsboy, bought a paper and settled himself against a lamp- 
post to read..A tall American woman wearing a white coat walked past 
with a small white fluffy dog on a leash. 
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Two covered lorries slid noiselessly up to the entrance and policemen 
poured out. Sumiko sprang away from the window. 

“The police!” 

They burst into the hallway and began drumming with their clubs on 
the door of the photo studio. One of them, an officer, kicked open the 
door of the clinic and strode in, followed by several others. 

: “This is a hospital!” cried the little registry clerk. “You can’t come 
ere! ...” 

The officer gave her a punch in the jaw and she dropped back on her 
stool. Sumiko rushed at the officer and kicked him, but the next moment 
she was seized from behind. 

“Handcuffs!” shouted the officer rubbing his knee. 

They handcuffed her and dragged her out of the building and pushed 
her into a yeep. Two policemen got in with her, holding her by the elbows. 
The car sounded its horn and moved slowly down the street, cutting through 
the crowd attracted by the commotion. 
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She was taken down a corridor on the second floor of police headquar- 
ters and thrust into a tiny cubbyhole no bigger than a wall cupboard. The 
door slammed, leaving her in complete darkness. At first she heard steps 
and voices in the corridor, then the swishing sound of a broom sweeping 
the floor. Then all was silent. Presently a clock somewhere near by chimed 
eight. 
She longed to pinch her neck but her hands were bound. Tomorrow 
night! Now they would keep her here or hand her over to the Americans. 
They weren't likely to release her, not for a long time at any rate. And she 
would not be able to warn Mariko, or anybody else. Tomorrow night the 
road would be mined and a few hours later there would be an explosion. 
And then the horror would begin. The enemy would make the most of the 
explosion; the cause of the Peace Line would be lost and Enola would tri- 
umph. That would mean that Yasaku, Iketani and the others have 
died in vain. Everything would be lost. Tomorrow night. One, two, three, 
four, five... twenty-nine hours from now. And she could not warn any- 
body. She was helpless. She kicked the door with all her might. She 
banged her head against the wall. She bit her lip until it bled. Tears rained 
down her cheeks. Tomorrow night.... 

Only twenty-nine hours left. No, less by now. The clock had just struck 
nine. Time passed swiftly. But here in this dark cupboard the minutes 
dragged. Twenty-eight hours left. Only twenty-eight. She had no way of 
warning anybody. She could do nothing, she was quite alone. Prayers, 
incantations, charms—nothing would help now. Marishiten Monjubosatsu, 
Inari-daimyojin, Namuamidabutsu.... Amen... MSA... CIC... 


ABCC! That was it! ABCC! 

She began to bang furiously on the door and walls of her cell with her 
feet and her handcuffed hands, shouting at the top of her voice. 

“Let me out! Open the- door!” : 

She shouted herself hoarse in a few minutes. Someone came running 
up and knocked savagely at the door. 

“Stop that noise, you there! Are you crazy!” 
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“Open the door at once!” 

The door opened a crack and the policeman swung his arm at her. 

“I'll beat the nonsense out of you!” 

“Call the chief! At once! You had no right to arrest me.” 

“Shut your row, or I’ll beat you to a pulp, you little... . 

Sumiko stamped her foot. 

“Call your chief at once! I’m an employee of the ABCC. I have my 
pass with me. You have no right to keep me here!” 

A police officer wearing gold-rimmed spectacles came over. 

“Let me out of here at once!” Sumiko cried. “I work in the ABCC. I 
have my pass here in my pocket. If you don’t let me go, I shall complain 
to the American commander-in-chief.” 

The officer told the policeman to search her. The policeman led her 
out of the cubbyhole and felt in her sash. 

“Not there, you fool!” she screamed. “It’s in my pocket.” 

The policeman pulled out the pass and handed it to the officer. The 
latter examined it and glanzed at Sumiko over the top of his spectacles. 
He shook his head, clucked his tongue and handed it back to her. 

Sumiko stamped her foot. “How can I take it with my hands like this!” 

The officer signed to the policeman who pulled out a bunch of keys 
out of his back pocket and unlocked the cuffs. Sumiko rubbed her numb 
wrists. 
“Come this way please,” said the officer. “I’m afraid there has been 
a misunderstanding.” He hissed politely and shook his head. 

She followed him into a room in which three other police officers sat 
at tables piled high with papers. The officer in the spectacles waved her to 
leather arm-chair under a large map of the city. She sat down and tidied 

er hair. 

“T’l] just telephone to the chief,” said the officer in the spectacles. 
“Wait a few moments, please.” 

She glanced at her watch. It was eighteen minutes past nine. The 
crystal was broken. 

“Be quick, please. J am in a hurry.” 

The officer put in a telephone call, but, receiving no answer, went 
out of the room together with the policeman. Sumiko kept her eyes on the 
clock on the wall. The officer came back in exactly six minutes. 

“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting. We phoned to the headquarters 
of the base and gave the number of your pass and they told us to call the 
medical division. We did so but nobody answered. The chief told us to 
drive you over to the headquarters. You were detained by mistake,” the 
tie rubbed his hands and bowed. “Those responsible will be pun- 
ished.” 

“I don’t want to go to headquarters just now,” Sumiko said, frowning. 
“I have other business at the moment.” 

An elderly officer with close-clipped moustache and deep pouches un- 
der his eyes came in. The officers sprang to attention as he entered. 

“I am exceedingly sorry this happened,” the elderly officer said with 
a smile. “I have telephoned over there again. The officer on duty in the med- 
ical division said you were to go over there. They want to ascertain all 
the circumstances. I have apologized to the officer on duty and I hope 
you too will forgive the misunderstanding. You were taken for a Red. 
There is a car waiting outside.” 
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Sumiko went out escorted by the chief and the officer in the spectacles. 
The chief saw her to the entrance. The officer got into the car with her and 
they drove to the American quarter. 
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The MP at the gate glanced at her pass and said “Okay” out of the 
side of his mouth. 

He said something to a soldier who jerked his chin in Sumiko’s direc- 
tion to indicate that she was to follow him. Sumiko turned to the Japanese 
police officer and also jerked her chin: 

“You'd better go back, they won’t let you in here.” 

As she hurried after the lanky American, she glanced at her watch. 
It was twenty minutes to ten. 

She showed her pass to the Negro MP on duty at the door of the Medical 
Division. The soldier opened a door next to the coat-stand and she found 
herself in a small office. 

A young Nisei was sitting at the desk with his legs draped over the 
arm of the chair. His hair glistened with hair oil, and with a pocket mirror 
in one hand and a tiny brush in the other, he was engaged in brushing his 
eyebrows. The soldier said something to him and went out. 

“Come over here, girlie,” said the Nisei, still gazing into the mirror 
att speaking Japanese with an American accent. “So you’re XZ-98? Well, 
well!” 

“Yes,” answered Sumiko. 

“What the hell happened over there? Let’s hear your side of it.” 

“I dropped into the clinic and all of a sudden the police raided the place 
and before I knew it they had handcuffed me. They mistook me for a Red. 
They found my pass and brought me here. Now I have to go home, I haven’t 
had anything to eat all day. But I’ll come tomorrow for sure.” 

The Nisei picked up a pair of tweezers and proceeded to pluck his eye- 
brows. When next he spoke it was without any trace of an accent: 

“The officer who phoned me from police headquarters said you beat 
up two policemen and kicked up a fearful row over there. You made an 
awful fuss and kept shouting that you were someone of importance, so 
they got the wind up. I didn’t bother to tell that idiot of a Japanese 
policeman that you are nothing but a little fraud. I wanted to have a look 
at you first myself. Suppose you explain your somewhat unusual 
behaviour? ” 

Sumiko dropped her eyes modestly and said in a low voice: 

“IT didn’t make a fuss at all, and I didn’t try to scare anybody. They're 
telling lies. I only said J had an ABCC pass and that I was being treated 
by the American doctors. So they all apologized right away and called you 
up.” She bowed. “I am sorry if I have given you any trouble. May I go 
home now? I will come here tomorrow morning.” 

The Nisei put down his mirror and tweezers and looked at her. He lifted 
one eyebrow and surveyed her with an appraising eye. 

“Hm,” he said. “Not so bad. Streetwalker?” 

“No. ” 

“Not yet, you mean. Well, what do you do for a living?” 

“I’m looking for work, I’m unemployed. Please let me go home? 
I’m in a hurry....” 
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“Listen, girlie,” he said, looking her straight in the eye. “I don’t 
believe a nice girl like you ought to be unemployed. I go off duty at mid- 
night. Meet me at 12.15 at the Yakumo-Ryoka Hotel on Station Square. 
We’ll take a private room. Will you come?” 


Sumiko flushed and lowered her eyes. 

“Yes, if you let me go now... .” 

“If you don’t come I’ll go straight to the chief and tell him that you 
tried to masquerade as a big shot, and frightened the guts out of the police. 
Then I’ll call up the police headquarters and tell them you lied about work- 
ing for us. You'll be arrested and tried as an impostor. So you had better 
do what I say. Now you can go.” 

“Thanks. ” 

Sumiko bowed and walked to the door. He followed her out and nodded 
_to the Negro on guard who let her through without examining her pass. 

“I'll be seeing you,” said the Nisei. “Only you’d better change your 
clothes or they won’t let you into the hotel.” 

Sumiko bowed to him once more and went out of the building. As soon 
as the door closed behind her she jumped for joy and flung up her arms like 
a bird about to take flight. She glanzed at her watch, it was seven minutes 
to ten. Good, there was still time. Banzai! She was free. Now for home. 
What luck! 

She set off at a run. 

“Hey, just a minute!” shouted a voice behind her. “Stop!” 

She turned and saw the Nisei in the doorway. He called her over. 

“Come inside for a minute,” he said, holding the door open. 


The Negro guard let her pass and the Nisei led her back to his office 
and closed the door. 

“t forgot to ask you what you were doing at the clinic. You’re not 
sick are you?” 

“T... I had a stomach ache.” 

“A stomach ache?” He narrowed his eyes. “That’s a lie. You’ve prob- 
ably caught something. Now go straight to Professor Renshaw’s office, 
you're registered there. His assistant Cherigan is on duty right now. Tell 
him I said he was to examine you.” 


Sumiko pressed her palms together before her face and bowed. 

“Tam perfectly well, my stomach doesn’t ache any more. And I have 
to hurry home... I must get dressed.” 

“I’m not letting you out of here before you’ve seen the doctor. I don’t 
intend to get sick. He won’t keep you long. Now run along. You know 
where to find him.” 

“I’ve forgotten the way....” 

“All right I’ll take you there.” 

He led the way to the narrow corridor which began from the room with 
the white cupboards. This time there was no armed guard at the door. 
Sumiko pointed to the door with the brown leather padding at the far end 
of the corridor. 

“Is that it?” 

_ “No. It’s the last door on the right, Room No. 8.” He lifted up a warn- 
ing finger. “You’d better keep away from the brown door if you don’t 
want to be... .” He ran his finger across his throat and clicked his tongue. 
Then he winked at her, turned on his heel and went out. 
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When his footsteps had died down, Sumiko knocked at the door of 
Room No. 8. There was no answer. She turned the knob carefully and 
pushed the door open a crack. The light was burning but the room was 
empty. A telephone rang in the next room and she heard a voice behind the 
brown leather door and dived into Room No. 8 as several people hurried 
down the little corridor. 

After a while she opened the door into the corridor and listened. A 
curious sound as of something heavy being dragged over the floor issued 
from behind the brown leather door. Then the door slammed, and presently 
another, inner door closed and she heard footsteps receding. 

Sumiko went out into the corridor. The brown door was slightly ajar. 
The corridor was deserted. She tiptoed over to the door. At that moment 
someone inside coughed and she drew back. The telephone rang again. A 
voice behind the brown door answered it and she heard hurried footsteps. 
The footsteps receded and she heard the sound of an inner door being closed. 
A few minutes later the door was re-opened and someone came back into 
the room and the swishing sound of something soft and heavy being dragged 
across the floor was repeated. 

Sumiko tiptoed up to the brown door and peeped in. She saw a wide 
empty corridor. There was a light behind the frosted glass door on the left- 
hand side which had the letter Z painted on it. Suddenly the light went out 
and the rough frosted glass turned blue. A little red light went on ove’ the 
door and a shadow appeared on the glass. Sumiko sprang away froin the 
crack. She heard shuffling steps in the wide corridor and then all was quiet. 

Sumiko put her eye against the crack in the door again. The frosted 
glass door was slightly ajar and a faint buzzing noise issued from within. 

She pushed the brown door a little and it opened noiselessly. At the 
same moment the buzzing ceased and for a while the only sound Sumiko 
heard was the thumping of her heart. Then the buzzing was resumed. She 
slipped silently into the wide corridor and over to the frosted glass door. 
Just then she heard someone coming up the narrow corridor behind her. 

She sprang back but as she reached for the handle of the brown door, 
someone opened it from the other side and Sumiko collided with a man on 
the threshold. The man stepped back. He wore brown boots with thick soles 
and khaki trousers, and carried an army cap in his hand. She looked up 
and froze. Before her stood Freddy. He too stopped dead and his widely set 
eyes blinked rapidly. Sumiko placed a finger to her lips, stepped quickly 
into the narrow corridor and closed the brown door behind her. 

“What are you doing here?” Freddy asked in a hoarse whisper with a 
frightened glance over his shoulder. 

He saw her stick a hand into her pocket and he snatched a small re- 
volver out of his back pocket. Sumiko produced her pass, opened it and 
showed it to Freddy. He glanced at it without lowering his gun. She held her 
finger over the first two letters of the ABCC stamp in the corner. 

“CC. Expiration date indefinite...” he muttered in bewilderment, 
“You've been in there?” he stammered, pointing a thumb toward the 
brown door. 

Sumiko pocketed her pass and put her finger to her lips. He emitted 
a aie whistle of astonishment and put his gun back into his back. 
pocket. 
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“Well, I’ll be damned,” he said, shaking his head and chuckling. “This 
is a surprise... .” 

“Hush!” she nodded toward the brown door. *Thev are busy in there. . . . 
Hear the buzzing?” 

Freddy slapped her on the back. 

“So you’re from the CC—C-Commando. Special agent, eli?” He gave 
a snort of laughter. “And I thought you were a real Red. Well, well.” 

He slapped her shoulder again. She stiffened. 

“What’s the matter? Oh, I see.” He pulled a small black booklet from 
the upper pocket of his jacket and flicked it with his finger. “CIC” he said 
shortly. ‘ 

Samitio leaned weakly against the door jamb and her hand clutched 
convulsively at her belt. 

“You... you’re from the CIC,” she stammered hoarsely. 

He stood at attention and saluted. 

“Yes, ma’am. We're colleagues, it appears, although we work along 
slightly different lines. I’m counter-intelligence and the C-Commando _ be- 
longs to the Central Intelligence.” He pushed his cap on to the back of his 
head and laughed soundlessly. “What a lark! I never thought your outfit 
also had a line on the Japanese Reds.” 

Sumiko opened the door of Room No. 8 and looked inside. It was still 
empty. 

‘ ‘Professor Renshaw is gone,” she said. “I don’t see Cherigan either. 
Too bad, I had to see him.” ; 

“So you have business with them too?” Freddy whistled again, “Then 
you know what Renshaw is doing?” 

Sumiko nodded. 

“What do you do for them?” Freddy asked. 

Sumiko shook her head. Freddy laughed. 

“You needn’t be afraid to tell me,” he said. “Think only you special 
agents know about it? Well you're mistaken. Do you help him with 
the rats?” 

“You'll tell on me, and....” 

Freddy took her by the belt and pulled her towards him. 

“You’re right to be cautious, of course. But you needn’t think I know 
nothing about Renshaw. Why, only last night I was called in to help index 
the rats and question them.” He leaned over and whispered in her ear. 
“Do you know where they’re from?” 

Sumiko frowned and nodded: “Do you?” 

“Sure, I know everything. When the armistice was signed the Japanese 
army command was handed lists of the prisoners we held. Some names were 
crossed out as having died. But they weren’t dead. They were being kept 
Ls eaellae Camp in Pusan. Later on we transferred them secretly to 

inawa.” 


“Do you know about that too?” Sumiko feigned astonishment. “About 
Okinawa. ...” 
“And now they’re being buzz-buzz-buzzed,” Freddy, said, pointing 
to the brown door. | 
_ Sumiko turned and listened. “Too bad the professor isn’t here. I don’t 
think I°l wait for him after all. I am in a hurry.” 


_ “Did you pass on the story I gave you in the bookshop about the 
mining of the road?” 
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“No, I haven’t seen Mariko yet. I went to the studio but she wasn’t 
there. ” 

“Yes, damn it, they were late again, the idiots!” Freddy stamped his 
foot. “As soon as you told me about Katsu being there I reported to head- 
quarters and they phoned over to Japanese police but by the time they got 
to the studio Katsu was gone.” 

“Katsu?” Sumiko opened her eyes wide. 

“Yes, Katsu Gengo. He seems to be a big Communist, one of their 
Party leaders, judging by everything. He writes, draws, makes films. There 
isn’t anything he can’t do, it seems. It would be a big blow for the 
Japanese Communists if we could lay our hands on him.” 

— “You want to catch him?” Sumiko asked. 

“Yes, we have orders from Tokyo to get him dead or alive. And we'll 
get him in the end.” He glanced at his watch. “You’d better go and tell 
Mariko about the mining of the road. You haven’t forgotten? Tomorrow 
night.” 

“But is it true?” 

“Ves, ” 

Sumiko looked at him in surprise. 

“Then why are you warning them?” 

“Why?” Freddy smiled and shook a finger under her nose. “Now that 
would be telling tales out of school.” 

“l’m not going to Mariko today, I have other things to do.” Sumiko 
pursed her lips. “If it’s true I’m not going to let the Reds know, not 
without the chief’s permission.” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll let your chief know. You just run along and tell 
Mariko. We’ll pass on the information along another channel, but you’ll 
get it to them faster. Hurry.” 

Sumiko began walking away, then stopped and shook her head. 

“I’m not going. You want to pass on some information to the Reds and 
then get me into trouble.” 

_ He came over to her and hissed: “They must be told at once. They’re 
bound to take steps to stop the lorries from being blown up. And they’ll 
walk right into our trap. Our men will be waiting for them there tomorrow 
night to nab them. We can make a big case out of this and their goose will 
be cooked. Actually the mines will be laid tonight. Our men have gone 
there already.” 

“But if the road is mined today they’ll go off today.” 

“No, they won’t. They’re delayed action mines. They won’t go off 
for forty-eight hours.” 

“And what about the base? Is it true the Amis... I mean the Amer- 
ican command has decided not to enlarge it. Shall I tell Mariko that too?” 

“Unfortunately that’s the truth. If this scheme doesn’t work out, we'll 
have to give up the idea of expanding Enola.” 

“Then you do give the Reds authentic information. You warned 
Mariko several times about police raids... .” 

“Well, you have to give reliable scraps of information occasionally. 
Otherwise you won’t win their confidence. You ought to know that. That 
makes it easier to get them to believe any nonsense you may have to tell 
them when the need arises. See?” He chucked her under the chin. “And 
now, little one, suppose you buzz off to Mariko. She’s at home waiting for 
you by now.” | 
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Sumiko brushed his hand away. 

“Look,” she said. “There’s a nasty little beast on duty in the office 
tonight. He wants me to meet him tonight at the Yakumo-Ryoka. I don’t 
want him to see me. He’ll start bothering me again and he gives me the 
shivers. ” 

“You mean Urusigaki, that stinker,” Freddy muttered through his 
teeth. “Come on, I’ll see you out. He won’t dare come near you if he sees 
you with me. He knows I have his number, but I’m saving it for some other 
occasion. I have him where I want him.” 

They went down the narrow corridor. 

“You promised Mariko to let her know about those other prisoners 
who died.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell her anything about that. And you’d better keep your 
mouth shut on that score,” he added, nodding toward the brown leather door. 

Aa door of the Nisei’s office was open. As they went by he rose to 
his feet. 

“Well,” he said, “Have you seen the doctor?” 

“He’s busy at the moment. He told me to come tomorrow,” Sumiko 
replied hastily and turned to Freddy who took her arm and scowled over 
his shoulder at the other Nisei. 

“You keep out of this. She has no time for you. She has important 
business to attend to. Get it?” 

He hurried her to the exit. She started to pull out her pass but the MP 
at the door saluted and stood aside. 

As she was going out she turned and whispered to Freddy: “I forgot 
to tell you. I heard they’re going to hold a secret meeting tonight. A very 
important one,” 

“W here?” 

“In the Florida Restaurant. After midnight. Katsu Gengo will be there.” 

She bowed and passed through the door. 

This time she walked slowly away from the building. She did not jump 
or wave her arms. Not until she had gone some twenty yards did she turn 
her head cautiously and look back. There was no one in sight, no one had 
come out after her, everything was quiet. She started to run. 
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Mariko sat listening, her face pale, her eyes wide with horror, her hands 
aig ttt to her head. Now and again she cried out and beat her head with 

er fists. 

There was not a moment to lose. She sent her maid for a taxi, took 
her desk calendar which was covered with notes and made some rapid cal- 
culations. Then she dialled a number and in a gay voice began to talk about 
the baseball match between the women’s Red Socks and Blue Bird tcams, 
discussing the score and the number of hits. Sumiko noticed that the person 
at the other end seemed much interested in the batting average in each of 
a mine innings because Mariko had to repeat the figures several 
imes. 

“Sumi-chan will come with me,” said Mariko when she hung up. 

The taxi was waiting for them at the gates. They drove in the direc- 
tion of the railway station, turned off to the river embankment and sped 
past the warehouses and fish stalls and after winding among crooked alleys 
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ior some time stopped at a corner. Mariko spoke only once throughout the 
whole journey: 

“But he sounded so sincere. He wept. Who could have thought....” 

“Men, it seems, are better actors than women,” said Sumiko. 

They got out of the cab and walked down a narrow street that smelt 
of fish, crossed the long paved yard of a Christian church and emerged in 
a side street which sloped up a hill past a row of small houses whence issued 
the twanging of a samisen, to a wooden house bearing the sign “Massage, 
Acupuncture. Moxibustion.” Here Mariko turned on to a path which led 
past back fences to a thatch-roofed hut surrounded by a half-ruined wall. 
Mariko knocked several times on the shutter and when she heard an answer- 
ing knock from within, went around to the back of the house and opened 
the gate into a tiny yard. A man stood by the gate. Mariko whispered to 
him and led Sumiko over to a small shed near the wall. Sumiko sat down 
in the corner of the shed behind some sacks of coal. Mariko went out. 

Sumiko stretched out on an empty sack. She felt very hungry. In the 
silence she heard a cicada chirping somewhere near by. From the distance 
came the whistling and puffing of locomotives and now and again the rum- 
ble of cannon from the direction of the sea. She raised her wrist-watch close 
to her eyes, but it was too dark to see the time. 

Someone in the street outside the wall coughed and voices approached. 

“Yesterday only five people were hired to carry posters,” she heard 
a man’s husky voice saying. “They closed the window after that although 
there were nearly seventy others waiting in line.” 

“They’re still standing,” said another voice. “Outside the labour 
exchange and the Tachumi building contractors’ office as well.” 

“Yesterday my wife was lucky. She was passing by the house of that 
doctor near the public baths and saw the notice. She went straight in. There 
was only a small line. And she sold a glass of blood.” 

“What is her group?” 

“AB.” 

“There’s not much demand for AB. But they say that doctor is a smart 
one, he can pass it for group A.” 

They laughed and moved on. After a while Mariko came. She said that 
everything was all right. Immediate action was being taken. The Anti- 
War League for the Defence of the Rights of Man had been warned. By morn- 
ing leaflets and posters exposing the provocation would appear, and 
‘the story would be sent to Tokyo in time for the morning papers. 
The duplicator personnel had been notified—Katsu Gengo was already 
on the job. They had got in touch with the Peace Line and, beginning with 
midnight tomorrow, defenders would patrol the roads and warn all drivers 
that the road had been mined by the CIC and the Japanese police. After. 
that a special pamphlet would be published about Professor Renshaw who 
came from an institute of radiology in Richmond and had done research on 
the Korean front before coming to Japan, A campaign for the release of 
Tsumoto, Irie’s eldest brother, and others was to be launched. In a word, 
everything was being done to frustrate the enemy’s plans. Reports from 
Tokyo had confirmed Freddy’s information that the Americans had aban- 
doned the scheme to expand Enola. 

“That means victory?” said Sumiko. . 

“Yes, we have won a victory here, but now the Amis are planning: 
to build a rocket range on an island off the Noto Peninsula or on Sado 
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Island. And so the fight will begin over there. All the action groups wili 
be dispatched there. Final victory is still a long way off.... I have been 
severely reprimanded for Freddy. And I deserve it.” 

“Why? ” 

“Because I was such a fool as to trust him.” 

“What about Ryu-chan, and Kan-chan and the others?” . 

“They ought to be safely underground, that is if they weren't caught 
during the round-up last night.” 

“I suppose that CC is some very important secret organization.” 

“Yes, it is one of the agencies of the American intelligence service. 
Its Tokyo branch works in conjunction with the Counter Intelligence 
Corps.” 

gree took Sumiko’s hand. “Now listen. It has been decided to ex- 
pose Freddy. The Amis will of course guess the part Sumi-chan has 
played. And so the comrades have decided that Sumi-chan inust go intc 
hiding at once. You will have to stay away for some time. When you come 
back you must get well and then we shall find some work for you.” 

“Do you think I'll be able to work? After all, I was a fool too. | also 
believed Freddy.” 

“You will learn. And now you must go away at once. Every minute 
is precious. Police searches are going on all over town. Whole districts are 
being cordoned off. We shall let Sumi-chan’s uncle know that slic is safe.” 

Mariko took off her glasses and gave Sumiko a warm hug. 

“We'll meet again some time. Grandad and the other comrades send 
Sumi-chan their greetings.” 

They went outside. Two young men were waiting for them. 

“Look over your pockets, Sumi-chan,” said Mariko. “In case you're 
caught.” 

Sumiko slapped her trouser pockets. 

“Nothing there... .” 

Mariko handed her a little parcel of food and a small thermos flask. 
Sumiko at the last minute felt inside her pockets and pulled out her Amceri- 
can pass. She shook her head guiltily. 

“Tl nearly forgot it.” 

Mariko frowned. “Now that’s very careless of you. Very,” she said 
sternly. “Give it to me.” 

Sumiko was about to unstrap the wrist watch but Mariko stopped her. 

“No, keep it,” she said with a smile. “It brought you good luck.” 

They started out. One of the young men walked ahead of Sumiko, the 
other behind. They went down to the workers’ settlement near the marshal- 
ling yards, passed a row of shacks made of old crates and canic out on the 
alley behind the warehouses. Then more dark alleys and they were on the 
street with the fish stalls. They followed it to the end and turned off into 
bushes on the river’s edge where a boat was moored. Sumiko lay down at 
the bottom of the boat and the men covered her with matting and hunches 
of seaweed. One of the young men—he had a scar on his cheek—sat at the 
prow, the other took the stern oar and they pushed off. 

After a while the rocking of the boat increased and Sumiko knew they 
had reached the bay. She sat up, untied the parcel and ate some dumplings 
fried in bean oil and drank some warm tea from the thermos. Then she 
covered herself up with the matting again, put some of the seaweed 
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ander her head for a pillow and dozed off, lulled to sleep by the measured 
creaking of the oars. 

When they woke her they had already reached the shore and the sky 
was growing pale. A flock of sea-gulls circled over a rock jutting out of the 
water not far from the shore. 

“Will you make it?” the lad with the scar asked his companion. 

“Il think so. Matao told the group to be ready at five. We’ll be going 
straight up to the Peace Line.” 

“Oh, are you from the fishermen’s group?” Sumiko asked him. 

The lad nodded. 

“Please give my regards to Mata-chan.” 

“From whom?” the fisherman asked. 

The lad with the scar waved his hand and said sternly: “No names.” 

The other looked at Sumiko and laughed. “You ought to see your 
face,” he said. “It’s all sooty.” 

Sumiko passed a hand over her cheek and it came away quite black. 
“It must be those charcoal bags. Tell Mata-chan: thanks for the hel- 
and the fish. He will know who it is.” 

“I'll tell him,” said the fisherman, dragging the boat out of the water. 
“Let’s go. We have a long walk ahead of us,” said the lad with the scar, 
leading the way to a path winding up between rocks and gnarled pines. 
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They climbed to the crest of a hill, descended into a ravine beyond and 
took a path clinging to the edge of a previpice; descended into a dark gorge 
only to climb again, this time through a dense wood of maples and pines. 
In some places the young man helped Sumiko to clamber up a ledge or to 
cross a decp crevice. Thus they made their way to a path that led up and 
up through a bamboo grove and then a pinewoods to a deep fissure bridged 
by two logs bound together by ropes. They had to crawl across. A head 
appeared for an instant from behind a boulder. Sumiko’s guide whistled 
twice and the head disappeared. They climbed higher, clinging to the 
branches of the pines, and at last emerged on a small plateau under a hang- 
ing rock, 

“Wait here,” said the young man. 

He went down a rocky path which looked like the bed of a dried-up 
stream. At the far end of the path Sumiko saw two large boulders standing 
among trees like a gateway. The lad passed between the boulders and disap- 
pearei—evidently there was another steep drop beyond. 

A fresh early morning breeze stirred the air. Sumiko felt her left shoul- 
der and it gave an answering twinge. The dark blue hills emerged from the 
grey mist of morning. From the plateau she could see the tip of Hunchback 
Hill rising behind Monastery Hill, and beyond, the summit of Chestnut 
Hill looking vaguely like a helmet. Yugeh Hill was not visible. Beyond 
a ridge of mountains on the horizon the dawn gilded the rim of the leaden 
clouds. The morning shift would soon begin on the Peace Line, and within 
a few days they would be celebrating victory over there. 

But final victory was still a long way off. Now the fight was beginning 
elsewhere, and there would be a new Peace Line. The fighting banners would 
be raised again and again before final victory was won. But victory was 
bound to come, as surely as the dawn now breaking over the distant hills. 
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Sumiko heard steps behind her. 

“You may go. They are waiting for you,” said the young man, puffing 
a pipe. “Admiring the view? Well, take a good look at it because you can’t 
see anything of it down there and you won't be allowed up here. Well, good- 
bye! I’m going back now.” 

He nodded and strode off through the pines. Sumiko went over to the 
edge of the plateau and looked down. Someone appeared from behind the 
trees that hung over the boulders down below. Heclimbed one of the boul- 
ders, sat down with his legs crossed, and laid his hands against his ears. 
She started and rubbed her eyes. Was she dreaming? The figure on the boulder 
waved to her and repeated the gesture—the sign of the fox. 

Sumiko turned and went over to the other side of the plateau. 

“Good-bye, hills. I’m going down now,” she said softly. 

The girl from Hiroshima ran her eyes slowly over the distant summits 
and bowed. And a voice seemed to echo back from the hills: “Good-bye, 
little Sumiko. Carry on the fight for your country and for peace!” 
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